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81. Ground Forces 
A. General by the assimilation of captured personnel and 


The Chinese Communist Army is one of the 
youngest of the large armies of the world. It has 
had a remarkable continuity in its leadership, 
being commanded, today, by the same generals 
who brought it into formation, established its 
doctrines, and led it to victory over the Chinese 
Nationalists. It is an Army which grew as if 
fought, whose capabilities have been under con- 
stant test since its birth. It is an Army imbued 
with an aggressive tradition, the outgrowth of 
years of hit-and-run guerrilla operations which 
placed a premium on mobility, discipline, and 
initiative. 

The Chinese Communist Army has been the 
main element of strength of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. The leaders of the Army have also 
been the Jeaders of the Party, and the histories 
of the Army and of the Party are inseparable. 

Following a break between the Nationalists and 
the Communists in 1927, units of the Chinese 
Nationalist (Kuomintang) Army, under the com- 
mand of Communist and pro-Communist officers, 
revolted at Nan-ch’ang on 1 August 1927, This 
revolt marked the birth of the Chinese Communist 
Army. This Army fought against the Nationalists 
in a desperate struggle to survive during the years 
from 1927 to 1936, gained strength during the years 
of war with Japan from 1937 to 1945, and in the 
renewed civil war from 1946 to 1949, was able to 
drive the Nationalists from the mainiand of China. 
To obtain the proper historical perspective in 
appraising the Chinese Communist Army of today, 
a vbrief review of its development from 1927 up to 
the present is required. 

Prior to the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese War 
in 1937, the tactics of the Chinese Communist 
Army in the battles with the Nationalists were 
largely guerrilla in character. Greatly outnum- 
bered by the Nationalists, the Communists fol- 
lowed a strategy of mobile warfare as conceived 
by the two ranking Communist leaders, Mao Tse- 
tung and Chu Te. This strategy consisted prin- 
cipally of attacking strategic points, which were 
isolated or lightly manned by the Nationalists, 
with numerically superior Communist forces. 
Fixed operational fronts and positional warfare 
were avoided wherever possible. By constantly 
harassing the enemy with hit-and-run tactics, the 
Communists slowly increased in strength, mainly 


equipment. 


The Simo-Japanese War provided the Chinese 
Communists with an excellent opportunity further 
to build their strength. In general, large battles 
with the Japanese were avoided, and, by a process 
of continued attrition, the Chinese Communists 
narrowed the areas of Japanese contro) in the 
north of China to principal cities and zones along 
main lines of communications. In this manner, 
the Communists established and consolidated their 
positions. 


The end of the hostilities of World War II found 
a greatly expanded Chinese Communist Army, 
which had grown in strength from 100,000 in 1937 
to over 1,000,000 regulars and a reserve of 2,000,000 
local troops and militia by 1947. The withdrawal 
of the Soviets from Manchuria in 1946 had been 
so fimed as to permit a large stock of captured 
Japanese weapons to fall into Chinese Communist 
hands. Possessing sizable forces, sufficient weap- 
ons and equipment, and a base with adequate food 
resources, the Chinese Communists found them- 
selves for the first time with an Army capable of 
meeting the Nationalists in large-scale operations. 
During the summer of 1947, the Communists seized 
the strategic initiative, an advantage which they 
never jost. 


Communist operations throughout this period 
subjected the Nationalists to further attrition and 
prevented them from implementing any effective 
plan of operations. While continuing their mas- 
tery of guerrilla tactics—surprise, mobility, flexibil- 
ity, and economy of force—the Communists also 
were learning the art of employing large forces 
successfully. By the fali of 1949, the Chinese Com- 
munist Army had forced the remnants of the 
Nationalist Forces to flee to Taiwan and was firmly 
in contro} of ali of mainiand China. 


The Communist Army which  victoriously 
emerged from the civil war was far from being a 
modern army. Its high command had demon- 
strated a sound grasp of the principles of warfare 
and a high degree of flexibility in their applica- 
tion. Communist leaders had demonstrated their 
ability to achieve and to exploit a degree of mobility 
superior to that of their enemy, and to take full 
advantage of the opportunities of maneuver offered 
by the terrain of continental China, 
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Their capabilities in other phases of warfare, 
however, remained to be tested in Korea. The 
Communists had had little experience in penetrat- 
ing strongly defended positions and even less 
experience in the protracted defense of a geo- 
eraphically restricted area. They had never built 
up a supply organization capable of giving togisti- 
cal support to these tactics. In their constant 
emphasis on retaining a maximum degree of 
mobility, they had discouraged elaborately organ- 
ized lines of communications. For years, Com- 
munist armies in the field had tried to live off the 
country and depended to a large extent for arms 
and ammunition upon captured supplies. In 
brief, the Communists had still to develop the 
logistical organization capable of sustaining their 
forces against a more modern, better-equipped 
enemy in a comparatively restricted geographic 
area. 


The Chinese Communist Army in Korea has been 
fairly effective in adapting its capabilities to meet 
the demands of new conditions of combat. Nu- 
merically superior forces, capable commanders, 
battle-trained and physically fit troops, the ability 
to move long Gistances on foot at night in moun- 
tainous terrain, good cover and concealment tech- 
niques, and mobile guerrilla tactics—all have con- 
tributed to the effectiveness of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army in Korea. Its principal Nmitations 
have been: lack of standardization in organization 
and equipment, lack of adequate logistical support, 
lack of heavy support weapons, and lack of train- 
ing in the use of modern arms and equipment. 


Some of these limitations were overcome as expe- 
rience in modern warfare was obtained in Korea. 
Tic immediate modernization of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army hinges, almost completely, upon the 
amount of foreign military materiel (including 
heavy weapons, equipment, petroleum products, 
munitions, and medical supplies), together with 
training in its use, received from foreign countries, 
principally the Soviet Union. The increased Soviet 
material aid and technical assistance to the Chi- 
Lese Communist Army, particularly in armor and 
artillery, resulted in steady improvement of its 
capabilities during the fighting in Korea. 

Two fundamental, long-range weaknesses may 
be found in the Chinese Communist Army’s war 
potential. One is the underdeveloped state of the 
economy of China, which is at present unable to 
support a large modern military establishment. 
The other is a deficiency of trained technical per- 
sonnel, despite a large reserve of available man- 
power. Considerable advance in industrialization 
and technologica} skills over a long period of time 
wil] have to be made before China even approaches 
self-sufficiency in the production of war materials. 
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The chief strengths of the Chinese Communist 
Army are: very sizable forces of battie-trained, wel) 
indoctrinated commanders and troops; the ability 
to sustain operations with less food and equip- 
ment than is the case with Western armies; the 
ability to improvise effective battlefield expedients 
partly to offset deficiencies in materiel; great mo- 
bility in maneuver, and highly effective guerrilla 
tactics; large mumbers of partly-trained military 
reserves (militia) and an abundance of military 
manpower (125,000,000 males between ages of 15 
and 49). 


B. Administrative organization 
l. Army high command 


a. STRUCTURE — The People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council is the top military, policy-making 
organ of the Chinese Communist Government, and 
with its top-level command and administrative 
organization, and its genera) staff, it is the overall 
headquarters of the Chinese Communist Groung, 
Naval and Air Forces. As noted in SEcrion 80, 
there is no separate headquarters for the ground 
forces; therefore, no parallel with the United States 
Department of the Army can be constructed. The 
staff of the People’s Revolutionary Military Council 
serves the Ground Forces as well as the Nava) 
Headquarters and the Air Force Headquarters 
(FIGURE 81-1). 


b. Functions — Little is known about the 
precise allocation of functions among the specific 
staff agencies of the People’s Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Council. During the early development of the 
Chinese Communist Army, staff organization was 
held to a minimum with commanders operating 
with little aid from formally-organized staffs. In 
the process of modernizing their Armed Forces, the 
Chinese Communists, on the receipt of quantities 
of modern equipment and technical assistance, 
found it possible to develop supporting arms and 
services and to establish an air force and a navy. 
With these changes, the Chinese Communists came 
to recognize the need for tmproved staff work, and 
they have established specialized training schools 
for staff officers. As a result of the expansion and 
later modernization programs, the staff organiza- 
tion of the People’s Revolutionary Military Coun- 
cll is undoubtedly undergoing expansion and 
change, probably along Soviet lines or modifica- 
tions thereof. Increasing centralization, with 
greater and greater concentration of power in the 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council, probably 
will be in harmony with the Chinese Communist 
practice of developing an organization to meet a 
specific situation, but the high command staff 
probably will not become as complex as staff 
organizations of Western armies. 
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FIGURE 81-1. CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY HIGH COMMAND 


Under the present staff organization, it appears 
that the Chief of Staff of the Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Council, and his Deputies, exercise their 
authority over the seven sections of the Supreme 
Staff and those other agencies directly controlied 
by the Military Council. 

The General Staff Department, despite its name, 
does not contain the whole general staff as it is 
known in Western armies, but concerns itself with 
the operational and training aspects of the armed 
forces. The intelligence section of the General 
Staff Department concerns itself primarily with 
combat intelligence. 


The Political Department is of major importance 
to the Communist hierarchy. At all military 
levels, the political organization is almost coequal 
with the normal military command organization, 
and the Political Department exercises what ap- 
proximates command contro] over all matters 
within its jurisdiction. These include the political 
organization, selection and training of palitical 
commissars, determination of political policy, de- 
velopment of materials used in the political in- 
doctrination program, monitoring of educational 
programs, certain counterintelligence functions, 
all personnel matters affecting the loyalty of indi- 
viduals, and supervision of the Chinese Communist 
Party and New Democratic Youth Corps members 
in the armed forces. 
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The Cadre Administration Department of the 
Revolutionary Military Council in essence is the 
Adjutant General of the Communist General Staff 
and handles routine personnel matters of a mili- 
tary nature. 

The Militia Department supervises the training 
and administration of the People’s Militia; the 
Militia is organized on a local basis and members 
receive their training under the direct supervision 
of personnel of the Military Districts. 

The Rear Service Department combines the 
functions of G4 and the technical services in the 
United States Army. It is responsible for the staff 
supervision of Supply, Ordnance, and Transporta- 
tion, and Medica) Sections of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Armed Forces. 


The functions of the Liaison Department are not 
known but its mission may perhaps be reflected in 
the facts that the chief of the department is Tsou 
Ta-p’eng, generally regarded as the head of Chinese 
Communist military intelligence, and that the mis- 
sion of the intelligence section of the General Staff 
Department is primarily combat intelligence, an 
indication that major functions are performed by 
another office. 

The General Office of the Military Council 
apparently serves as a secretariat for the Council 
and a coordinating agency for the various staff 
departments. 
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2. Territorial organization 


Communist China is, for all practical purposes, a 
military dictatorship, and the Army has a major 
role in governing the country. To facilitate mili- 
tary and administrative contro}, China is divided 
into six Administrative Areas and two Autonomous 
Areas. The six Administrative Areas are: the 
Northeast, North China, Northwest, Southwest, 
Centrai/South, and East China. The two Autono- 
mous Areas are the Inner Mongolia Autonomous 
Area and the Tibetan Autonomous Area (FIGURE 
81-2), 


The Communists have divided China into six 
Military Areas (shown in Ficures 81-1 and 81-2) 
with the same boundaries as the Administrative 
Areas. The function of the Military Areas is, as 
the name implies, purely military, as distinct from 
the Administrative Areas, whose function is civil 
administration. 


Military commanders of three Military Areas are 
also the chairmen of the civil administration of 
the same region; three of the Military Area com- 
manders command the field armies located in their 
respective command areas (FIGURE 81-3). These 
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concurrent commands and interlocking military 
and civil functions of military commanders are 
characteristic of Communist China, where top mili- 
tary leaders, who are also leaders in the Communist 
Party, rule the country. For example, General 
P’eng Te-huai is commander of both the Northwest 
Military Area and the First Field Army, which is 
located in that Military Area. Furthermore, he 
is chairman of the Northwest Administrative Com- 
mittee (regional government), vice chairman of 
the Revolutionary Muitary Council, vice com- 
mander of the People’s Liberation Army, and a 
member of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party. General P’eng is also the Com- 
mander of the Chinese Communist “Volunteer” 
Forces in Korea. 


The six Military Areas of Communist China, and 
the location of the headquarters in each, are: 


Northwest ............. . Lan-chou, Kansu 
Southwest ....... Chungking, Szechwan 
East China .... . Shanghal, Kiangsu 
Central/South ..... Canton, Kwangtung 
North China ...... ..... Peiping, Hopen 
Northeast ...... . Mukden, Liaoning 
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FIGURE 8\-2. COMMUNIST CHINA, GEOGRAPHICAL COINCIDENCE OF THE MILITARY AREA WITH THE ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS; AND 
THE LOCATION OF THE FIFLD ARMIES 
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CENTRAL PEOPLE'S GOVERNMENT COUNCIL 


Choirman; Mao fse-tung 


PEOPLE'S REVOLUTIONARY MILITARY COUNCIL 
Chairman: Mao Tse-turg 


| PEOPLE'S LIBERATION ARAY 
Cin€ Chu fe 


FIELD FORCE TROOPS MILITARY AREA ADMINISTRATION 


FIRST FIELD ARMY 
Nominal CG: Pleng Te-hvuai 


NORTHWEST MILITARY AREA 
CG: P’eng Te-hysi 


SOUTHWEST MILITARY AREA 
CG: Ro Lung 


SECONO FIELD ARMY 
CG: Liu Po-ch'eng 


EAST CHINA MILITARY AREA 
CG: Chen Yi 


THIRD FIELO ARMY 
CG: Chen Yi 


CENTRAL/SOUTH MILITARY AREA 
Aching CG: Yeh Chten - ying 


FOURTH FIELD ARMY 
Acting CG: Yeh Chien-ying 


FIELD FORCES IN NORTH CHINA 


NORTHWEST MILITARY AREA 


F 
FIELD FORCES IN NORTHEAST CHINA CG: Kao Kang 


NOTE: Geogrophical jucisdiciion of the Milttory Area and ‘the 
Administrative Commitice the same, In three 
inslonces, the top mililory commander ina given areo 
hos concusrend jyrisdiciion over the military and 
administrative Funchions. 


NO&TR CHINA MILITARY AREA 
CG; Nieh Jung-chen 


STATE ADMINISTRATION COUNCIL 
Premias: Choo Eo-loi 


CIVIL ADMINISTRATION 


NORTHWEST AOMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Chairman; Peng Te-hyoi 


SOUTHWEST ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITYEE 
Choiemon; Lru Po-ch'eng 


EAST CHINA AOMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Chairman: Jao Shu-shih 


CENTRAL/SOUTH ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Acting Choirman: Yeh Chien-ying 


NORTH CRINA ADMINISTRATIVE COMMISSION 
Chaisman: Liu Lon-t'ae 


MORTHWEST ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 
Choirmon: Kao Kang 


INNER MONGOLIAN AUTONOMOUS AREA 


TIBETAN AUTONOMOUS AREA 


EF'rGuRE 81-3. COMMUNIST CHINA, COINCIDENCE OF MILITARY AND POLITICAL ECHELONS 


As shown in FicurE 81-3, field armies are located 
in four of the six Military Areas: First Field Army, 
Northwest Military Area; Second Field Army, 
Southwest Military Area; Third Field Army, East 
China Military Area; and Fourth Field Army, Cen- 
tral/South Military Area. In lieu of the field army 
organization, the North China Military Area Is gar- 
risoned by independent Field Force units; the 
Northeast Military Area, by units of field armies 
from other Military Areas. 

The Military Areas are subdivided into Military 
Districts, which coincide with provincial bound- 
aries. Military Districts are in turn subdivided 
into Military Sub-Districts, which usually comprise 
four or more hsien (counties). Public Security 
(Provincial) troops, formerly referred to as Mili- 
tary District troops, are garrisoned at Military Dis- 
trict and Sub-District levels. The Public Security 
troops are distinct from the field army troops. The 
field army troops constitute the main fighting 
strength; they are the “first team” and can be sent 
anywhere; they provided the forces which were en- 
countered in Korea. The Public Securify troops, 
although full-time regular soldiers, are supple- 
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mental troops; they are the “second team”; they 
are the normal provincial garrison troops, and they 
have a primary local defense mission. 


Just as the Military District boundaries in Com- 
munist China coincide with provincia] boundaries, 
Military Sub-District boundaries coincide with 
those of special administrative districts used for 
civilian administrative purposes. 


The duties of the Public Security troops include 
antiguerrilla operations, assistance in recruiting 
for the Army, and accommodation and supply of 
Regular Army units in their area, Since one of 
the main purposes of the Public Security troops is 
to supply the Communist field armies (the Field 
Forces shown in Figure 81-1) with replacements, if 
seems logical to assume that there is fairly close 
liaison between these two military groups and, 
therefore, that their genera) patterns of organiza- 
tion and administrative procedure are quite sim}- 
lar. The shortages of equipment and trained per- 
sonnel, however, which hamper efforts to achieve 
uniform organization of units within the Regular 
Field Forces, are even more acute in the relatively 
less important Military District troop units. The 
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training of supporting units for Public Security 
infantry troops is hampered by a lack of artillery 
pieces, trucks, and other types of weapons and 
equipment. 


A third military force, the People’s Militia, fig- 
ures prominently in the territorial organization of 
the ground forces of Communist China. Unlike 
the field armies and the Public Security troops, the 
People’s Militia is a part-time, irregular force, al- 
though it is still considered a part of the People’s 
Liberation Army. 


The organization of the Militia generally paral- 
lels that of the provincial civil administration and 
of the Military Districts. Each province, which 
usually comprises a Military District, is subdivided 
into a number of special administrative districts 
called chuan chu, So far as is known, these chuan 
chu and Military Sub-Districts are geographically 
coincident and usually include four or more hsien 
(counties) . 


The Militia regiment of four or five battalions is 
usually located in each of these special administra- 
tive districts (chuan chu). The Militia regiment 
is belicved to be under the control of the Military 
Sub-District headquarters of the Reguiar Army. 
Furthermore, each of the counties (hsien) in the 
special administrative district is believed to provide 
a Militia battalion of three or foul companies. 
Below the hsien is the hsiang (roughly a township) 
which provides a Militia company, usually of three 
platoons. The platoons, in turn, are provided by 
villages and rural areas. The personnel of these 
platoons perform part-time service, while contin- 
uing their normal civilian pursuits. Training at 
this lowest level is supervised by personnel from 
the Military District or Sub-District headquarters. 


The primary function of the People’s Militia is 
the recruitment and partial training of reserves for 
the regular forces (both the fleld forces and Pub- 
lic Security troops); secondary functions are to 
preserve local order and to provide a means for 
indoctrinating and controlling a large segment of 
the population. 


3. Arms and services 


Infantry has been the backbone of the Chinese 
Communist Army since its origin in 1927. The 
metamorphosis from a guerrilla army to the be- 
ginnings of a modern army has been marked by 
severe shortages of artillery, tanks, communica- 
tions equipment, and transport vehicles, as wel} as 
of trained technical personnel. 


Development of other arms and services has fol- 
lowed closely the acquisition of heavy weapons, 
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equipment, and transport, obtained by 1) capture 
of large stocks of weapons and equipment from the 
Nationalists in the civli war; 2) the inheritance 
of the captured Japanese stocks in Manchuria after 
the Soviet withdrawal; and 3) the supply by the 
Soviets of considerable quantities of artillery, tanks, 
and transport vehicles, along with technical advice 
and supervision, with emphasis on the Korean 
operations. 


The Chinese Communist Army currently con- 
sists of the following arms: infantry (including 
security and guard units), artillery (including field 
artillery, antitank artillery, antiaircraft artillery, 
and rocket-launcher units), armor, and cavalry. 
The services which are represented by actual troop 
units are engineer, signal, medical, and transpor- 
tation. 


Separate commands (shown in Frcure 81-1 as 
Special Commands) have been set up for the artil- 
lery, the armored force, and the engineers. These 
commands exercise an advisory and supervisory re- 
sponsibuity over supply, training, and allocation 
of their respective tactical units, The supply re- 
sponsibility of these commands probably is dis- 
charged by advising and coordinating with the 
Rear Service Department on the problems of mate- 
rie] requirements. Operational control of tactical 
units of these commands is vested in field com- 
manders. 


The arms and services of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Army generally perform functions consistent 
with the degree of equipment, organization, train- 
ing, and combat experience. The various arms 
and services have not reached the state of develop- 
ment characteristic of Western armies. 


C. Tactical organization 


1. General 


The Field Forces of the Chinese Communist 
Army, numbering approximately 2,370,000 men, 
are divided into four field armies, the Chinese Com- 
munist ‘“Volunteers” for Korea GHQ, and certain 
independent units located generally in the North 
China and Northeast Military Areas. 


The field armies are numbered First to Fourth 
and are the largest and highest tactical subdivi- 
sions of the Chinese Communist Army. A field 
army is composed of subordinate army groups, 
armies, divisions, regiments, and battalions. 


Chinese Communist Army units (with estimated 
full table-of-organization strength in parentheses 
for Army and below) are shown in the first column 
of the following tabulation, with approximate 
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equivalents in United States Army units in the 
second column: 


PICiG ALY: <cac- % 84, 2s Sekar dosages Army 
Army Group. «22 4» % % #&% 4)46 _. Corps 
Army (486,560)" ....... woe) hy eee «) 6. Division 
Division (13,669) ...... Sh: atela sneak 2 Regiment 
Regiment (3,520) .. .........- ...--.- . Regiment** 
Battalion (811) . .. .......... ... . Battalon** 
Company: (192) ese Bee Se, oe toes Company 
Pistoon: (49) <sieices & <2heckaces . Platoon 
apainta et Gas 6. «Gh Maraametadet Squad 


Squad (12) 


Note These equivalents are only rough approxi- 
mations and should not be used for plan~ 
ing purposes. Equivalents are in terms of 
concept of employment only. Such variable 
factors as firepower, state of training, de- 
gree of literacy and equipment, make any 
comparison of this type highly inaccurate. 
No conclusions can be drawn from the above 
concerning the relative combat effectiveness 
of Chinese Communist Army units as com- 
pared with United States Army units. 


* Indicated Chinese Communist Army 
strengths are based on an estimated full 
T/O; actual unit strengths will vary and 
tend to be less than the T/O strength listed. 


** Fess some service units. 


Nonorganic armored, cavalry, artillery, engineer, 
and other specialized units are made available as 
the situation demands for the use of the four Held 
armies, or similar high commands (for example, 
Chinese Communist “Volunteer” Forces for Korea). 


Although the four field armies normally occupy 
separate Military Areas (FicurE 81-2), units of 
field armies are detached and sent on independent 
missions. This practice was observed particularly 
in Korea, where troops from the four fleld armies 
were identified, all under the command of P’eng 
Te-huai, commander of the Chinese Communist 
“Volunteer” Forces for Korea, and nominally the 
commander of the First Field Army. 


At the outset of the Korean intervention, the 
Chinese Communists, rather than use one of their 
field armies, established a new command for their 
“VYolunteer” forces in Korea. This new command, 
referred to as GHQ, Chinese Communist Volunteer 
Forces in Korea, is the intermediary echelon be-~- 
tween the various army groups and People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Council. By this imnovation, 
the Chinese Communists were able to maintain the 
fiction of the ‘‘volunteer” status of their forces 
as well as at the same time to provide for the oper- 
ational control of heterogeneous forces consisting 
of elements from all of the four field armies. 


For any future operations outside China, the 
Chinese Communists have at least two distinct al- 
ternatives for establishing tactical commands over 
their forces. One, of course, is the field army or- 
ganization. Since fleld armies are so tactically 
organized that they can be sent anywhere as 
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entities, a field army could be sent on a mission 
outside China with its own headquarters providing 
the top tactical command. The other alternative, 
based upon the practice followed in Korea, is the 
creation of a separate headquarters which would 
command alt forces operating in the area, whether 
they were field armies or merely elements of one 
or more field armies. 

For defensive operations inside China, there are 
no indications of contemplated changes in the field- 
army type of organization. The flexibility that 
characterizes Chinese Communist organizational 
structure, however, would permit modifications of 
the present command structure or the creation of 
anew command system if the Chinese Communists 
deemed it expedient to do so. 


2. Higher headquarters 


The field army (F1IGuRE 81-4) is the largest tac- 
tical unit in the Chinese Communist Army, and 
the four field armies are directly subordinate to 
the People’s Revolutionary Military Council in 
Peiping. The organization and the strength of 
field armies are flexible, but there are at least 
two army groups in each field army. The troop 
strength of each of the four fleld armies as cur- 
rently estimated varies from 155,000 to 438,000 
men. These strengths do not account for the units 
in Korea, which were originally subordinate to the 
various field armies; were these forces included, 
the strengths of field armies might vary from 
290,000 to as much as 650,000. 


PEOPLE'S REVOLUTIONARY 
MILITARY COUNCIL 


FOURTH FIELD 
ARMY 


-4 


ARMY GROUP 


FIRST FIELD | SECOND FIELO THIRD FIELD 
ARMY ARMY ARMY 


ARMY GROUP ARMY GROUP ARMY GROUP 


fer 


¢ Although nora regular component of the People's Liberation Army, 
the People's Militio provides individual ceplocement for the Paople’s 
Liberation Army, aad, in addition , performs cartain local security dulies. 


¥« = The eumber of army groups ina Heid oemy may vary fram rwo ta six, 


#ee The number of armies in on army group it normally three , although be may 
very from hwo bo sigh). 


FicureE 81-4. TACTICAL ORGANIZATION OF CHINESE COMMUNIST 
GROUND FORCES ABOVE DIVISIONAL LEVEL 
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The army proup (FicurRE 81-4) is a tactical and 
administrative headquarters operating between the 
field army and the army levels, with functions 
similar to those of the United States corps. Armies 
usually are placed in groups of three under the 
control of an army group headquarters; however, 
at times the number of armies may vary from two 
to eight. This variation is due to the shifting of 
armies from one army group to another whenever 
security requirements or the exigencies of combat 
make it necessary. A case in point is the incor- 
poration of as many as Seven or eight armies into 
one army group in Korea. Supporting units are at- 
tached to and operate with an army group accord- 
ing to combat exigencies and local conditions. 


The next echelon below the army group is the 
army, the principal tactically self-sufficient unit 
of the Chinese Communist Army (Figure 81-5). 
Actual troop strength of the armies varies from 
15,000 to 39,400 men, whereas T/O strength is esti- 
mated at 46,560. An army is generally composed 
of a headquarters, operations department, political 
department, personnel department, rear service 
department, three infantry divisions, usually with 
supporting units including an artillery regiment, 
a reconnaissance battalion, and a security battal- 
ion. Service troops at army level include an engi- 
neer battalion and a signal battalion, while medi- 
cal and transportation services are handled by 
the rear service department, A replacement unit 
up to regimental size is generally present at army 
level. 


The tactical significance of an army is illus- 
trated by the fact that, although divisions and 
individual units frequently are detached from their 
parent armies, such units, when committed to 
action, always are under the tactical contro} of 
an army. Armies have been sent to Korea, made 
up of divisions from one or more armies, but the 





important feature has been that the standard or- 
ganization of an army was employed in each case. 
In brief, the army is the basic self-contained tac- 
tical unit, somewhat as the division is in the 
United States Army. 

Aifhough the field army is the largest tactical 
unit In the Chinese Communist Army, the field 
army structure has not been employed in Korea. 
(For the command structure in Korea, see the 
Subsection on Top Control, SEcTron 80.) 


3. Staff organization 


a. GENERAL -—- The organization and function 
of the staffs of the Chinese Communist Army units 
differ from those of the United States Army. A\l- 
though the Chinese Communist Army unit staff 
performs functions similar to those of the United 
States Army staff, the relative importance of cer- 
tain staff sections and the relationship between the 
unit commander and his staff in the Chinese Com- 
munist Army differ greatly from those of United 
States Army staffs. 

The army, army group, or field army commander 
appears to have the authority to revise the organi- 
zation of his own staff to meet local requirements 
although the general organization is usually re- 
tained. Variations in the staff organization are 
either additions, deletions, or combination of small 
sections within one of the four main departments 
of the staff organization. 

Authority in Chinese Communist units is divided 
between the military commander and the political 
commissar who have corresponding ranks, as do 
their assistants. Theoretically, the commander 
and the political commissar arrive at decisions 
jointly and share responsibility. Actually, the 
commander assumes the responsibility for, and has 
the final voice in making, tactical decisions, a)- 
though orders implementing the decision are signed 
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FIGURE 81-5. CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY, APPROXIMATE ORGANIZATION 
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jointly by commander and political commissar. 
In the field of political decisions and implementa- 
tion of political directives, the commissar has a 
similar area of responsibility and employs the po- 
litical department as his staff and executing 
agency. Just as a commander is responsible to 
the commander of the next higher echelon, so is 
the political commissar responsible to the political 
commissar of the next higher echelon. 

Although the unit commander retains final au- 
thority over all military training and tactical mat- 
ters, he usually considers it advisable to seek the 
concurrence of the political commissar on impor- 
tant issues. The political commissar retains what 
amounts to command authority over political mat- 
ters and can alter orders that deviate from the 
party line. Most Chinese Communist unit com- 
manders and all political officers are party mem- 
bers, a fact that minimizes the friction that nor- 
mally would be expected in such a divided com- 
mand system. This double command operates 
Gown to company level. 


b, FIELD ARMY AND ARMY GROUP — Although 
little is known of their detailed organization, staffs 
at field-army and army-group levels are believed 
to be similar in organization to those at army level, 
with correspondingly larger sections and more per- 
sonnel. 

Inasmuch as the army group has a tactical, non- 
administrative function, its rear service depart- 
ment usually serves only as a requisition channel 
and not as a supply channel for subordinate eche- 
lons, and, therefore, requires few personnel. 


c, ARMY, DIVISION, AND REGIMENT —~ At each 
level from regiment to army the staff is composed 
of four main departments: operations, political, 
rear service, and personnel (FicurE 81-6). These 
departments aid the commanders in arriving at, 
implementing, and executing policies, directives, 
and decisions, The chiefs of the rear service and 
political departments also assume certain com- 
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FIGURE 81-6. ARMY STAFF 


mand functions. At army level these staffs, in- 
cluding transportation, medical and depot per- 
sonnel, consist of an estimated 374 officers and 
1,211 enlisted men; at division level, 207 officers 
and 521 enlisted men; and at regimental level 74 
officers and 174 enlisted men. 


(1) Operations department — The opera- 
tions department (FicurRE 81-7) is headed by the 
chief of staff and his deputy who report directly 
to the unit commander. The chief of staff is re- 
sponsible to the commander for planning al} ac- 
tions against the enemy. The operations depart- 
ment at army levei consists of an estimated 76 
officers and 35 enlisted men. Within the depart- 
ment there are nine sections upon which the chief 
of staff relies for information on which to base de- 
cisions and for carrying out his directives. These 
sections are: 1) plans and operations, 2) intelli- 
gence, 3) signal, 4) administration, 5) military 
affairs, 6) secret and confidential matters, 7) train- 
ing, 8) engineer, and 9) artillery. At regimental 
level, the functions of the engineer and artillery 
sections are assumed by the plans and operations 
section. 

In planning operations, the chief of staff has 
the cooperation of the chief of the rear service 
department for logistic planning. 
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The plans and operations section of the opera- 
tions department has general responsibility for ali 
preparations and disposition of troops for the unit. 
The section maintains contact with adjacent 
friendly units, discusses the current situation with 
them, drafts plans for actions against the enemy 
as determined by the unif commanders and chief 
of staff, and submits situation reports concerning 
the disposition of the unit's tactical troops. The 
section is also responsible for drafting and furmish- 
ine tactical maps for use by subordinate units and 
the chief of staff. 

The intelligence section is responsible for de- 
termining enemy order of battle, organization, 
strengths, capabilities, intentions, tactics, morale, 
and other information. The sections at division 
and army jevels are required to compile a daily 
intelligence summary for use by the unit com- 
mander and by higher headquarters, The daily 
summary compiled by army is supposed to be made 
available down to company level. The intelligence 
section operates the unit’s reconnaissance observa- 
tion posts and supervises the activities of the unit's 
reconnaissance elements. In the event that the 
unit commander desires to carry ouf reconnais- 
sance activities and patrols, the section submits 
requirements, suggests methods of investigation, 
and furnishes observers to accompany the troops 
detailed to carry out the reconnaissance. In Co- 
ordination with the political department, the sec- 
tion interrogates enemy prisoners of war for com- 
bat intelligence, transiates enemy documents, and 
aids in censoring mail. 


The signal section, in coordination with the plans 
and operations section, determines the methods 
of communication between the parent organiza- 
tion and subordinate units. It also determines the 
location for lines of communication and for ter- 
minal, switchboard, and radio facilities, and super- 
vises the work of the unit’s tactical signal organiza- 
tion. In addition, the section maintains and 
operates the unit post office and serves as the unit's 
message center. 


The administration section of the operations 
department is charged with the housekeeping 
responsibilities for the headquarters. In conjunc- 
tion with the plans and operations section, it deter- 
mines the mosf desirable location for staff and 
command units, and sees that ground and air 
protection is provided for the headquarters. It 
also attends to the routine maintenance of head- 
quarters facilities and supervises headquarters 
mess and miscellaneous personnel. 


The military affairs section cuts stencils and 
operates a mimeograph machine for all sections 
of the operations department, and maintains up- 
to-date statistics for use by the chief of staff. In 
coordination with the rear service department, the 
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section determines the amount of ammunition 
that should be stored or in the hands of troops, 
and also determines the amount of supplies that 
should be maintained at each level. In addition, 
the section determines when personne! replace- 
ments are needed and probably initiates requisi- 
tions for replacements. 


The secret and confidential affairs section han- 
dies and decodes all encrypted material received 
by the unit, and similarly encodes highly sensitive 
material prior to transmission. 


The training section plans and directs all mili- 
tary training in the unit. It conducts classes on 
tactics, chemical warfare, nomenclature, care and 
handling of weapons, and other subjects. The 
classes may be of an ad hoc or of a fairly permanent 
nature, the latter type involving a series of train- 
ing cycles. The unit’s promotion policy is often 
Closely related to the training cycle, for those 
destined for promotion must in most cases attend 
a training cycle to qualify for a higher grade. 
The training program also provides for officer 
refresher training. During combat situations, the 
training section is sometimes combined with the 
plans and operations section. 


The engineer section seldom consists of more 
than one or two officers. It helps the chief of staff 
and the plans and operations section determine 
the most advantageous location for tunnels, earth- 
works, communications trenches, and other engi- 
neering works, It also has an intelligence func- 
tion in that it is called upon to evaluate reports 
and surveys of enemy fortifications. In addition, 
it supervises the work of the engineer troops in 
the unit. Af regimental level, the functions of 
the section are assumed by the plans and opera- 
tions section. 


The artillery section maintains a main artillery 
observation post in conjunction with the support- 
ing or organic artillery and probably serves as a 
liaison unit between the chief of staff and the 
artilery commander. Nonorganic artillery at- 
tached from higher headquarters is placed under 
the control of this section. Functions of this sec- 
tion, like those of the engineer section, are assumed 
by the plans and operations section at regimental 
level, 


(2) Political department — The political de- 
partment (FiGuRE 81-8) is headed by a chief and 
an assistant who are responsible to the political 
commissar. The five sections always present at 
regiment to army levels are: 1) civil affairs, 
2) security, 3) propaganda, 4) organization, and 
©) youth. In addition, an enemy affairs section 
is present at division and army levels in combat 
areas. The political department at army level 
consists of an estimated 74 officers and 185 enlisted 
men. 
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Ficure 81-8. ARMY POLITICAL DEPARTMENT 


The main function of the political department is 
to suppress and control subversive elements and 
to instill a feeling of allegiance to the Communist 
cause within all personnel, It also takes steps to 
popularize all decisions made by the unit com- 
manders., 


The chief of the department also serves as the 
presiding officer of the “military court’ which 
meets to announce a predetermined verdict to the 
accused. Normally a “tribunal’ composed of the 
unit commander, the political and the assistant 
political commissar, and the political commissars 
of the next lower echelons have met in advance to 
determine the verdict. 


The enemy affairs section, which is present at 
division and army levels in combat areas, processes 
and interrogates captured prisoners of war, sug- 
gests materia} for propaganda leaflets for distribu- 
tion behind enemy lines, and translafes enemy 
documents. In these capacities, 1{ works in con- 
junction with the intelligence section of the opera- 
tions department. The latter section is interested 
in tactical and order of battle information, but 
the enemy affairs section is interested in obtain- 
ing information for use in psychological and polti- 
cal warfare. The intelligence section of the opera- 
tions department or the chief of staff often uses 
interpreters of the enemy affairs section to interro- 
gate prisoners of war. Processing of prisoners of 
war by the enemy affairs section is usually brief, 
and generally consists of registration, short inter- 
rogation, and forwarding to a higher headquarters, 
except in cases of highly intelligent and coopera- 
tive prisoners of war. 


The civil affairs section conducts undercover 
operations among the civilian populace in com- 
munities where troops are stationed, and is charged 
with establishing friendly relations between local 
civilians and military personnel. It acts as a 
liaison agency between the unit and civilians in 
such matters as making purchases and obtaining 
housing, In Korea, these activities require the 
services of an interpreter. Also in Korea the sec- 
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tion at army level may have two or three attached 
NKA officers for liaison with the North Korean 
Army. 

The security section of the political department 
investigates subversive rumors and potentially sub- 
versive elements and personnel within the unit. 
I¢ also censors incoming and outgoing mail, takes 
steps to prevent desertions, picks up stragglers, 
prepares cases against violators of military law, 
maintains files on potentially subversive personnel, 
and investigates anti-Communist espionage. If 
also provides personal guards for unit commanders 
and investigates the administration and efficiency 
of subordinate headquarters. In carrying out 
these duties, the section employs at army level a 
platoon of agents that can be dispatched to any 
part of the unit as overt or covert investigators. 


The propaganda section educates and indoctri- 
nates personnel. It achieves this goal by conduct- 
ing literacy classes and political lectures, giving 
awards for merit and heroism, printing editorial- 
ized news bulletins, and by presenting stage plays 
and other entertainment. Personnel of the sec- 
tion also study enemy propaganda, in order to 
counteract possible effects on the troops. The 
section has an attached entertainment troupe, a) 
of whose productions are based upon propaganda 
themes and designed to instill loyalty to the Com- 
munist cause, 

The organization section controls the officers 
and party members of the unit and does most of 
the administrative work for the political depart- 
ment. The section rates and disciplines party 
members and maintains personne] files, schedules 
meetings of members, recruits new members, and 
supervises the performance of party missions. The 
section also reviews prospective promotions of all 
officers and has contro! over assignment and pro- 
motion of political officers in the unit. 


The youth section supervises the Youth Corps, 
which its comprised of personnel who are being 
groomed for membership in the Communist Party. 
Youth Corps members usually hold the rank of 
private to assistant platoon leader. The section 
holds conferences with the Corps members to dis- 
cuss political matters and to give them specia} 
indoctrination. The importance of the section to 
the unit depends on the size of the Corps member- 
ship which the section recruits. 


(3) Rear service department — The rear 
service department (FIGURE 81-9), headed by a 
chief, assistant chief, and political officer, is re- 
sponsible for providing logistical support for all 
operations undertaken by the unit. The chief of 
the department also assists the chief of staff and 
the unlf commander in planning operations in- 
volving logistic support. Sections within the de- 
partment, responsible for providing supply, medi- 
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cal, and transportation services, are: 1) adminis- 
tration, 2) finance, 3) clothing and equipment, 
4) ordnance, 5) food, 6) storage and distribution, 
7) transportation, and 8) medical. Rear service 
department personnel strength amounts to an 
estimated 215 officers and 980 enlisted men. 


The administration section handles the supply 
administration for the organic support and serv- 
ice organizations and for headquarters, and pro- 
vides mess and housing facilities for the rear serv- 
ice department. 

The finance section handles matters relating to 
personnel] pay and allowances, and local purchases. 
The section at the various echelons pays the 
respective headquarters personnel, whereas a sol- 
dier in a front-line rifle squad receives his pay from 
his platoon leader, who receives it through com- 
mand channels. The section also serves as the 
recipient and disburser of funds intended for the 
tocal purchase of items from private or govern- 
ment sources. On the mainiand, the finance sec- 
tion prepares a monthly budget based on local 
prices and forwards it to higher headquarters, 
When the budget is approved, the section draws 
the unit’s monetary allowance and Supervises the 
purchases of goods and services. The budget in- 
cludes items for food, personnel pay, and such mis- 
cellaneous expenses as weapons maintenance, fire- 
wood, harness maintenance, and replacements for 
expendable equipment. 

The clothing and equipment section maintains 
inventory and status reports on, and supervises 
issue of, the unit’s Class II supplies, which are not 
usually stored but are issued seasonally and 
periodically on the basis of strength reports. 
Requisitions are required only in the event of lost 
or destroyed equipment. 
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The ordnance section is responsible for main- 
taining a steady flow of arms and ammunition to 
the consuming units, and it sees that basic loads 
and stocks are kept at authorized levels. It also 
compiles and forwards requisitions for arms and 
ammunition. When the unit is replaced on line, 
the section transfers certain inventoried stocks of 
armmunition, arms, gas masks, and miscellaneous 
equipment to the replacing unit. The section also 
operates a repair shop that makes minor repairs 
on arms and equipment. 

The food section, depending on the location of 
the unit, handles matters relating either to the 
requisitioning and stockpiling or to the purchasing 
of human and animal rations for the unit. On the 
mainland, the section, with the approval of the 
finance section, makes periodic purchases from 
locaj government granaries and private sources and 
probably only forwards a copy of the purchase 
order to higher headquarters. Little, if any, stor- 
age of food by the military is necessary in China. 
In Korea, the section requisitions food from depots 
maintained by a higher supply echelon and fulfills 
requisitions from its own stocks. All requisitions 
and purchases are based on strength reports sub- 
mitted by subordinate units. The section also 
sees that stocks are maintained at authorized levels 
in Korea, and when the unit is replaced, the sec- 
tion transfers stockpiled food supplies to the 
reheving unit. 

The storage and distribution section operates the 
depots and storage facilities and does the actual} 
transferring of supplies to subordinate units under 
Supervision of the sections concerned. In garri- 
son on the mainiand, this section is undcr control 
of the ordnance section since, under those condi- 
tions, arms and ammunition are practically the 
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only items stored by the tactical units, The aa- 
ministrative details of the section are handled by 
the other sections of the department. When the 
unit is replaced on line, the depots are transferred 
to the relieving unit. At army level in Korea, 
this section usually operates three depots, whereas, 
division and regiment each operate one depot. 


The transportation section operates the organic 
and attached transport facilities for the unit. 
These facilities vary from ‘“‘A” frames and human- 
and animal-drawn carts at regimental level to 
trucks at army level. Many combinations of these 
facilities have been reported for all levels. Equip- 
ment for the section at regimental level consists 
of an estimated 15 horse-drawn carts; at division, 
45 horse-drawn carts and an average of 15 trucks; 
at army, 60 horse-drawn carts, and 90 trucks. The 
trucks possibly are attached from truck regiments. 
On the mainland there are usually no trucks at 
division level. 


The section transports all supplies from the 
unit’s depots to lower echetons or transfer points, 
or it transports supplies from depots of a higher 
echelon to its unit’s depot. The method depends 
on the tactical and logistical situation. In addi- 
tion to transporting supplies, the Secfion also 
evacuates wounded personnel] during trips to the 
rear. 


The medical section treats and evacuates the 
sick and the wounded, and provides veterinary 
services. There are an aid station at regimental 
leve], a hospita) at division level, and three or more 
hospitals at army level. A€ division and army 
levels, there is a Surgical company. Litter-bearer 
units are present at all levels. Medical treatment 
at these levels is rudimentary, and the quality of 
training of dectors and nurses is poor. 

(4) Personnel department — The personnel 
department, headed by a chief and an assistant 
chief, is the smallest of the four staff departments 
and probably has no sections. The department 


maintains personnel records, determines military 
qualifications for officer promotions, and decides 
which personne} should be discharged in line with 
policy directives. The department likewise de 
termines according to policy the amount of pen- 
Sions and gratuities awarded to personnel upon 
discharge, It also awards campaign medals to 
those who serve in theaters of operation. 


d. BATTALION— The battalion commandet’s 
staff usually consists of two operations staff officers, 
an administrative officer, a supply officer and ord- 
nance clerk, and three cultural officers. Also pres- 
ent in the headquarters are medical, secretarial, 
communications, and mess personnel. No staff 
organization exists below battalion level. 


4. Combat units 


&. INFANTRY DIVISION —At full T/O strength an 
infantry division, with an artillery regiment in- 
cluded, consists of an estimated 1,508 officers and 
12,161 enlisted men. Full strength is rarely 
achieved, however; in Korea, a division can ana 
does function with approximately 10,000 to 12,000 
men (FIGURE 81-10). 


The infantry division normally consists of the 
following units: headquarters, operations depart- 
ment, political department, personne] department, 
rear service department, three rifle regiments, one 
artillery battalion or regiment, one reconnaissance 
company, one guard company, one engineer com- 
pany, and one signal company. Medical, trans- 
portation, and supply services are handled by the 
rear service department. 

The division artillery battalion, with an esti- 
mated 60 officers and 558 enlisted men, consists of 
a headquarters section, three artillery batteries, 
each equipped with four 75-mm or 76-mm how- 
itzers, and a transportation platoon (Ficure 
81-11). 

For divisions in Korea, however, there appears 
to be a trend toward replacing the artillery bat- 
talion with an artillery regiment consisting of an 
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estimated 226 officers and 1,552 enlisted men. In 
these instances, the artillery regiment is composed 
of one pack howitzer battalion (twelve 75-mm 
howitzers), one gun battalion (twelve 76.2-mm 
mountain guns), and one antiaircraft battalion 
(twelve 37-mm antiaircraft guns and _ twelve 
12.7-mm antiaircraft machine guns) (FIGURE 
81-12). 
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b. RIFLE REGIMENT —In Korea, the infantry 
regiment T/O is estimated at 350 officers and 3,i70 
enlisted men. The infantry regiment consists of 
the following units: headquarters; operations de- 
partment; political department; personnel depart- 
ment; rear service department; three rifle bat- 
talions; one heavy weapons battalion; one recon- 
naissance, engineer, and guard company; and a 
Signal company. From ali indications, from regi- 
mental] level and below, units utilize both human 
portage and animal-drawn carts due to the short- 
age of motorized transportation below division level 
(FIGURE 81-13). 


The heavy weapons battalion of the infantry 
regiment is a front-line unit that has undergone 
considerable reorganization and now has an esti- 
mated T/O of 43 officers and 505 enlisted men (F'1c- 
URE 81-14). Formerly, it consisted of an 82-mm 
mortar company of six mortars, an antitank com- 
pany of two rocket launchers and four recoilless 
rifles, an antiaircraft company of nine 12.7-mm 
antiaircraft machine guns, and a headquarters 
company. This battalion at present is organized 
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ohn an expanded basis. The new organization re- 
tains the antiaircraft company and has the follow- 
ing: 1) either an 82-mm mortar company con- 
taining 6 mortars or 2 120-mm mortar company of 
four mortars; 2) a recoilless rifle company of six 
or nine 57-mm recoilless rifles; 3) a howitzer com- 
pany of four 70-mm infantry howitzers; and 4) a 
headquarters section. 


Cc. INFANTRY BATTALION —In Korea, the in- 
fantry battalion (FicurE 81-15) T/O is estimated 
at 65 officers and 746 enlisted men. The infantry 
battalion consists of the following units: three 
rifle companies, one heavy-weapons company, and 
a headquarters section. 
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FIGURE 81-15. RIFLE BATTALION 


The heavy weapons company (Ficurs 81-16) of 
the battalion has undergone very little reorganiza- 
tion; ar attempt has been made to equip and 
supply the heavy weapons company to T/O&E 
specifications, the strength being 14 officers and 
152 enlisted men. The heavy weapons company 
consists of a headquarters section, one 82-mm mor- 
tar platoon, and two heavy machine gun platoons. 
Occasionally, a platoon of recoilless rifles may be 
attached temporarily to the heavy weapons com- 
pany. Equipment for this company includes six 
7.62-mm or 7,92-mm heavy machine guns and three 
8i-mim or 82-mm mortars. If and when 4 recoilless 
rifle platoon is attached to the company, two or 
three 57-mm recoilless rifles are included. 
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d. RIFLE comMPpaANY — The rifle company has a 
T/O strength of 13 officers and 179 enlisted men, 
and includes the following units: three rifle pla- 
toons, One weapons platoon, and a headquarters 
section (FrGuRE 81-17). 
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FIGURE 81-17, RIFLE COMPANY 


Weapons in the rifle company include about 80 
rifies or carbines, depending on the availability of 
weapons. There are normally 24 submachine guns 
to the rifle company. These weapons are assigned 
to the platoon and assistant platoon leaders, and to 
the squad and assistant squad leaders of the rifle 
squads. There are also four pistols in the rifle 
company issued to the company commander and 
assistant, and to the political officer and assistant. 


There are generally six hght machine guns per 
rifle company, two each in the hight machine gun 
squad of each rifle platoon. Generally, there are 
not enough individual weapons to equip all com- 
pany personnel, and soldiers without weapons carry 
hand grenades and other explosives. 


The weapons platoon (formerly the mortar pla- 
toon) of the rifle company is equipped with two 
or three 60-mm mortars and two 3.5-inch rocket 
launchers. Organization for the weapons platoon 
consists of two or three mortar squads and two 
rocket launcher squads. 
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e. RIFLE PLATOON — The rifle platoon consists 
of approximately 45 men and includes 3 rifie squads 
and a light machine gun squad (Figure 8i-17). 
Generally there are two officers in a platoon, the 
platoon jeader and assistant. 


The weapons in the rifle platoon include 2 light 
machine guns (assigned to the light machine gun 
squad), 8 submachine guns, and 27 rifles or car- 
bines depending on the availabuity of each weapon. 


f. RIFLE SQUADS — In Korea, the rifle squad in- 
cludes a squad leader and assistant squad leader, 
and numbers from 8 tao 12 men. The squad leader 
and assistant are issued submachine guns, the 
other men of the squad are issued either rifles or 
carbines as the weapons become available. 


The fourth squad of the rifle platoon, with a 
strength of 8 to 12 men, is the light machine gun 
squad, equipped with two light machine guns. 


g. FIELD ARTILLERY Division — The field artil- 
lery division T/O&E strength is estimated to be 
1,073 officers, 6,320 enlisted men, and 108 field ar- 
tillery pieces. 


Each field artillery division comprises the follow- 
ing units: 1) three artillery regiments of 36 pieces 
each; 2) one antiaircraft battalion of tweive 37-mm 
antiaircraft puns and twelve 12.7-mm antiaircraft 
machine guns; 3) one security battalion; 4) one 
rear service section which includes a medical de- 
tachment, and supply and transportation units; 
and 5) a headquarters company which includes ob- 
servation and survey, signal, and reconnaissance 
platoons (FiGurRE 81-18). 


The shortage and lack of standardization of 
equipment has resulted in some variation in the 
organization of Chinese Communist artillery di- 
visions, but usual organization calls for three regi- 
ments to an artillery division. The caliber of the 
pieces is uniform in each battalion, but the caliber 
may vary within a regiment. 


With continued receipt of Soviet material and 
technical assistance, Chinese Communist artillery 
units may be expected to show continued improve- 
ment and standardization, with employment and 
organization closely adhering to Soviet doctrine. 


h. ARTILLERY REGIMENT OF THE FIELD ARTIL- 
LERY DIVISION — Each artillery regiment of the field 
artillery division consists of an estimated T/O&E 
of 260 officers, 1,709 enlisted men, and 36 field 
pieces. The artillery regiment is composed of: 1) 


three artillery battalions with 12 pieces each (vary- 
ing from 105-mm to 155-mm), 2) one antiaircraft 
company of four 37-mm antiaircraft guns or twelve 
12.7-mm antiaircraft machine guns, 3) one trans- 
portation company, and 4) a headquarters company 
which includes observation, signal, and reconnais- 
sance platoons (FIa@uRE 81-19). 
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FIGURE 81-19. ARTYLLERY REGIMENT OF FYELD ARTILLERY 
DIVISION 


1, INDEPENDENT ARTILLERY REGIMENT — There 
are nine independent artillery regiments. The or- 
ganization and strength of independent artillery 
regiments are the same as those of the artillery 
regiments within the field artillery division, al- 
though the type and distribution of artillery pieces 
may vary in certain instances. 
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j. ARMY AND DIVISION ARTILLERY REGIMENTS — 
The artillery regiments of a division consist of two 
artillery battalions (one battalion of twelve 
76.2-mm guns, one battalion of 75-mm pack how- 
itzers), and one battalion of twelve 37-mm and 
twelve 12.7-mm antiaircraft guns; whereas an army 
artillery regiment consists of three artillery bat- 
talions (two battalions of twelve 75-mm guns or 
howitzers each, and one battalion of twelve 105-mm 
howitzers), and one antiaircraft battalion of twelve 
12,.7-mm and twelve 37-mm antiaircraft guns, 


k, ARMORED DIVISION — Five armored divisions 
have been tentatively identified in the Chinese 
Communist Army, subordinate to the Armored 
Command, People’s Liberation Army. The di- 
visions are numbered }, 2, 3, 4, and 6, with an esti- 
mated strength of 800 officers and 4,000 enlisted 
men in each division. 


Each armored division consists of the following 
units: 1) two tank regiments, 2) one motorized in- 
fantry tegiment, 3) one motorized artillery regi- 
ment. 4) a headquarters company, 5) one trans- 
portation battalion, 6) an engineer unit, 7) a signal 
unit, and 8) a reconnaissance unit (FicuRE 81-20). 


Each tank repiment, within the armored division, 
consists of 700 officers and men, and is comprised 
of: 1) four tank companies of nine T-34 tanks 
each, 2) one neavy tank and self-propelled gun 
company of three JS-2 heavy tanks and four Self- 
propelled guns, 3) one submachine gun company, 
4) a headquarters section, 5) one transportation 
company, and 6) one maintenance company. 


The equipment and training for these units have 
been furnished by the Soviet Union. The tanks 
have thus far been used as artillery support. The 
effectiveness of these units In combat remains to 
be tested, but it may be hampered by insufficient 
training of personne), particularly in maintenance 
and communications. 


l, INDEPENDENT TANK REGIMENTS — There are 
four independent tank regiments within the Chi- 
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nese Communist Army also subordinate to the 
Armored Command. 


The organization and strength of the independ- 
ent tank regiment is similar to that of the tank 
regiment within the armored division. 


m. ROCKET-LAUNCHER DIVISION — The rocket- 
launcher division consists of approximately 600 offi- 
cers and 3,300 enlisted men, and of three rocket- 
launcher regiments each equipped with twenty- 
four 132-mm M-13 truck-mounted rocket launch- 
ers (Katyusha). The supporting units for the 
rocKet-launcher division are not known (FIGURE 
§1-21). 
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FIGURE 81-21. ROCKET LAUNCHER DIVISION 


Kach rocket-launcher regiment consists of the 
following units: 1) a headquarters company, 2) one 
security company, 3) one transportation company, 
4) one ordnance company, and 5) two rocket- 
launcher battalions each equipped with twelve 
132-mm M-13 truck-mounted rocket launchers. 
kach battalion consists of three rocket-launcher 
companies, 

This division has not operated in the field as an 
entity, since its regiments have been individually 
supporting combat units. Subordination of the 
rocket-launcher division is unknown except that it 
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probably operates under the control of the artillery 
command of the Chinese Communist “Volunteer” 
headquarters in Korea. 


n. ANTITANK DIVIsion — There are three motor- 
ized antitank divisions which are known as fhe 
31st, the 32d, and the 33d Antitank Divisions. 
The 31st and 32d Antitank Divisions are in Korea 
and the 33d Antitank Division is in Manchuria, 
The estimated T/O strength of each division is ap- 
proximately 583 officers and 3,361 enlisted men. 


Each antitank division consists of the following 
units: 1) a headquarters company, 2) a rear service 
section, 3) signal section, 4) one security company, 
and 5) three antitank regiments each equipped 
with twelve 57-mm and twelve 76.2-mm antitank 
weapons (FIGURE 81-22). 


The antitank regiments, however, unlike other 
artillery regiments in the Chinese Communist 
Army, do not have battalions. Each antitank regi- 
ment consists of the following units: 1) a head- 
quarters company, 2) a rear service section, 3) a 
security company, 4) one antiaircraft machine gun 
company of nine 12.7-mm guns, 5) three antifank 
batteries each equipped with four 57-mm antitank 
guns, anid 6) three antitank batteries each equipped 
with four 76.2-mm antitank guns. 


O. ANTIAIRCRAFT ARTILLERY — Antiaircraft ar- 
tillery in the Chinese Communist Army is steadily 
improving, both in quantity and quality. The ac- 
tual organization of antiaircraft units is not known, 
however. 


The antiaircraft artillery regiments are esti- 
mated to be equipped with 87-mm and 85-mm anti- 
aircraft guns, with 36 guns to each regiment, 
whereas antiaircraft battalions are equipped with 
37-mm and 12.7-mm antiaircraft guns, quantity 
unknown, 
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5. Service units 


&. GENERAL — Prior to its intervention in Ko- 
rea, the Chinese Communist Army had operated 
successfully with a rudimentary service system. 
For the most part, the Chinese Communists rehed 
on equipment and materiel surrendered by the 
Japanese after VJ-Day or captured from the Chi- 
nese Nationalists in the civil war. However, in 
Korea, the elements of modern warfare have forced 
the Chinese Communists to reorganize and im- 
prove their service units. 


The Chinese Communist Service Units have been 
operating under the trial, error, and improvement 
method, and if now appears that a working T/O&E 
has been established for the service units; this 
T/O&E operates with definite limitations, however, 
owing to the scarcity of materie) and the lack of 
trained personnel. 


b. Stenan — The signal units are: the army 
signal section; division signal company; regimental 
reconnaissance, guard, signal company; battalion 
signal section, generally of two squads; and the 
company signal section, usually of four men. 


The signal company (FIGURE 81-23) of the in- 
fantry division includes: 1) one telephone platoon 
which includes three telephone squads and one 
switchboard squad, 2) two messenger platoons, 
each having three messenger squads, 3) one radio 
platoon which includes three radio squads, 4) an 
alr-pround liaison squad, and 5) a headquarters 
platoon. The T/O of the signal company consists 
of 14 officers, 164 enlisted men. 


The signal company of the infantry regiment 
consists of: 1) a telephone communications pla- 
toon, which includes three telephone squads and 
one switchboard squad; 2) messenger platoon which 
includes three messenger squads; 3) one radio 
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FIGURE 81-23. SIGNAL COMPANY OF INFANTRY DIVISION 


sguad, and 4) one air-ground liaison squad. The 
T/O of the signal company consists of 12 officers 
and 97 enlisted men. 


Telephone communications are always main- 
tained from battalion level and above, and gener- 
ally are maintained between battalion and com- 
pany. It can be expected that as equipment and 
trained personnel become available, telephone 
communications will proportionately increase. 


The runner continues to be of considerable im- 
portance in the Chinese Communist Army, and 
messages of significance are written and hand-car- 
yled. The runner is the main means of communi- 
cation at lower levels. 


Cc. REGIMENTAL GUARD, RECONNAISSANCE, ENGI- 
NEER COMPANY — Each unit, comprising 12 officers 
and 156 enlisted men, includes a headquarters and 
command section, two guard (security) platoons, 
one reconnaissance platoon, and one engineer pla- 
toon, J£ appears that wherever possible, these 
units are combined under one command and the 
combination is being increasingly utilized by the 
Chinese Communists as a standard organization 
at regimenta)} level. 


d. ENGINEER — The engineer units as organized 
are: one attached engineer regiment of 270 officers 
and 1,389 enlisted men to an army group (FIGURE 
81-24), one organic engineer battalion to an army, 





one organic engineer company to a division, and 
one organic engineer platoon to a regiment. 


There are three types of engineer unit according 
to the type of work for which they are trained: 1) 
Ordinary engineer units, which are organic engi- 
meer troops of an army or division, are equipped 
with only simple engineering materiel, and their 
functions are limited. 2) Special engineer units, 
which are the independent engineer troops under 
the direct command of higher headquarters, are or- 
ganized in regiments or battalions and are given 
special training and equipment. 3) The supple- 
mentary engineer team is a semimilitary organiza- 
tion. Its primary mission is to help other engineer 
troops in their operations. Its cadre consists 
chiefly of retired engineer officers and technical 
engineer personnel who are civilians unfit for active 
military service. 

The engineer regiment attached to an army 
group consists of the following units: 1) a recon- 
naissance and communications company, 2) a se- 
curity company, 3) three engineer battalions, each 
of which has a headquarters section and three engi- 
neer companies, 4) a rear service section, and 5) 
a headquarters company which includes the head- 
quarters section, operations staff section, political 
staff section, and a rear service staff section (Fic- 
URE 81-24). 
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e. REAR SERVICE — The rear service department ARMOR: 
of unit staffs includes both staff and operational Tanks, Heavy, JS-1 (Soviet) *7 a 
Tanks, Heavy, JS-2 (Soviet)  ........ o5 


sections. (See Ficure 81-9.) Operational] sec- 
tions have the facilities for providing medical, 
transportation, and storage and distribution serv- 
ices for the various echelons. At army level these 
operating agencies of the rear service department 
have an estimated tota} of 160 officers and 951 en- 
listed men; at division level, 73 officers and 419 en- 
listed men; at regimental level, 11 officers and 122 
enlisted men. (For further information on the 
organization and functions of these service units, 
see the Subsections on Staff Organization, and Lo- 
gistics, this Section.) 


D. Order of battle 
1. Strength 


a, PERSONNEL — The Regular Ground Forces 
of the Chinese Communist Army have an estimated 
strength of 3,820,000, including Field Forces 
(2,370,060) and Public Security Troops (1,450,000). 
In addition, the People’s Militia, a part-time irregu- 
lar force, has a strength of approximately 6,000,000. 

b. Units — The various subdivisions (by type) 


of the Chinese Communist combat field forces are 
shown in FIGURE 81-25. 


Ficur¥ 81-25. CHINESE COMMUNIST COMBAT VFIbLD 
FORCE UNITS 
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c. ARMAMENT — Units are equipped with ma- 
teriel from three principal sources (Japan, the 
United States, and the U.S.S.R.) and with some 
weapons of Chinese manufacture, usually copies of 


foreign makes. At present, there is a trend to- 
wata standardization of weapons, utilizing those 
of Soviet manufacture and Chinese-manufactured 
copies of foreign types. Owing to the diversity of 
materiel, considerable variation still exists in the 
equipment of individual units. Therefore, it is im- 
possible to indicate the exact number anda type of 
weapons for a T/O&k. Information is not avail- 
able on number and types of weapons possessed by 
the Chinese Communists; however, an inventory of 
weapons, based on the estimated T/O&E, follows, 
showing the approximate number of each major 
type of weapon believed fo be in the possession of 
the Chinese Communists. 
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Tanks, Medium T-34 (85) (Soviet). 900 


Tanks, Medium, Type 97 (1937) (Japanese) **7a@ 
Tanks, Medium, M-4 (United States) ... **n a 
Tanks, Light, Type 95 (1935) (Japanese) *¥*n a 
Tanks, Light, M-3 (United States) **n a 
Tankettes—Various models (Japanese) **7 oO 
Self-propelled artillery: 
SU 76mm (Soviet) Cees aan 
JSU 122mm (Soviet) . .... .. 2. |). 55 
ARTILLERY: 
155-mm Howitzers (United States) . 25 
152-mm Gun/Howitzers (Soviet) . “na 
122-mm Howitzers (Soviet) . 175 


105-mm Howitzers (United States, Japanese) 500 
85-mm Antiaircraft (Soviet)  .......... “nr a 
76-mm Gun/Howitzers (Soviet) , 580 
76-mm Gun/Howitzers (United States, Jan- 


anese, Chinese) 5,175 
70-mm Howitzers (Japanese) on bee 650 
57-mm Antitank (Soviet) . .. .. - 110 
47-mm Type 1 (1941) Antitank (Japanese) nO 
45-mm M 1937 Antitank (Soviet) ...... na 
40-mm Antiaircraft (United States) **na 
37—-mm Antiaircraft (Soviet) ...... 1,400 

MortTARS: 
120-mm (Soviet, Chinese) 3,100 
81 -82~mm (United States, Soviet, Japanese, 

Chinese) 2. wee ee 3,250 

60-mm (United States, Chinese) . 17,800 


ROCKET LAUNCHERS: 
132-mm Multiple (Soviet) - 15 
60-mm (3.5-inch) (United States, Chinese) 3,800 


* Relatively few in number; recently acquired. 


** Relatively few in number; stocks being de- 
pleted owlneg to attrition. 


2. Dispositions 


a. GENERAL — The disposition of the Chinese 
Communist Field Forces by strengths in the major 
geographical areas (FIGURE 81-26) both at home 
and abroad, as of 1 April 1953, was as follows: 


Korea ....-.. cee eee cee eee 764,006 
Northeast China ...... 255,000 
North China .... .....,..... 123,000 
East China ..... Don ve ee 438,000 
Central/South China ee tees 306,060 
Southwest China .... ....... 209,000 
Northwest Ching .... .......... 174,000 
Tibet 20,000 
Uniocated ..... 0... ele. 75,000 

Total ....... oes 2.370 ,000 


The disposition of the Public Security Troops by 
strengths in the Military Districts is as follows: 


Northeast China ..... ..... ......, 376,000 
North China ...... .. ..... 306,000 
Central/South China Ce 260,000 
Southwest China ............ 106,600 
Northwest China ................. 120,060 
Bast China .. 2. ....... 2 0... 300,000 

Total .... .... ...... - 1,450,000 
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b. DETAILED DISPOSITIONS — For detailed iden- 
tifications and locations of the Chinese Communist 
Field Forces see the quarterly Order of Battle Sum- 
mary of Foreign Ground Forces, published by the 
Office of the AC of S, G-2, Department of the Army. 


E. Strategy and defenses 
1. Strategic problems and doctrines 


Chinese Communist official pronouncements, al- 
though probably somewhat colored for propaganda 
effect, indicate that the functions of the armed 
forces are purely defensive, i.e., to defend the Chi- 
nese homeland against foreign imperialistic na- 
tions. Because of the lack of a modern navy, the 
armed forces will remain primarily land-based, and 
operations outside their borders, except possibly 
for Korea, Taiwan, and Southeast Asia, are un- 
likely in the foreseeable future. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that inter- 
national Communism by nature is offensively 
minded. The Chinese Communists, because of 
their relationship to international Communism, are 
assumed to possess a theoretically aggressive char- 
acteristic, while the function of their army is re- 
putedly basically defensive. The nature of their 
armed forces and the need for an uninterrupted 
period for the reconstruction of China and the de- 
velopment of an industrial economy require a basic 
defensive strategy at least at present; the Chinese 
Communists are committed at the same time to 
play their role in the development of international 
Communism. 

The strategic military problems cf the Chinese 
Communists are: 1) the development of an indus- 
trial base capable of supporting a modern army; 
2) the dependence on outside areas (particularly 
the Soviet Union) for a major portion of all weap- 
ons and equipment; 3) the potential threat of pos- 
sible rearmament and the industrial redevelopment 
of Japan; 4) the necessity for the defense of indus- 
trial areas in Manchuria and North China; 5) the 
difficulty of defending a long and vulnerable coast- 
line against amphibious landings; 6) the contain- 
ment of the Chinese Nationalist Forces on Taiwan 
or, conversely, the “liberation” of the Island; 7) 
the extension of Chinese Communist influence in 
Southeast Asia; 8) the modernization of their 
armed forces consistent with strategic doctrine; 
and 9) the improvement of rail and road nets and 
communications facilities on the mainland. 

From a defensive point of view, Communist 
China would be relatively secure from the west and 
northwest: it is doubtful if even a modern army 
could negotiate the barriers of the high Himalayas 
and the central Asian desert against Chinese Com- 
munist opposition. In South China, the Chinese 
Communists would no doubt resort to their time- 
tested strategy of trading space for time, as the 
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rugged hill terrain and lack of road and rail nets 
would operate to their advantage if they elected to 
employ guerrilla tactics. The Chinese Communists 
would attempt to exact a high price from an invad- 
ing force in return for terrain which would be rela- 
tively useless, since the area is almost totally lack- 
ing in industrial development. In North China, 
and particularly in Manchuria, however, the Chi- 
nese Communists would no doubt fight tenaciously 
to defend the area because of their dependence on 
its industries. Even in this situation, however, the 
Chinese Communists would no doubt rather sacri- 
fice the area than sacrifice their armed forces, and 
again could be expected to trade space for time, 
employing guerrilla tactics, rather than permit the 
annihilation of their armed forces. In this case 
they would fall back on bases in Central and North- 
west China, 


Although the Chinese Communists are placing 
ereat emphasis on the program of modernization 
of the armed forces, the goals of the program are 
not to produce a counterpart of a Western army. 
Rather, the modernized force will lack the degree 
of mechanization and motorization expected in a 
Western army, as such would not be adaptable to 
mainland terrain owing to the lack of road and 
rail nets and communications facilities. Theirs, 
then, will be a force adaptable to the conditions 
under which they would be employed. Even if an 
offensive strategy is contemplated for possible em- 
ployment in Southeast Asia (as an adjunct of the 
overall defensive strategy), the operationa! condi- 
tions would be similar to those of mainiand China. 
The modernization program, with the aim of en- 
hancing combat effectiveness, is designed to im- 
prove organization, to improve both the quantity 
and quality of weapons and equipment, to indoc- 
trinate personnel, and to improve training and 
technical proficiency. Troop strength of the Field 
Force troops has been increased approximately one- 
third since 1949, probably to a large extent by 
bringing existing units up to strength as equip- 
ment became available rather than by activating 
new units. Troop strength may continue to in- 
crease concomitantly with the modernization pro- 
gram as standard T/O’s are achieved. 


From a short-range point of view, the Chinese 
Communists have committed themselves to the ex- 
pulsion of United Nations Forces from Korea and 
to the “liberation” of Taiwan. The campaign in 
Korea has served as a useful means to further the 
consolidation of Chinese Communist contro} of the 
mainiand. Jt has provided a means whereby a 
large part of the economy has been drained out in 
the modernization program for the armed forces, 
to further enhance Chinese Communist prestige in 
the Far East, and to place the Chinese Commu- 
nists in a better bargaining position in the acqui- 
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Sition of additional weapons and equipment from 
the U.S.S.R. 


The Chinese Communists will remain bound to 
the U.S.S.R. both by ideological ties and by the 
requirements for logistical and technical support. 
It is likety that they will follow the general Soviet 
pattern in attempting fo increase their influence 
in Southeast Asia and the Far East by infiltration, 
by subversion, and by promoting civil strife and 
revolution in those areas. In sucha case, the mili- 
tary force in being would be necessary to support 
their activities, 


2 Permanent fortifications 


a. GENERAL SYSTEM—— Permanent fortifica- 
tions are minor factors in developing a strategic 
concept of the China area as a whole. Fortifica- 
tions of Communist China vary considerably in 
extent and design, but none are adequate for more 
than a delaying action against a modern army. 

Communist China’s defenses (Figure 81-27) are 
generally weak. They are concentrated around the 
principal towns and ports and along the main 
routes of communication, especially the railroads. 
The only large, organized system of fortifications 
constructed in China in modern times was built by 
the Japanese along the Manchurian-U.S.8.R. bor- 
Ger; the present condition of this system, or 
whether it is still in existence, cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

Fortification construction in the China area has 
not been the result of any coordinated plan, but 
has been developed over a long period and has been 
designed to meet the needs of the various control- 
ling Powers; fortifications existing today are prin- 
cipally the work of the Japanese, the Chinese Na- 
tionalists and the Chinese Communists. 


Past performance suggests that the Chinese 
Communist Army would not attempt to hold its 
fortifications against determined assault, but 
would withdraw in favor of a war of attrition. 
This strategy, previously employed by the Chinese 
Nationalists against the Japanese, was adopted by 
the Communists in the subsequent civil war. 


b. LAND FORTIFICATIONS — Permanent land for- 
tifications are relatively unimportant in the China 
area as a whole. They are Jeft over from wars 
of the last 20 years; at best, they are not effective 
against modern weapons, and the extent to which 
they are being maintained is not known. There 
are land fortifications on the mainland and on the 
island of Hainan, under the control of the Com- 
munists, 

The extensive system of fortifications along por- 
tions of the Manchurian-U.S.8.R. border (Ficure 
81-27), constructed by the Japanese during the 
occupation of Manchuria, was composed of well- 
built concrete gun emplacements at intervals of 
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FIourE 81-27. PERMANENT FORTIFICATIONS 


a few hundred yards, underground shelters and 
communications, and barbed-wire entanglements. 
The fortifications around Hailar, Nen-ch’eng, and 
Pel-an were located primarily to block any Soviet 
offensive directed down the main routes of com- 
munications into Manchuria, Those in the eastern 
area reportedly were to be used as departure points 
in an offensive against the U.S.S.R., with the cap- 
fure of Vladivostok as the first objective. In the 
last days of World War II, the Soviets overran these 
Manchurian defenses, leaving many intact. It 
seems very probable that, during their occupation 
of Manchuria, the Soviets removed or destroyed 
most of the remaining fortifications. However, 
reports received in 1948 indicated that in the 
Hailar area new fortifications were being con- 
structed or existing structures were being repaired. 


Throughout most of the coastal and many of 
the adjacent provinces of China, the Japanese, 
Chinese Nationalists and Communists constructed 
innumerable minor defenses, such as blockhouses, 
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pillboxes, gun emplacements, trenches, and barbed- 
wire entanglements, in and about cities and towns, 
and along the lines of communication, especially 
the railroads. 

The Japanese, and the Chinese Nationalists more 
than the Communists, put much effort into the 
construction of fortifications along the lines of 
communication; bridges, approaches to railroad 
stations, and some critical terrain features were 
fortified. 


The city and town defenses usually consisted of 
outer and inner perimeters of defense. The outer 
defenses, outside the city, normaly were not strong 
and consisted merely of troop shelters and firing 
trenches. The inner defenses, in the suburbs, 
were the main line of resistance and consisted 
mainly of pillboxes sited at intersections and other 
strategic points, such as high ground and city 
walls, (City and town defenses constructed by 
the Chinese Nationalists were rather poorly or- 
ganized.) 


Fortification design in the coastal and adjacent 
provinces varied with location, the government 
and individual responsible, and materials avail- 
able. Some works had fire and communication 
trenches, Blockhouses and pulboxes ranged from 
well-designed, cylindricai, reinforced-concrete 
structures built by the Japanese, to brick or mud 
huts built by both Chinese Nationalists and Com- 
munists. Armament was rarely larger than light 
machine guns. The crude structures of the Chi- 
nese were designed for employment of smal]l-arms 
fire. Many were of brick and were sometimes plas- 
tered to give the appearance of substantial con- 
struction; these brick structures offered little pro- 
tection, as the larger weapons of the small-arms 
category usually could penetrate thelr walls. Mud 
structures offered virtually no protection. 


There are no reports of permanent land forti- 
fications along the Mongolian border, the border 
of Sinkiang province facing the U.S.S.R., or the 
India-Burma-Indochina border in southwestern 
China. 


The Great Wall, the walls and moats of many 
cities of China, and the ancient fortresses of Tibet 
offer little protection from attack by a modein 
army and are principally of historical interest 
only. 

Permanent land fortification on the islands off 
the Communist-hetd mainland were largely con- 
structed by the Japanese during Wor!d War IT. 


c, COASTAL DEFENSES — Coastal defenses of the 
China area are generally inadequate for more than 
delaying action, although they are being continu- 
ally strengthened. Most of the defenses are lo- 
cated on the Communist-held mainiand and off- 
lying islands. 
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All of Communist China’s coastal defense in- 
stallations are manned by the Chinese Communist 
Army, although technical aid and some degree of 
supervision are provided by the Soviet Army. Ad- 
ministrative zones largely correspond with the 
grouping of defenses concentrated around the 
cities and harbors. 


The coastal defense fortifications of Communist 
China are undergoing rapid expansion and de- 
velopment, but their primary purpose as a delay- 
ing factor is unchanged. Most of the recent and 
current construction is of the temporary type; 
however, some permanent installations are being 
developed. 


On the mainland between the Indochina border 
and the Chu Chiang (commonly known as Pear] 
River) estuary there are minor fortifications. The 
island of Hainan off this coast is heavily fortified, 
with at least 27 forts. The entire coast of the 
istand shows the results of the Japanese occupa- 
tion during World War II in its comparatively 
well-developed defense system. Most of these po- 
sitions have been long overgrown, however, and 
no affempt is made towards their maintenance. 

In the Yu-lin/San-ya area only one occupied 
position is known to exist; it is an antiaircraft 
position, but the guns are in doubtful operating 
condition. In the Hai-k’ou area, there are three 
installations occupied: a dual-purpose battery, an 
antiaircraft battery with two six-position sections; 
and a light four-position dual-purpose battery 
northwest of Hou-hal. 

Indications are that the islands and the shoyre- 
line of the Pearl River estuary, as well as the island 
area up to and around Canton, have been fortified. 
The area is believed to be defended by large-caliber 
artillery pleces. Many long-range, radar-con- 
trolled guns reportediy have been installed in 
recent months. Practically ali the newer installa- 
tions have been located in or near major ports. It 
is estimated that none of the islands has guns of 
caliber larger than 105-mm, although if is pos- 
sible that the Hu Men fortress has 122-mm Soviet 
weapons. 

The Chinese coastline between the Pearl River 
estuary and Hangchow Bay—except for the ports 
of Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow—is not believed 
to be heavily fortified. The few installations at 
Swatow and Foochow are not considered capable 
of prolonged defense. However, the defenses at 
Amoy are stronger. Although no heavy coast 
artillery appears fo be present, there are many pill- 
boxes with supporting trench systems. It is be- 
lieved the Amoy area can offer considerable resist- 
ance to attacking infantry. 


The area around Hangchow Bay and nearby 
Shanghai formerly was believed to be the most 
heavily defended section of the entire Chinese 
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coast; jJater reliable information, however, indi- 
cates that military installations and defenses in 
that sector are mostly of light and medium beach 
defenses, with some antiaircraft batteries around 
Shanghai. Twenty radar stations are reported be- 
tween Shanghai and the Yangtze River estuary, 
five stations have been installed along the coast 
cast of the city, and others are to be added. Chou 
Shan and other islands of Hangchow Bay have 
underwater obstacles consisting of weighted bam- 
boo logs cross-connected with barbed wire. 


A semipermanent defense network is belng de- 
veloped along the entire coastline north of Shane- 
hai, but details concerning it are not available. It 
is likely that the present defenses of Tsingtao ana 
Ta-ku will be integrated with the network. A 16- 
inch cannon has been installed in Tsingtao, and 
three heavy coastal guns are reported just north 
of the city. One 3-inch gun is reported north of 
Ta-ku. Construction of gun emplacements on the 
island in Pohai Strait opposite Port Arthur Naval 
Base has also been reported. 


Minefields nave been reported in the area of 
Fukien province, Chin-chiang, Swatow, and Hu 
Men. An increasing interest is being shown in 
minelaying techniques and in obtaining suitable 
stocks of mines. The important ports probably 
are being protected by mined areas, as sufficient 
stocks and trained personne] become available. 


F. Tactics 


1. Basic tactical doctrines 


a, GENERAL — The tactical doctrine of the Chi- 
nese Communist Army of today is a combination 
of orthodox military tactics and guerrilla tactics. 
This doctrine has evolved through more than 20 
years of continuous combat, usually against su- 
perior numbers and always againsf better 
equipped, regular military forces. Besides provid- 
ing a seasoned military force, these years of war- 
fare and privation have produced Chinese Com- 
munist military leaders who are well-grounded in 
the principles of war, and to whom the perplext- 
ties of combat have become second nature. Chi- 
nese Communist commanders, accustomed to fight- 
ing on a “shoestring” of supply and with a mini- 
mum of weapons and equipment, are particularly 
adept in the arts of deception, ruses, infiltration, 
and improvisation. 

Since the Chinese Communist Army Js essen- 
tially an infantry Army, its military leaders have 
developed tactics designed to exploit the capabili- 
ties of infantry and to offset weaknesses in arti}- 
lery, armor, and logistical support. Shortage of 
firepower has been at least partly overcome by 
years of training and experience in night opera- 
tions and by a high degree of proficiency in con- 
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cealment and mobility. However, much of the suc- 
cess of Chinese Communist commanders can be 
attributed to the well-learned practice of engaging 
enemy forces only when the situation js most ad- 
vantageous to them, and the utilization of tac- 
tics—orthodox, guerrilla, or a combination of the 
two—which will insure the greatest gains. 


b. ATTACK 


(1) Preparation for attack — The Chinese 
Communists frequently break close contact with 
opposing forces before beginning an attack, to 
permit regrouping, replacement, and resupply. 
After one division is readied, the army (fhe prin- 
cipal tactically self-sufficient unit of the Chinese 
Communist Army) may assign the responsibility 
of the entire army front to the ready division. The 
remaining two divisions may be withheld in a 
reserve position to permit completion of the re- 
grouping, replacement, and resupply process. (The 
norma! attack formation of subordinate elements, 
however, is “two up, and one back.’’) 

The division on the line has three missions: 
counter-reconnaissance, acquisition of intelligence, 
and confusion of the enemy. Probing forces are 
dispatched to seek weak points in the enemy de- 
fense. Smali units frequently are sent forward 
to engage numerically larger units to keep the 
enemy In doubt and apprehension. Meanwhile, 
reconnaissance units are dispatched to ascertain 
enemy strength and defense positions. Sometimes 
these troops don civilian clothing and infiltrate the 
enemy's territory. Civilians in the immediate 
neighborhood are interrogated on intelligence mat- 
ters. Acquisition of this intelligence is of utmost 
Importance because usually the Chinese Commvp- 
nists will not execute an attack maneuver unless 
they are sure that they will have a minimum nu- 
merical superiority of at least three to one. 

(2) Attack maneuvers — The standard at- 
tack maneuvers of the Chinese Communists are 
envelopment (Single or double), penetration, and 
ambuscade. 

(a) SINGLE ENVELOPMENT — The two di- 
visions in the rear having been readied for the 
attack, the army is now ready to execute the ma- 
neuver. One of the two divisions in the rear is 
committed in a thrust on 4 maximum three-mile 
front through a weak point in the enemy’s line. 
This point is preferably at the boundary of two 
enemy units. When the attacking division has 
penetrated the line and is well in rear of the 
enemy line units, approximately two battalions are 
sent to the right and approximately two battalions 
are sent to the left, with the remaining battalions 
(generally five) continuing on to engage the enemy 
reserve unit. Meanwhile, the other division in 
the rear is to have executed a single envelopment 
and joins with one of the penetrating forces mov- 
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ing out to right or left. The division on the line 
continues actively to occupy the enemy by probing 
attacks. The reserve for the attack is supplied 
by a reserve army (generally one night’s march to 
the rear) which will have moved in to act as an 
active reserve for the attacking army. After 
the ground has been secured, the “two up, and one 
back” formation of the attacking army is re-estab- 
lished. This tactic is basic and can be executed by 
units down to company (FIGURE 81-28). 
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FIGURE 81-28, CHINESE COMMUNIST ATTACK MANEUVER, IN- 
VOLVING PENETRATION AND SINGLE ENVELOPMENT 


(0) DOUBLE ENVELOPMENT— The Chinese 
Communists frequently utilize double envelopment. 
In this tactic, elements of the attacking force en- 
pape the opposing force at or near the center of 
the enemy main line of resistance, endeavoring 
to pin down the defending force with fire and also 
fo draw defensive fire. The rest of the attacking 
unit, often as high as 80% of the total unit 
strength, divides into two forces and attacks the 
enemy’s flanks, The enveloping force's principal 
objectives are to cut the enemy’s main supply route 
and, if possible, to encircle him. Double envelop- 
ment, accompanied by frontal assault, on the bat- 
tation level, is illustrated in Ficure 81-29. 
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FIGURE §81~29. T'yPICAL CHINESE COMMUNIST ATTACK MANEU- 
VER, UTILIZING DOUBLE ENVELOPMENT AND FRONTAL ASSAULT 


(Cc) AMBUSCADE—In conjunction with 
their envelopment or penetration tactics, the Chi- 
nese Communists, wherever possible, employ the 
technique of ambuscade to delay reinforcements, 
resupply, or withdrawal of the defending force. . 
To accomplish this, units are infiltrated through 
the enemy lines before the attack. Once through 
the lines, these units regroup and take up pre- 
viously selected positions in the rear of the defend- 
ing force, usually along avenues of approach or 
withdrawal, in defiJes, or in other areas affording 
concealment. Units employed in the ambush gen- 
erally will hold their fire until the defending forces 
begin a withdrawal or attempt reinforcement. If 
the defenders show a determination to resist, am- 
bush units will concentrate fire on the enemy’s 
rear to create confusion and to prevent proper 
employment of reserve forces. A heavy prepon- 
derance of automatic weapons will be found among 
units assigned this type of mission (Figure 81-30). 
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Ficure 81-30. INFILTRATION OF TROOPS TO REAR OF ENEMY 
DEFENSE LINE PRIOR TO LAUNCHING ATTACK 


(3) Assaulé—tIn attempting a penetration 
by frontal assault, the Chinese Communists at 
times utilize “human-wave” tactics, in which non- 
regular or other “expendable” personnel are sacri- 
ficed to provide the initial shock action. These 
forward troops, in 4 frontal asault, may or may not 
be armed with small arms. In instances in Korea, 
their only armament consisted of grenades or 
obstacle-demolition equipment, such as bangalore 
torpedoes, grenade clusters, or improvised satchel 
charges. The pattern in the ‘human-wave”’ at- 
tack, as demonstrated in Korea, is to commit units 
in a leapfrog fashion, with second and third waves 
moving up through the often decimated ranks of 
tne forward assault units. By the employment 
of these assault waves, the Chinese Communists 
apparently hope to: 1) reduce defensive obstacles, 
2) demoralize the defending troops through con- 
tinuous shock action, and 3) force the defenders 
to disclose their positions, prematurely commit 
their reserves, and deplete their supply of ammu- 
nition. Usually, after these objectives have been 
attained, wholly or in part, regular forces are 
committed to exploit the breakthrough or to coun- 
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ter enemy counterattacks. These regular forces 
use automatic weapons extensively. 


Except when “numan-wave” tactics are em- 
ployed, forward Chinese Communist attacking 
echelons normally consist of squad- or platoon- 
size groups equipped with grenades and subma- 
chine guns. Frequently these groups are deployed 
in wedge formation as they cross the line of de- 
parture. In a company attack, the lead platoon 
moves out in the attack upon signal from the 
company commander. Generally, the platoon 
jeader is at the front of the formation, with the 
assistant platoon leader at the rear. In the ad- 
vance these groups have a tendency to maintain 
close formation until they are within assaulting 
distance of the enemy’s position. 


In Korea, when the first wave of Chinese Com- 
munist skirmishers were engaged by United Na- 
tions small-arms fire, which often occurred at 
fewer than 50 yards, they would hit the ground. 
If the fire lifted temporarily, they would rise and 
advance until fire was resumed. Once the attack- 
ing echelon was committed along an avenue of 
approach, the commander appeared reluctant to 
change his course, even though advance along that 
route seemed at times unprofitable. 


(4) Employment of reserves —Normaly, 
the Chinese Communists use the conventional 
commitment of two units in the attack with one 
in reserve. At times, however, they employ only 
one unit in the attack, holding two units in re- 
serve; in this case, if the assault unit fails to reach 
its objective, one reserve unit is committed to rein- 
force the attacking echelon. If these two units 
cannot complete the mission, the third unit is 
committed. If necessary, additional reserves from 
higher echelons are employed. Frequently, the 
Chinese Communists appear willing to continue 
this plecemeal, wave-type commitment, with little 
regard to casualties, until the enemy position is 
overrun. 


(5) Continuation of the attack — After an 
objective is taken, the Chinese Communist attack- 
ing force will, if the state of combat efficiency per- 
mits, continue to press the attack. Under such 
circumstances, the reserve unit will be left to con- 
solidate the position gained. If the attacking force 
has sustained heavy casualties in the action, re- 
serve units will continue the attack. 


Chinese Communist tactical doctrine places 
great stress On exploitation of initia) successes if 
and when enemy resistance crumbles. Smal}-unit 
commanders are encouraged to exploit initial gains 
without waiting for the assignment of new objec- 
tives. Im Korea, however, such flexibility and 
initiative normally have not been observed at levels 
lower than battalion. 
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Frequently, the Chinese Communists, because of 
their preference for night fighting, particularly in 
the face of enemy air superiority, will discontinue 
an attack or pursuit at dawn. 


C. DEFENSE 


(1) General doctrine —'The Chinese Com- 
munists, during their mainland operations against 
the Chinese Nationalist Army, demonstrated great 
mobility in their defensive tactics. They rarely 
attempted a positional defense when the tactica} 
situation developed unfavorably for them or dur- 
ing periods of consolidation after a successful of- 
fensive operation. Outpost lines usually were 
lichtly held, often with irregular forces, while the 
regular combat formations were held in a position 
to maneuver and to counterattack at the most 
favorable tactical location. While operating 
against the Chinese Nationalists, the Chinese Com- 
munists frequently would withdraw their main 
forces in an unfavorable situation and, using small 
mobile units, would endeavor to harass the rear 
and flanks of the enemy, ambush leading elements, 
and attempt to split and isolate elements of the 
opposing’ force. 

After mid-1951, however, the Chinese Communist 
Army in Korea demonstrated its ability to change 
to a more nearly fixed and positional type of de- 
fense. Nevertheless, the Army’s prior use of & 
mobile type of defense continues to influence its 
tactics, In the event of operations in which manevu- 
verabilify is less restricted than in Korea, the 
Chinese Communists may revert, if it is advan- 
tageous, to the employment of highly mobile de- 
fensive tactics. 


(2) Tactical organization for the defense 

(a) GENERAL — Chinese Communist de- 
fensive tactics, as demonstrated in Korea, usually 
consist of defense in great depth. The Chinese 
Communists organize defensive positions on key 
terrain features to deny avenues of approach to 
theenemy. Other defensive positions are organized 
for mutual support, and are designed to break up 
or absorb enemy attacks. Local main lines of re- 
sistance are generally used in the organization of 
small-unit battle positions; however, the concept of 
interlocking bands of grazing fire across the front 
of entire units seems to be lacking. Small units, 
equipped with automatic weapons, are deployed in 
. the forward positions, with the heavier weapons 
located to the rear and on the flanks. 


(6) SCREENING FORCE-—Chinese Com- 
munist screening forces are given the mission of 
deceiving or delaying the enemy. Such forces 
usually consist of smali patrols or units dug in on 
prominent terrain features in front of the outpost 
line of resistance. The screening forces generally 
will permit enemy patrols to pass unopposed when 
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it appears to the Chinese Communists that these 
patrols will neither be able to locate the main de- 
fensive positions nor have the intent to occupy Key 
terrain features. The screening forces will engage 
the main attacking force; however, the units em- 
ployed in a screening force frequently are equipped 
with only one or two machine guns, in addition to 
other smali arms and e@renades. Under heavy pres- 
sure, they will fal! back to the outpost line of re- 
sistance. 


(Cc) OUTPOST LINE OF RESISTANCE — Chinese 
Communist units occupying an outpost line of re- 
Sistance usually are well dug-in and camouflaged. 
Small United Nations patrols in Korea occasionally 
were permitted to pass through the outpost line of 
resistance, with the Chinese Communists usually 
employing only long-range machine gun and 
mortar fire against them. Against main attacking 
forces, however, the Chinese Communists adopted 
a tenacious defense of the outpost line. They also 
invariably counterattacked to try to restore a lost 
position, 


(ad) LOCAL SECURITY — Between the out- 
post line of resistance and the main battle posi- 
tions, lower echelons (battalion and company) 
usually piace smali local security elements 50 to 
200 yards in front of the main battle position, de- 
pending on the situation and the terrain. The 
principal mission of these security elements is to 
man observation and listening posts and to warn 
the main defending units of an impending attack. 
Generally, a squad leader and two or three privates 
man these positions. 

(€) BATTLE POSITIONS AND RESERVES — In 
their main battle positions, the Chinese Com- 
munists stress defense in depth, with a series of 
mutually supporting defense perimeters located on 
key terrain features. This concept of defense in 
depth is also emphasized in the construction of the 
local defense areas, which usually consist of threc 
defense lines (Ficure 81-31). 


The first series of trenches in the }ocal defense 
area is, whenever possible, constructed on spurs or 
at the head of draws in front of the terrain feature 
to be defended. The second line of trenches is 
located further up the slope, generally midway 
between the first series of trenches and the main 
entrenchments located near or on the crest. The 
first defense line normally is occupied by riflemen 
and has machine guns emplaced for all-round de- 
fense. The third line constitutes the main defense 
position of the locai defense area. Weapons in this 
line provide supporting fires both for its defensive 
force and for adjacent perimeter defense areas. If 
advantageous to them, the Chinese Communists 
may utilize elements of the unit occupying the 
main defense position of the local defense area in 
a counterattack to restore positions along the first 
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FIGURE 91-31. ORGANIZATION OF CHINESE COMMUNIST LOCAL 
DEFENSE AREA 


and second defense lines. ‘They will fight tena- 
ciously to hold the main defense position. 

Considerable variation has been noted in the de- 
fensive deployment of reserves by the Chinese Com- 
munists. At times, two-thirds of the defending 
force are deployed in the main battle positions, 
while one-third is held in reserve in the rear. Fre- 
quently, however, two-thirds of the unit are held 
in reserve. There have been instances where a 
whole unit, particularly on the company and bat- 
talion level, has been committed to the local defense 
area, with the reserve force being provided by the 
next higher echeton. 


(3) Conduct of the defense 


(a) GENERAL — The Chinese Communists 
in Korea consistently maintained a tenacious de- 
fense of their main battle positions. Thorough en- 
trenchments, involving foxholes, bunkers, tunnels, 
and caves, characterized their organization of 
ground. Coordinated defensive fires, including ar- 
tillery and mortar barrages and heavy use of auto- 
matic weapons, became increasingly heavy against 
United Nations attacking forces. The Chinese 
Communists employ reserves freely, and local 
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counterattacks can usually be expected almost im- 
mediately if their forward defense positions are 
penetrated. 


{(b) COUNTERATTACK — The counterattack 
is the backbone of Chinese Communist defensive 
tactics. Counterattack is almost an automatic re- 
sponse when ground is lost or a penetration is made 
by an attacking force. Such counterattacks gen- 
erally are local, and, in most instances, emphasis 
is placed on penetrations and flank attacks. When- 
ever possible, defensive elements endeavor to hold 
their positions during daylight hours to permit 
counterattacks under cover of darkness. If a de- 
fensive force has to withdraw from a position dur- 
ing daylight, it usually can be expected to counter- 
attack during the early evening in an attempt to 
regain, and to permit organization of, the position 
before daylight. Extensive reconnaissance is made 
in the preparation of a counterattack plan, and 
commanders of reserve units are required to be 
thoroughly familiar with ali aspects of the terrain 
over which they wil] move at night. 


In @ counterattack, the Chinese Communists 
usually divide the initial counterattackinge force 
into widely extended groups of squad and platoon 
size, while main elements remain in reserve to 
exploit any gains. Units of the initial echelon ap- 
proach enemy positions stealthily, deploy, and then 
attack swiftly. Frequently, the attackers attempt 
to infiltrate troops into the enemy’s rear areas to 
disrupt communications and to prevent reinforce- 
ment. The Chinese Communists generally will use 
a counterattacking force of company to regimenta} 
size, depending on the situation. Their counter- 
attack doctrine emphasizes that all action con- 
nected with a night counterattack, including a 
withdrawal if necessary, must be completed by 
daylight. 


(Cc) TRAP WITHDRAWAL — Sometimes the 
Chinese Communists will voluntarily withdraw 
their defensive front-line units in an attempt to 
lure enemy attacking forces into a trap. This trap 
withdrawal is usually characterized by a “leap frog” 
pattern. For example, in a regimental withdrawal, 
with the regiment deployed with one battalion ‘‘up” 
and two battalions “back”, the first (leading) 
battalion will pass between the second and third 
battalions. The second and third pick up the fire 
fight. All three battalions gradually retreat in the 
direction of division headquarters, passing between 
the second and third regiments. When the attack- 
ing force penetrates to the vicinity of the second 
and third regiments, a flanking movement is 
executed by both of these units. At the same time, 
the first regiment regroups rapidly, reverses its di- 
rection, and joins the fight with a frontal attack, 
while the other two regiments attempt to close 
the trap on the attacking force. 
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(d) DIVERSIONARY ATTACK — The diversion- 
ary attack is another noteworthy Chinese Commbp- 
nist Qefensive tactic. In the face of an enemy at- 
tack in one sector, the Chinese often will launch 
a diversionary attack in another sector, where the 
situation is more favorable to them, in an attempt 
to divert the enemy from his primary objective. 
This type of tactic was frequently used against Chi- 
nese Nationalist forces on the mainland. 

(4) Organization of fire 

(a2) ARTILLERY — Chinese Communist ar- 
tillery doctrine calls for the assembly of all kinds 
of artillery into temporary combat formations for 
support in either attack or defense. Generally 
“accompanying artillery” Is used in the attack; 
“roving artillery,” in the defense. When artillery 
units are attached by a higher echelon to an in- 
fantry unit, they are organized with the organic 
artillery of the infantry unit into temporary artil- 
lery groups. 

As the Chinese Communists view it, the “roving 
artillery” is organized when in defense to destroy 
or harass the attack capability and formation of 
the enemy and to force him to deploy prematurely. 
It occupies preconstructed emplacements and fires 
to interdict or deceive the enemy. It coordinates 
closely with the infantry commanders of the ad- 
vance and screening positions and supports their 
actions directly. It may be shifted quickly from 
one sector to another in accordance with the direc- 
tion of the enemy attack. From this concept of 
mobile artillery in the defense is derived the term 
“roving artillery,” 

Heavy mortars (120-mm caliber and up) gener- 
ally are regarded as artillery by the Chinese Com- 
munists and are disposed and employed as such. 
These mortars are sheltered in bunkers and indi- 
vidual pits, often connected by communications 
trenches, Many pits have been equipped with some 
type of overhead cover, still allowing a small open- 
ing for the mortar to be fired. Camouflaging of 
mortars is resorted to, especially when the mortars 
concerned are part of a static defense setup and 
are relied upon chiefly to deliver prearranged de- 
fense barrages. 


The use of heavy mortars as artillery in Korea 
and their relative place in the artillery hierarchy 
is well described by a report of the disposition of 
one Chinese Communist division’s§ artillery: 
122-mm howitzers and 76-mm divisional guns in 
the rear, 120-mm mortars approximately two to 
four kilometers forward of the howitzers and di- 
visional guns, 76-mm regimental guns approxi- 
mately two to three kilometers forward of the 
120-mm mortars, and the 45-mm antitank guns 
nearest the main line of resistance. 


A comparison of Chinese Communist defensive 
mortar and artillery fires shows the types of fire 
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to be closely related; periods of intense artillery 
fire were also periods when maximum amounts 
of mortar fire were received by United Nations 
positions. In general, however, the Chinese Com- 
musts employ their mortars extensively for 
close-in defensive barrages, especially against night 
forays by United Nations forces, whereas they em- 
ploy artillery to a greater extent in daylight actions 
along the front lines. Since enemy mortars ap- 
parently are removed from their positions at day- 
break and taken into covered shelters, many of 
these defensive fires are inaccurate and have at 
times proven rather ineffective. By the same 
token, the fact that the Chinese Communists must 
readjust on a new target area every time their 
mortars are newly placed into firing position prob- 
ably accounts for some of the lack of accuracy of 
their mortar fire in the initial stages of daylight 
battiefeld contacts. 


The Chinese Communists have long demon- 
strated their adeptness in integrating both artillery 
and heavy mortars in their overall) fireplan. At 
times they appear to have relied on mortar support 
heavily because of the simpler and cheaper produc- 
tion of these weapons when compared with artil- 
lery; also, because the lighter weight and greater 
mobility were particularly advantageous in fluid 
defense situations, since the Chinese Communist 
armies were handicapped by the lack of motor 
vehicle transport and the resultant loss of mobility. 
With the stabilization of the tactical situation 
along static defense positions and the increase in 
transport facilities, a trend to replace some of the 
heavy mortars by artillery pieces has become more 
and more apparent. This development has also 
been furthered by the increasing availability of 
artillery equipment. 


Since the early days of the Korean fighting, fire- 
direction techniques have improved considerably, 
resulting In Increased massing and shifting of fire 
by batteries and, occasionally, by battalions. Fire- 
direction centers are maintained at battery level, 
and firing is by battery, rarely by battalion. The 
battalion serves as a coordinating and liaison agent 
with the infantry and controls the fire of the in- 
dividual batteries to give the best support to the 
infantry, but firing data actually are computed 
by the battery fire-direction center. 


Forward observers are sent by the supporting 
artillery battalion and batteries direct to obser- 
vation posts and do not operate with specific in- 
fantry companies. However, Chinese Communist 
artillery doctrine sets forth that the infantry com- 
mander will assign overall fire support missions 
to the artillery commander, with close coordina- 
tion between both commanders to be maintained 
at all times. 
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(b) ARMoR — Chinese tanks and Sself-pro- 
pelled guns in the forward areas have, almost with- 
out exception, been used as mobile artillery to sup- 
plement supporting artillery fires. Numerous fir- 
ing positions for tanks and self-propelled guns have 
been constructed in the forward areas and the 
armor can move forward to these emplacements 
under cover of darkness. In the event of a defense 
against an all-out attack Chinese Communist ar- 
mor probably would furnish supplementary direct 
fire-support from these positions. In addition, the 
Chinese probably would employ both tanks and 
self-propelled guns against enemy armor partici- 
patine in the attack. This was evidenced by the 
disposition of Chinese Communist armor in Ko- 
rean forward areas where tanks were deployed to 
defend against logical approaches for United Na- 
tions armor into Chinese positions. 


(C) LIGHT MORTARS AND SMALL ARMS — 
The battle positions of the Chinese Communists 
in Korea usually consisted of three defense lines. 
Frequently, fires from these defense lines were 
organized as follows: As attacking United Nations 
forces started up the defended terrain feature, the 
Chinese Communists would place mortar and ar- 
tillery fire on the attacking forces, along with 
heavy machine gun fire from the second line of 
trenches, when in range. No rifle fire was used 
at this time. As the attacking forces approached 
to within 100 fo 200 yards of the first line of de- 
fense, rifle fire from the first defense line was added 
to the mortar and machine gun fire. As they ap- 
proached stil closer, grenades were thrown. If 
the United Nations forces gained control of the 
first line of trenches, then resistance was centered 
on the second line, with rifle fire, machine gun fire, 
and other supporting fire from the third line of 
trenches, and from light mortars. If the Chinese 
Communists were forced out of the second line 
of trenches, there still remained the main (third) 
defense position with riffe fire, grenades, and or- 
ganic machine guns for further support. 


Chinese Communist tactical manuals and in- 
structions to commanders consistently emphasize 
the conservation of ammunition. In view of this 
fact, and subject to modifications relating to the 
situation, terrain, and the nature of the enemy 
offensive, the following ranges, in yards, per 
type of weapon apparently are advocated by the 
Chinese Communists: 


82-mm mortar . _..... 3850 to 1,750 
60-mm mortar... .. . ..... 350 to 1,100 
Heavy machine gun.... .... 350 to 900 
Light machine gun ........... 200 to 500 
Rocket launcher ............... §0 to 1060 
Rifle .. 2. 0. Loc oe 50 to 200 
Submachine gun | . 30 to 100 
Carbine ....... Ce ee 30 to 100 
Grenade ......... .... 10 to 30 
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(5) Organization of ground 


(2) TRENCHES AND FOXHOLES — The Chi- 
nese Communists made extensive use of tempo- 
rary foxholes and trenches in the Korean cam- 
paign, consistently digging in more thoroughly 
than is customary for Western armies. Chinese 
Communist tactics seem to call for an almost 
automatic digging of foxholes at any halt, no mat- 
ter how minor or temporary. This system is also 
practiced by the Soviets. 


In the rear areas, entrenchments frequently are 
constructed for squad-size groups. In front-line 
defensive positions, foxholes are dug to accommo- 
date one or two men. The Chinese Communists, 
using the pack shovel as the principal tool, dig 
their holes to a depth of 3 or 4 feet, at staggered 
intervals of 7 to 10 feet. At times they make sec- 
ondary excavations in the sides of the walls for 
further protection from air strafing. 


In Korea, a Chinese Communist defensive posi- 
tion normally was established along the crest of 
a ridgeline for all-around defense. On occasion, 
trenches for the main battle position have been 
dug in on reverse slopes. Owing to the steep slope, 
these entrenchments apparently protect troops 
from artillery fire. They do not provide sufficient 
protection against air bursts and napalm, how- 
ever. On the ground, positions are extremely diffi- 
cult to detect from distances beyond a few hun- 
dred feet. 


The Chinese Communists employ many short, 
zigzae communication trenches, from 10600 to 200 
yards in length and 3 to 4.5 feet in depth. In 
certain instances, a battalion position has been 
found to contain three communication trenches 
running from flank to flank at 160-yard intervals. 
Machine guns normaly are placed at the flank 
ends of these trenches. 


(b) BUNKERS —In Korea, Chinese Com- 
munist units made extensive use of dug-in posi- 
tions along the rocky ridge crests for protection 
against United Nations artillery and tactical 
bombing. When the Chinese have had a few days 
in which to organize a hill or ridgeline position, 
they nearly always have constructed a series of 
machine gun bunkers close to the crest. 


The walls of these bunkers generally are double 
tiers of logs. The roof consists of rock and earth 
between four and eight feet in thickness; no use 
of concrete has been observed. Light artillery, un- 
less it obtains a direct hit, cannot knock out the 
bunker; and, because of the terrain and placement 
of the bunker, direct hits would be very rare. The 
embrasures range from 14 to 30 inches in height 
and usually are recessed. 
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(Cc) DUMMY posiTIONSs— The Chinese 
Coramunists utilize dummy weapons, tanks, gun 
emplacements, and supply installations exten- 
sively throughout the depth of their defensive 
positions. Their objectives in employing these 
dummy positions are to draw enemy fire away 
from real targets and to delay and confuse the 
enemy. The dummy positions are camouflaged 
and usually are difficult to detect except at close 
range. 


At times, dummy positions are located in front 
line areas between two strongly fortified and well- 
concealed defensive positions. These dummy posi- 
tions are lightly manned with a token force which 
offers only sufficient resistance to lure the enemy 
into a trap between the strongly fortified positions 
on the flanks. 


(d) TacTICAL wIrRk — Little tactical wire 
was employed by the Chinese Communists in Ko- 
rea, probably because of lack of equipment; where 
tactical wire has been used, wWire-laying has ap- 
parently been a responsibility of both the infantry 
and the engineers. 


(e) MINES AND BOOBY TRAPS — Increasing 
numbers of mines and booby traps were encoun- 
tered by United Nations troops in Korea. ‘The 
Chinese Communists have employed a wide va- 
riety of minefield patterns, and this variety has 
increased the difficulty of locating and removing 
the mines. 


One of the favorite techniques of the Chinese 
Communists is to allow tanks and vehicles to pass 
along a road and then to lay mines in the tracks 
made by these vehicles, thus hoping to take suc- 
ceeding or returning vehicles unawares. There 
have been instances in which the Chinese Com- 
munists have doubled the mines, placing one mine 
on top of another, to increase their effectiveness. 


Many antivehicle mines are improvised by pack- 
ing the explosives in confainers such as boxes, 
earthen bowls, bags, and fiber ammunition con- 
tainers. Potato-masher grenades often are used 
as improvised antivehicle mines. Sometimes a 
wire or string is attached to the pin, permitting the 
prenade to be detonated by a soldier from a con- 
cealed position or by a vehicle running into a 
trip wire. At other times 4 pressure detonator, 
which is discharged by the weight of the vehicle, 
is used. Many of the improvised mines are non- 
metallic, sometimes have no detonating wire con- 
nected to them, and are, therefore, very difficult 
to detect. 

Chinese Communist antivehicle minelaying tac- 
tics encountered in Korea include the following: 
1) Five or more mines are buried in staggered 
fashion across a highway, and normally pos- 
sess pressure-type detonators. Occasionally, how- 
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ever, the mines are equipped with both pres- 
sure-type and trip or puil-type detonators, and 
wires from the mines are attached to trees or 
other objects at the side of the road. Even if the 
vehicle misses the mine, the mine wiil probably 
be detonated as a result of tension upon the wire. 
2) Three or four mines, spaced approximately 12 
to 18 inches apart, are tied in series with wire. 
Additional wire is tied to both sides of this series 
of mines, the ends of the wire extending to foxholes 
approximately 50 feet from each side of the road. 
Soldiers concealed in these foxholes pul) the mines 
into the path of passing vehicles. 3) Four or five 
mines may be buried on a road im a line parallel 
to, and approximately 3 to 4.5 feet from, the edge 
of the road. The length of the minefield is usually 
about 60 feet. 


Reports indicate that a mined area usuaily is 
marked by rocks or other objects during the occu- 
pation of the area by the Chinese. Whenever pos- 
sible, the markers are removed by the Chinese 
when they withdraw from the area. 

The most commonly encountered antipersonnel 
mine employed by the Chinese Communists in 
Korea was made of serrated stee) pipe. This mine, 
which is filled with about 1.5 pounds of dynamite, 
has an effective bursting radius of about 10 yards. 
It is often used in front of defensive positions. 


The Chinese also use a booby trap penerally con- 
structed around a potato-masher grenade, which 
is detonated by a trip wire. These mines are con- 
cealed on trails, in houses, on friendly and enemy 
dead, on abandoned vehicles and equipment, and 
in foxholes. Since detonation of these mines re- 
quires a trip wire of some form, they can usually 
be detected by careful observation. 

(f) ROADBLOcKS — The roadblock has been 
an integral part of the Chinese Communist Army’s 
system of defense in Korea. Ditches, obstacles, and 
mines were used. The Chinese Communists were 
not consistent in covering these roadblocks with 
fire. In some instances where a roadblock was 
covered by small arms, fire was sporadic and rela- 
tively ineffective. 


(6) Antitank defense 


(2) GENERAL — Probably no other tactic 
has received so much attention from the Chinese 
Communists as antitank defense. Since the Chi- 
nese Communists lacked a sufficient number of 
adequate antitank weapons when they intervened 
in Korea, much of their antitank doctrine stressed 
improvisation of techniques and weapons. And, 
because few tanks were available to them, their 
antitank doctrine did not include employment of 
armor. With increased Soviet equipment and 
technical advice, armor may become an integral 
part of the Chinese Communist Army’s antitank 
defense system. 
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(b) ANTITANK TEAMS — Fach company in 
the Chinese Communist Army generally includes 
a tank-killer team, consisting of 3 to 12 men. The 
members of this team forfeit their lives, if neces- 
sary, to destroy tanks. Attacks by machine gun 
or automatic weapons units are usually coordi- 
nated with tank-killer team attacks to divert the 
fire of the tank from the antitank team. Tank- 
killer teams frequently employ the following tech- 
niques, often in combination: 1) attacking at 
night, taking advantage of poor visibility; 2) in 
daylight, employing smoke grenades to obstruct 
vision of tankmen; 3) concealment along routes 
over which a tank can pass, then throwing ex- 
plosives, grenades, and Molotov cocktails at the 
rear of the tank when it has passed by; 4) annihila- 
tion of infantry accompanying tanks before con- 
centrating attacks on the tanks themselves; 5) 
when necessary, jumping on the sides of the tanks 
and placing explosives on tracks, engine hatches, 
weapon barrels, and driver compartment covers; 
dropping incendiaries and grenades down the 
hatch and in the gas tank; and destroying peri- 
scopes and radio antenna; 6) when tanks are mov- 
ing in cotumns, destruction of the lead tank first 
and the rear tank next, thus attempting to block 
advance or retreat. 

(Cc) EMPLOYMENT OF ANTITANK WEAPONS — 
Chinese Communist antitank weapons Include @& 
variety of demolitions, incendiaries, and antitank 
guns, some of them improvised and some captured 
from opposing forces or supplied by the Soviets. 
In defense against attacking armor, Chinese Com- 
munist antitank weapons frequently are employed 
as follows: 

1) Guns and Rocket Launchers — The 
37-mm, 45-mm, 47-mm, and 57-mm antitank guns 
are usually fired at a range of from 45 to 110 yards, 
preferably at an angle of not less than 50° against 
light tanks. The 3.5” rocket launcher (bazooka, 
United States or Chinese) is fired at medium 
tanks (for example, M4A3) at a range of from 
45 to 110 yards. The 2.36” rocket launcher (ba- 
zooKa, United States or Chinese) is fired at flank 
armor of a medium tank within 55 yards and aft 
any spot on a light tank. The 75-mm recoilless 
rifle (United States) is fired at medium tanks 
Within 330 yards. 


2) Demolitions and Explosives — The 
antitank grenade (Soviet RPG-43) is thrown from 
a distance of approximately 15 to 20 yards, and is 
most effective when thrown on engine cover or 
turret. Employment of the Chinese HEAT hand 
prenade type 3 is similar to that of the Soviet 
RPG—43. 


The Chinese Communists found that the M99 
(Japanese) magnetic armor-piercing mine would 
rebound when thrown from a distance; conse- 
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quently, they advocate that the mine be placed 
on the tank, after the fuse has been ignited. The 
alleged 10-second interval between ignition and ex- 
plosion is supposed to enable personnel to take 
cover. Antitank personnel sometimes place one 
or more of the Type 93 antitank mines on a pole 
6 to 9 feet in length. When a tank approaches, 
the antitank man pulls the safety, holds the pole 
like a rifle, and creeps forward to from 6 to 10 
feet diagonally in front of the tank. The mine 
or mines are placed on the ground over which the 
tank track will pass. This mine also may be buried 
like other types of mines. Tactical employment of 
the Chinese armor-piercing mine No, 4 and No. 8 
is the same as for other conventional pressure- 
detonated land mines. 

The grape grenade is merely a cluster of potato- 
masher type grenades. The Chinese Communists 
have found that this weapon, used either individu- 
ally or in clusters, is completely ineffective when 
thrown at tanks, and is only effective when dropped 
down the tank’s hatch. 

The Bangalore torpedo is placed in the path of 
the oncoming tank, after the fuse is ignited. 


In the satchel charge—any combination of quar- 
ter-pound blocks of TNT bound together—the 
dynamite fuse is ighted and the satchel is thrown 
or placed under the tank. 


The hand-detonated dynamite sack—a sack 
filled with dynamite—is laid on the road; when 
an enemy tank passes, the fuse string connected 
to the sack is pulled to detonate. 


3) Incendiaries— The incendiary gre- 
nade is shaped like a regular potato-masher type 
grenade, but the body is larger and is made of 
thin black paper. It is thrown in the same man- 
ner as a regular grenade. 


Gasoline-soaked straw is used to cover areas in 
front of Chinese Communist positions. At the ap- 
propriate time, the straw is igmited manually or by 
a grenade. These patches of straw usually are 
about 25 yards wide and 50 to 75 yards long. 


(d) PASSIVE ANTITANK DEFENSE — Chinese 
Communist defense doctrine places considerable 
emphasis on passive antitank defense, particularly 
on the construction of obstacles. These obstactes 
are designed to hinder the maneuver of opposing 
armor—thus reducing its battle efficiency—and to 
canalize enemy tanks into narrow formations, in- 
creasing their vulnerability to attack. The Chi- 
nese Communists emphasize both natural and ar- 
tificial obstacles. 


1) Natural Obstacles — Natural anti- 
tank obstacles utilized by the Chinese Communists 
include streams, ponds, or gullies with a width of 
more than 15 feet and a depth of more than 5 feet. 
Also utilized are slopes greater than 45°; deep, steep 
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valleys; dense growth of trees; vertical walls or 
dams higher than 6 feet; and muddy rice paddies, 
mire, or flooded land. 

2) Artificial Obstacles — Artificial tank 
obstacles are constructed by altering natural con- 
figurations, including increasing angles of sicpes, 
widening existing ditches, and diverting streams in 
order to flood approach areas, 

Areas through which tanks must pass (such as 
defiles, gorges, and narrow paths, or places where 
tanks cannot turn around) are mined. 


Stakes, consisting of cut railroad rails or large 
logs, are set more than six feet info the ground. 
The stakes protrude toward the approaching tanks 
at a 45° angle, with an interval between stakes not 
sreater than the width of the tank. Two or three 
rows of such obstacles generally are erected. 


Triangular and ladder-shaped antitank trenches 
are constructed. For both, which are similarly 
constructed, a depth of more than eight feet is 
preferred. Both utilize a large, firm mound of 
earth on the back shoulder. Where the soil is not 
sufficiently firm, wooden stakes with a diameter of 
at least six inches are driven into the mound about 
three feet apart and planks are nailed to these 
stakes to reinforce the mound. If the trench is 
built to repulse light tanks, a width of four yards 
is considered sufficient; for medium tanks, more 
than five yards. Antitank trenches are constructed 
in front of relatively fixed defensive positions. 


Rectangular and round tank traps are dug along 
routes where enemy tanks are likely to pass. The 
sides of the traps are sloped to prevent cave-ins. 
Both the rectangular and the round traps gener- 
ally are constructed in two rows and are staggered 
so that if the tank gets through the first row it 
cannot continue to advance without running into 
a trap in the second row. Camouflage of some 
type ordinarily is used. 


Felled trees, trunk fence, and trunk abatis are 
used. The felled tree obstacle is made by sawing 
tree trunks six to eight feet above the ground; the 
felled portion of the tree is pointed toward the 
enemy. 


d. RETROGRADE MOVEMENTS 


(1) General — Chinese Communist manu- 
ais on tactical doctrine give very Uttle attention 
to retrograde movements, particularly large-scale 
retirements. In general, the manuals seem to re- 
flect the attitude that “if you fail in the attack 
simply break contact with the enemy’s main forces 
and regroup for the next attack.” In actual battle, 
however, the Chinese Communists seem to have 
evolved a fairly comprehensive technique of with- 
Grawal. 


(2) Withdrawal — Chinese Communist 
operations in Korea afford some general indications 
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of Chinese Communist withdrawal technique. 
Normally, the regimental level is the lowest eche- 
lon in the Chinese Communist Army empowered 
to order a withdrawal. The covering force of a 
withdrawing uni is selected from elements sched- 
uled to break contact last, or from elements remote 
from the route of withdrawal. The covering force 
varies in size, depending on the amount of pressure 
exerted by the enemy and the size of the withdraw- 
ing unit. 

The mission of the covering force is to draw at- 
tention to itself by increasing its fire, thereby de- 
laying the enemy and relieving enemy pressure on 
the withdrawing units. This covering force ap- 
parently is considered expendable and rarely re- 
ceives an order to withdraw. Because of this prac- 
tice, the size of the covering force is generally held 
to 2 minimum. 

When a battalion is disengaging, all companies 
generally move as one column in single file along 
the same route. In the withdrawal of a regiment, 
the same procedure may be used. A variation may 
occur, however, because of the configuration of the 
terrain, In which case one or more battalions may 
move in parallel, single-file columns. 


Units withdrawing at night fall back as far as 
possible during the remaining hours of darkness. 
In the event a retreat is begun just prior to dawn, 
the unit may risk continuing its march in daylight 
if enemy air operations are not a Serious threat. 


(3) Delaying action —In Korea, the Chi- 
nese Communists utilized large-scale delaying ac- 
tions at least three times. The first instance oc- 
curred immediately after thelr intervention in Oc- 
tober 1950 when Chinese Communist vanguards 
were not yet strong enough to stop the advance 
of the United Nations forces toward the Yalu River. 
The delaying action, employed in October and early 
November, was to slow down the United Nations 
advance, while the main force of the Chinese Com- 
munists could complete their tactical groupings 
and prepare for the large-scale offensive launched 
on 25 November 1950. 


When the United Nations forces finally stopped 
the Chinese Communist advance and, in January 
1951, initiated a counteroffensive which took 
United Nations troops again above the 38th paral- 
lel, the Chinese Communists once more resorted 
to a delaying action. By trading space for time, 
this tactic was designed to permit the reorganiza- 
tion, regrouping, and resupply of the decimated 
units in preparation for the first phase of the so- 
called ‘“‘two-phase Spring offensive” launched on 
22 April 1951. This tactic was repeated between 
the end of the first phase and the start of the sec- 
ond phase on 16 May. 

In the two instances in the first half of 1951, 
the tactics consisted largely of a series of defensive 
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engagements, employing small but energetic rear- 
guards, accompanied by sharp counterattacks of 
short duration at widely scattered points along the 
front. In this manner the Chinese Communists 
endeavored to cover their withdrawals, which 
ranged from 30 to 50 miles, inflict as many casual- 
ties as possible on united Nations forces, confuse 
and divert United Nations commanders by the 
short, scattered counterattacks, and permit the re- 
organization, resupply, and at times, relocation of 
their main battle forces. 


2. Spectal operations 


a. GENERAL — Special operations have not re- 
ceived separate treatment in Chinese Communist 
tactical doctrine to the extent that they have in 
United States Army doctrine. This is due prin- 
cipally to the fact that Chinese Communist tactical 
concepts are still in transition from those developed 
in guerrilla warfare to more orthodox doctrine. 
New tactical situations (such as those special oper- 
ations for which the United States Army has 
specialized tactics, units, equipment, and training) 
have simply been met by adaptations of the doc- 
trines developed largely from ground-troop com- 
bat experience. The lack of a formalized, codified 
approach to special operations has been accentu- 
ated by the lack of modern, specialized training and 
equipment. Thus, for the most part (particularly 
in the cases of mountain warfare, desert warfare, 
arctic warfare, jungle warfare, and night fighting), 
special operations of the Chinese Communists rep- 
resent simply on-the-spot Improvisations and adap- 
tations. 


The description of the four special operations 
(infiltration, river crossings, amphibious and air- 
borne operations) in the following paragraphs rep- 
resents an observation of tactics employed in indi- 
vidual situations and does not necessarily represent 
formalized doctrine for these special operations. 
With continued receipt of Soviet technical assist- 
ance, training, and equipment, if is probable that 
a more formalized treatment will be given to tac- 
tical doctrines for ali specia] operations, mainly 
in conformity with Soviet practices. 


b. INFILTRATION — The Chinese Communists 
have demonstrated a propensity for infiltration, 
and they have made extensive use of it during prac- 
tically all phases of their operations in China and 
Korea, 


Infiltration tactics, in addition to being used for 
the collection of intelligence, are also often em- 
ployed to accomplish the following missions: 1) to 
create confusion in enemy rear areas; 2) to cut 
enemy communications and supply lines; 3) to de- 
stroy supply dumps and depots; 4) to annihilate 
command posts and destroy Key installations; 5) in 
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conjunction with an offensive, to delay enemy rein- 
forcements, to prevent withdrawal of defending 
units, and to deny proper employment of enemy 
reserves; and 6) to attack enemy vehicular traffic. 


Personnel of units often infiltrate individually 
under cover of darkness and regroup at a previously 
designated point. The size of the infiltrating force 
may vary from a few individuals up to a regiment, 
depending upon the mission, the terrain, and the 
strength of the opposing forces. Firepower is in- 
creased by the use of automatic weapons, light 
mortars, and grenades. The operation may last 
from a few hours to several days. Where the mis- 
sion is guerrijla action, the unif may operate be- 
hind enemy lines indefinitely. 


The successful utilization of infiltration tactics 
by the Chinese Communists in Korea can be at- 
tributed to several factors. 1) Their ability to hive 
off the land enables them to operate within and 
behind United Nations lines with littie or no supply 
problem. 2) Opposing forces are unabie to distin- 
muish between Chinese and native Koreans. 3) 
Their practice of mingling with large groups of 
refugees intentionally driven into the United 
Nations area of operations makes intercepfion 
extremely difficult, 4) The utilization of Korean- 
speaking Chinese, dressed in Republic of Korea 
uniforms and provided with forged identifications, 
makes detection difficult. 


By the latter part of 1951, Chinese Communist 
infiltration had been countered in Korea to a con- 
siderable extent by careful screening of refugees, 
organization of all-around defense perimeters, 
coverage of unoccupied terrain by fire, and pro- 
hibition of refugees in the immediate area of oper- 
ations. 


Cc. RivER crossincs — Although short of quali- 
fied engineering personne} and of bridging equip- 
ment, the Chinese Communists execute river cross- 
ings when they are urgently required. The rela- 
tively limited amount of materiel possessed by the 
Chinese Communist Army renders such crossings 
primarily a problem of getting personnel and their 
individual equipment across a river, regardless of 
the method used. Therefore, most rivers or 
streams are crossed by fording, swimming, or 
utilizing hastily constructed rafts or locally com- 
manceered fishing boats. Rafts and boats usually 
are used only during night crossings. In daylight 
hours these boats and rafts are carefully concealed 
along the stream or river banks. 


Crude but substantial wooden bridges may he 
constructed over the smaller streams. The Chi- 
nese Communists frequently utilize their abun- 
dance of manpower to construct improved fords 
or underwater bridges, which consist of sacks filled 
with earth or stones builf up to within one to two 
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feet of the surface. Used only af night, these 
improved fords or underwater bridges are almost 
impossible to detect from the air. 


In executing a river crossing against an enemy 
defensive position, the Chinese Communists first 
make a thorough reconnaissance to determine 
enemy dispositions and a possible crossing site 
af the point of least resistance. As soon as the 
reconnaissance is compieted, attack plans are for- 
mulated, commanders are briefed, and rafts or 
other equipment needed for the crossing are con- 
structed or commandeered, If necessary, local 
civilians are ordered to construct underwater 
bridges during the hours of darkness, where 
possible. 


To achieve surprise, the Chinese Communists 
first attempt to infiltrate small parties through 
the enemy defense lines, under cover of darkness. 
These are followed by an assault force, which also 
attempts to make the crossing undetected. If 
the movement is detected, the attacking echelon 
is covered by fire from automatic weapons and 
mortars. When available, artillery is also used. 
The main attacking force usually crosses after the 
initial assault force has neutralized opposition and 
established a bridgehead. Because of a tack of 
sufficient air and artillery support, commanders 
are often forced to resort to mass assault (“human- 
wave” tactics) to cross a river. In sorne instances, 
the forward elements of the assault wave have been 
composed ef second-rate troops or recruits armed 
only with grenades and demolition equipment. 
The second and succeeding waves usually are com- 
posed of more seasoned regular troops. Usual Chi- 
nese Communist offensive tactics are employed 
after the main attacking force has succeeded in 
effecting a crossing. 


d. AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS — Chinese Commu- 
nist capabilities for amphibious operations have 
been limited in the past and, pending develop- 
ment of an effective naval arm, necessarily will 
remain so in the immedgiate future. Despite the 
lack of an adequate Navy, however, the Chinese 
Communists have demonstrated effectiveness in 
several limited amphibious operations. 


The Chinese Communists appear to have em- 
phasized the following principles in preparation 
for and execution of amphibious operations: in- 
doctrination and training (combat and political) 
of troops to insure the successful accomplishment 
of the mission, regardless of an anticipated high 
casualty rate; effective use of motor-powered craft, 
sailing vessels, junks, sampans, towed barges, and 
rafts for transporting troops to the objective; 
mounting of infantry weapons (mortars, heavy and 
light machine guns) on ali craft not having self- 
contained heavy armament, thus increasing fire- 
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power. Mortars are mounted on small wooden 
rafts which are transported to within 350 yards of 
the shoreline, off-loaded, and then propelled by 
swimmers to the shore. 


Personnel are instructed in swimming and the 
use of life preservers. Landing craft are effectively 
organized according to the specific requirements 
of the mission—generally, in successive demolition, 
firepower, and assault waves, followed by support- 
ing units. A triangular formation, with the point 
forward, is often used. 


For islands close to shore, landing operations 
are coordinated with intense artillery bombard- 
ment. For more distant islands, aerial bombara- 
ment is substituted for artillery fire. Theoretically, 
airborne troops are used to disrupt enemy com- 
munications and prevent proper employment of 
reserve forces. 


Diversionary attacks are used to confuse the 
enemy. Multiple attacks from severa} directions 
are made, with each attacking unit capable of self- 
sustaining action. The main effort is directed at 
the weakest point In enemy defenses, as predeter- 
mined. 


Darkness and fog are utilized to cover over-water 
movement, and favorable winds and weather con- 
ditions are exploited. Attacks generally are made 
just before dawn or after twilight. After land- 
ings are made at several points, beachheads are 
organized and forces are consolidated rapidly. 
Reserves are used to support the main attacking 
force oy to envelop enemy defensive positions. 


In the preceding discussion of Chinese Commu- 
nist conduct of amphibious landings, consideration 
has not been given to the possible reinforcement 
of Chinese Communist air and naval forces by the 
Soviet Union. Acquisition of additional modern 
combat vessels, submarines, and aircraft, could 
increase the Chinese Communists’ amphibious 
capabilities greatly and probably would modify 
their tactics for over-water operations accordingly. 


e. AIRBORNE OPERATIONS — Information regard- 
ing the organization, status of training, or contem- 
plated tactical employment of airborne forces 
within the Chinese Communist Army has been 
extremely limited. It has been estimated that at 
least 25,000 Chinese Communist troops have under- 
gone some form of airborne training, but their 
effectiveness or possible employment in future air- 
borne operations is unknown. With the increase 
of Soviet technical assistance to the Chinese Com- 
munists, the airborne tactics of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army may conform generally to that of 
the Soviet Army. A severe shortage of transport 
aircraft has hampered the development of an 
effective airborne arm. 
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G. Personnel 
1. Ranks 


Many reports describing the rank system of the 
Chinese Communist Army have utilized, in the 
translation process, United States Army termi- 
nology of rank, primarily as a matter of conven- 
fence. Caution shouid be exercised in the use of 
such reports inasmuch as apparently the Chinese 
Communists make little use of such a nominal 
rank system. Rather, the Chinese Communists 
appear to employ the practice of designating their 
officers and noncommissioned officers by the posi- 
tions they hold. 

Commanding officers hold “positional ranks,” 
while certain key staff officers hoid “equivalent 
ranks,” For example, the regimental commander 
has the positional rank of “regimental com- 
mander.” The regimental political commissar has 
the equivalent rank of “regimental commander.” 
Similarly, both the regimental deputy politica} 
commissar and the regimental surgeon have the 
equivalent rank of “assistant regimental com- 
mander.” This system of “positional ranks” and 
“equivalent ranks” exists at all command and staff 
levels of the Chinese Communist Army. 


There have been reports of a third type of rank, 
an “assimilated grade” at the various echelons, 
the nature of which is not known. 


In the Chinese Communist Army, assistant pla- 
toon leaders (or equivalent) and above are officers. 
There are three enlisted ranks: squad leader (or 
equivalent) , assistant squad leader (or equivalent), 
and private. 


2. Pay 


The pay scale for the various rank leveis in the 
Chinese Communist Army is outlined in FIcuRE 
81-32. The Chinese Communist soldiers can be 
considered well paid, by Asiatic standards, if they 
actually receive their pay in currency, or in kind. 


In addition to monetary pay, the Chinese Com- 
munist soldiers receive certain allowances and 
benefits whose exact value or frequency of receipt 
are unknown. Whereas the Chinese Nationalist 
soldier was poorly paid and was considered to be of 
inferior social rank, the Chinese Communist sol- 
dier has received much higher pay and his status 
has been elevated to the highest level in Chinese 
history. Moreover, his family may, on occasion, 
be given preferential treatment in terms of lower 
taxes, and assistance in harvesting their crops 
while he is in the service. Other compensatory 
benefits include better food, better medical care, 
and rations of cigarettes and toilet articles. 
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Figure 81-32. RANKS AND PAY SCALE OF Tilt 
CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY 


ANNUAL PAY 
GRADE ae 





JMD* | US$ 

Chairman and Assistant Chairman of 

Military Couneal and Commander in 

CC Bcg citek teh tab oo aon lated ig wkd aa wes 36,000,000 | 1,519 
Major Miltary istrict Grade. . 28,800,000 | 1,215 
Field Army Grade. ........0........... 2+, 900.000 | 1,013 
Army Group Grade. .....-.. .......-.-. 21,120,000 891 
Assistant Army Group Grarle........... 17, 280,000 729 


Army Group Staff Grade... .0...020.. 
ATHY (GAdGs «ohn oa eeiawaeds dwt desea ode 


15,360,000 648 
9,600,000 405 
8, 0-10, 000 365 
7.680 , 600 32-4 
6, 240, 000 263 


Assistant Division Grade. ... 0 22... 0... 5, 280, 800 223 


Division Staff Grade. ......-..0.0- 0000. ‘§, 320,000 182 
Regimental Grade... 2. oo ee 3,360,000 1-£2 
Assistant Regimental Grade..........., 2,880,000 122 
Regimental Staff Grade.................1 2,520,006 106 
Battalion Grade ..................008, 2,400 , 000 10% 
Assistant Battahon Grade.........2.... |, 920.000 BI 
Company Grade... 0.0.0.0 eee ee 1, 7-40, 000 73 
Assistant Company Grade.... ...... 1,464,000 62 
Platoon Leader... oo -. eee 1.320,000 56 
Assistant Platoon Leader... ..0.00. 00.0.0... } , 200,000 51 
petits THOAOEN & i fitch. eon scabs sino 6 enor us@ahieer acess 960 , 000 41 
Assistant Squad Leader........02....2... 328.600 35 
DOL MICH 288 aos ash oA ce sao RO cs 5 720,000 | — 30 
Nore Pay scales may vary betaveen localities. Upper ranks 


rective additional allawances. There is some incica- 
tion that in Korea, all ranks receive a combat allow- 
ance, Atthough there is no official exchange rate 
between United States and Chinese Communist cur- 
rencies, an approximate exchange rate would be 
JMP23,700 = USS1. 


* Jeu Min Piso. 


3. Procurement and terms of service 
a. METHODS OF PROCUREMENT 


(1) Officers — The three principal methods 
of procuring officers are through service schools, 
by in-service promotions, and through civilian 
schools. 

Students in service schools may be either enlisted 
men or civilians. For civilians there frequently 
is an educational requirement eguivalent to United 
States junior high school education plus an 
entrance examination. Successful graduates are 
appointed as junior officers upon completion of 
the schools. 

In-service promotions may be awarded to highly 
qualified, politically reliable, enlisted men (gener- 
ally NCO’s) by appointing them to platoon officer 
grade. Appointments to grades above platoon 
level generally require prior completion of a divi- 
sion or army training’ school. 


Graduates of civilian schools, with an equivalent 
of at least partial-college education, are directed 
into government service. Direct appointments to 
platoon and company grades are made to those 
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who enter military service. Invariably they musi 
Subsequently attend a training school before being 
assigned to a tactical unit. 


(2) Noncommissioned officers — These are 
procured principally by two methods: appointment 
upon graduation from a service school; by in-serv- 
ice promotion. 


(3) Privafes— Aithough there is a legal 
basis for conscription, no machinery has been set 
up to carry out systematic conscription. (See 
Conscription in Secrion 80.) Whenever possible, 
the Chinese Communists have employed voluntary 
recruitment as the primary method of securing 
privates, although in the civil war Nationalist de- 
fectors and prisoners of war generally were im- 
pressed. In practice, the “voluntary” nature of 
the recruitment frequently has been more fiction 
than fact. Recruiting campaigns invariably are 
accompanied by pressure of various Kinds to force 
eligible persons to ‘‘volunteer”’ their services. 
When a need for manpower arises orders usually 
are sent out by the military authorities to civil 
officials directing them to institute a recruiting 
campaign. These orders are passed down to the 
tocal civil] authorities, who are responsible for fill- 
ing the assigned quotas. Local civil authorities 
prescribe the recruiting program, which includes 
daily meetings with compulsory attendance for all 
eligible persons. 


During these meetings, prepared lectures are 
given on patriotism and on the accomplishments 
of the Chinese Communists. Aft the conclusion 
of each tecture, the prospective ‘‘volunteers” are 
told that it is their duty to volunteer. In some 
cases, individuals may actually volunteer because 
of their belief in Communism, or to better their 
living conditions. Sometimes in the past a plot of 
land was given to the volunteer, although by now 
most of the land reform has been accomplished 
and little land remains to be used as enticement. 
Where a plot of land is given, the volunteer is 
promised that it will be farmed by his neighbors 
during his absence in the service. Families of 
volunteers are sometimes promised privileges which 
they would not otherwise receive, including occa- 
sional reduction in taxes. The proportion of true 
volunteers, however, 1s believed to be small. 


The first few of the series of recruitment meet- 
ings are conducted in a friendly atmosphere and 
with persuasive language. As the Series progresses, 
however, the friendliness disappears and individ- 
uals who have failed to “volunteer” are singled out 
and subjected to heavy pressure and threats. By 
use of the above and similar methods, the required 
numbers of so-called volunteers usually are 
obtained. 
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b, TERMS OF SERVICE — There are no specified 
terms of service, and death or serious disability 
are the only certain reasons for discharge. (See 
Discharge and Retirement, this Secfion.) For the 
well-indoctrinated Communist, this lack of a speci- 
fied term of service presents no real problem since 
he is, for the most part, better fed, better paid, and 
occupies a much higher social status than was his 
lot under the Nationalist regime. 


c. ASSIGNMENT AND TRANSFER — Regimental 
headquarters is authorized to assign and transfer, 
within the regiment, officers of the rank of ‘“‘com- 
pany commander” (or equivalent) and _ beiow. 
Battalion-grade officers are assigned and trans- 
ferred by division headquarters level and above. 
It is not known what level of authority is author- 
ized fo assign and transfer higher-ranking officers. 


The transfer of enlisted men is within the au- 
thority of battalion headquarters, but generally a 
copy of the transfer order 1s required by regimental] 
headquarters. 


For both officers and enlisted men, the person 
being transferred carries 2 Mess and Uniform Rec- 
ord to his new unit. This record in printed form 
contains the following items of information: date 
of termination of use of mess in transferee’s origi- 
nal unit, date up to which the transferee has been 
paid, and items and number of uniforms brought 
by the transferee. This record is prepared by the 
“losing” unit, 


Along with the Mess and Uniform Record, there 
is also a Party Member Persona! Record for Chimese 
Communist Party members or a Transfer Order for 
non-Party members. Both list the transferee’s 
name, rank, character, merits, defects, decorations, 
awards, punishment received, and history in con- 
nection with the Chinese Communist Party or 
Youth Corps, when applicable. Because of the 
nature of the contents, neither of these two records 
is carried by the individual but is transmitted 
through military channels. 


d, PROMOTION AND DEMOTION —Headquarters 
from regimental level and up are authorized to 
commission and promote officers. Regimental 
headquarters commission, or promote to, company- 
erade officers; however, company-grade officers 
above platoon leader (or equivalent) must have at- 
tended an officer’s training school. Division head- 
quarters is empowered to commission, or promote 
to, battalion-grade officers. Itis not known what 
higher level headquarters is empowered to com- 
mission, or promote to, grades above battalion 
commander, 


Battalion headquarters is authorized to handle 
the promotion and demotion of enlisted men within 
its jurisdiction. Copies of promotion and demo- 
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tion orders are submitted to regimental head- 
quarters. 


Promotion, demotion, and commissioning require 
the approval of the political commissar (or the 
chief of the Party Affairs Committee, as the case 
may be), at the appropriate level. 

Individual efficiency and devotion to Commu- 
nism are the principal factors involved in promo- 
tions and demotions, other important factors being 
length of service in the Army and educational back- 
ground. Party members usually are promoted 
more rapidly than non-Party members, and hardly 
ever demoted. For non-Party members, the 
chances of promotion are limited. Lack of devo- 
tion to Communism is the principal cause for de- 
motion. 

Officers and noncommissioned officers largely are 
politically reliable, are generally Party members, 
and, for the most part, consist of veterans of the 
campaigns against the Nationalists. Occasionally, 
ex-Nationalists who have possessed particularly de- 
Sirable technical skills and reflect a considerable 
degree of political reliability after intensive politica) 
indoctrination have become officers and noncom- 
missioned officers. But the great majority of the 
ex-Nationalists remain privates. 


e. FURLOUGHS AND LEAVES—Furloughs and 
leaves in the Chinese Communist Army are not 
automatically accrued or periodically granted as 
in the United States Army. Instead, they are given 
as rewards for particular acts of valor against the 
enemy, and generally take the form of short periods 
in rear area rest camps. 


f. DISCHARGES AND RETIREMENT — There are no 
firm policies or regulations governing discharges 
and retirements. Theoretically, enlisted men over 
30 years of age who had enlisted in the Army 
between the ages of 18 and 25 are eligible for dis- 
charge. Officers, who are Party members, and 
who have served in the Army for five years or more 
are also eligible for discharge. Discharge or re- 
tirement, however, does not necessarily free the 
men from future military service since they are 
subject to recall atany time. Men recalled to duty 
at the age of 30 or over usually are given noncombat 
duties such as those of headquarters clerks and 
supply clerks. 

Discharged enlisted men are required to seek 
their own employment. Discharged or retired off- 
cers may be given government jobs, corresponding 
to their rank. Company- and battalion-grade offi- 
cers are given positions equivalent to chu (village) 
chiefs, and regimental and divisional grade officers 
are placed in posifions on the same level as hsien 
(county) magistrates. There is no retirement pay 
(pension) system in the Chinese Communist Army, 
although a small severance pay may be given at 
the time of retiremeng. 
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In the last year, the Chinese Communists have 
attempted to improve the quality of their military 
personnel by ordering the release of the following 
categories of men: 1) politically unreliable; 2) 
over-age; 3) inept; 4) in some instances, hardship 
cases where the man is the only means of support 
for his family; and 5) physically unfit. In most 
cases, however, these men are subject to recall 
at any time. 


All seriously wounded or seriously iti men con- 
sidered unfit for military duties are medically dis- 
charged. Such personnel are given monetary 
allowances to pay for their transportation home 
or receive compensation (pensions) in terms of 
money, foodstuffs, preferential consideration for 
jobs, or tand. 


There 1s no available information on the per- 
sonnel procedures governing either efficiency re- 
ports or hospitalization. 


4, Quality factors 


The morale of the Chinese Communist soldiers 
is relatively high. The fact that the Chinese Com- 
munists have been in a state of war throughout 
their existence has enabled them to use war as a 
vehicle to maintain high morale through appeals 
to patriotism, the growing spirit of nationalism, 
the desire to improve the lot of the individual, and 
hatred of foreign imperialism. These various ap- 
peals lead to a belief in a “victorious army—an 
army which has never been defeated in war—an 
army whose invincibility is blindly accepted and 
loudly boasted.’’ While many soldiers may have 
occasional doubts as to the validity of the Com- 
munist propaganda, the propaganda mills and the 
indoctrination programs permit little or no critical 
reflection and evaluation on the part of the in- 
dividual soldier, 


Operating hand in hand with the propaganda 
machine, leaders have modified the treatment of 
the soldier to such an extent that his status has 
been elevated to the highest level in Chinese his- 
tory. This treatment by the Chinese Communist 
leaders apparently stems from their concern for 
morale and discipline. An attempt is made to have 
the soldier consider himself as a volunteer, re- 
gardiess of the actual conditions surrounding his 
recruitment into the armed forces. Discipline is 
strict, and implicit obedience to orders is demanded. 
This presents no great problem since the Chinese 
peasants have been conditioned to accept authority 
and direction throughout their history. There is, 
however, a prohibition against beatings and other 
forms of physical brutality, which, before the Com- 
munists took over, traditionally had been the lot 
of fhe common soldier in China. He is assured 
that efforts will be made to evacuate and care for 
him if he is wounded or sick. Medical and evacua- 
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tion facilities are entirely inadequate by Western 
standards, buf they are generally better than those 
to which, in the past, he has been accustomed either 
as a civilian or aS a soldier. He is kept busy with 
training and work, but in his very limited spare 
time he is, wherever possible, provided with en- 
tertainment. A strong effort is made to teach him 
to read and write. Through constant reiteration 
he is made to fee} that, as a Communis? soldier, 
he is better {han any Chinese soldier before him. 


The formal educational! attainments of the com- 
mon soldier, the noncommissioned officers, and 
most of the junior officers is very low. Until the 
Communists are successful n greatly improving 
the literacy of their soldiers this lack of educa- 
tion will continue to be a great limiting factor on 
the overall capability of the Army. Coupled with 
this limitation Is the fact that the vast majority 
of Chinese are not mechanically minded. They 
have had much less experience with modern ma- 
chines than soldiers of Western armies. And, with 
the Communists’ pressing need fo modernize and 
méchanize their armies, this has been a great limit- 
ing influence on the Army’s effectiveness. 


For the most part, the top leaders of the Chinese 
Communist Army are competent. Many graduated 
from military academies during the Nationalist 
regime, and a few have studied in the U.S.S.R. 
Nearly all of the senior officers have had “‘on-the- 
job” training for war since 1927. They are com- 
bat-experienced, have a sound grasp of the princi- 
pies of war, and demonstrate a high degree of flexi- 
bility in their application of them. But they still 
have much to learn about modern warfare against 
a modern enemy equipped with modern arms and 
scientific know-how. 


No great traditional rivalries between units or 
ethnic proups are apparent. There are some physi- 
ca) and cultura) differences between the southern 
and northern Chinese. But in their propaganda 
campaigns the Chinese Communists have at- 
tempted to minimize these differences by emphasiz- 
ing nationalism as opposed to provincial loyalties. 
Language has presented some problems. Although 
written Chinese is universally understood by edu- 
cated Chinese, the vast majority of Chinese people 
are illiterate and have no common spoken lan- 
puage, Mandarin, the dialect of the northern 
Chinese, has been adopted as the official national 
language among the educated Chinese and povern- 
ment officials. But among the peasant popula- 
tion, from which most Communist troops are 
drawn, there is a variety of dialects, each of which 
usually is understood by only the natives of a par- 
ticular area. Efforts are made to minimize this 
language problem by grouping Individuals speak- 
ing a common dialect into one unit. 
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H. Reserve and mobilization system 
1, Reserve system 


The People’s Militia, consisting of an estimated 
6,000,000 poorly trained and partly armed troops, 
forms a reserve organized on a local basis. The 
distribution of Militia among the six Military Areas 
is estimated as follows: 





Northeast China Military Area ..... 565,006 
North China Military Area _... 2,370,000 
East China Military Area .... ....... 1,070,060 
Northwest China Military Area ........ 339,000 
Central & South Military Area _ . 1,160,060 
Southwest China Military Area ........ 900,000 

Total ... 6,006,000 


For the organization and function of the People’s 
Militia, see Territorial Organization, this Section. 


The exact composition of the Militia by various 
age groups is not Known although most of them 
range from 18 to 25 years of age. 


The systems of classification, record-keeping, and 
refresher training (if any) are not known. 


2. Mobilization system 


The Chinese Communists probably will not inte- 
prate Militia units into the regular Ground Forces. 
Rather, Militia troops will (and do now) serve as 
individual replacements, after additiona) training 
and equipping, for either the Public Security Forces 
or the Field Forces. This system of individual re- 
placement, as opposed to unit integration, probably 
is based on the desire of the Chinese Communists to 
maintain a core of battle-trained veterans in each 
unit. Without such veteran leadership an inte- 
crated Militia unit would be highly ineffective in 
battle. 


Upon a call for replacements, regiona) adminis- 
trative offices (chuan chu), counties (hsien), town- 
Ships (hsiang), and villages and rural areas will 
provide their assigned quotas of replacements from 
the Militia and new recruits. The replacements 
will be formed into a training regiment under the 
operationat control of, and supervision of training 
by, the Military Districts. After the training and 
equipping period, the Militia (along with other re- 
placements) will be sent as individual] replacements 
to either Public Security troop units or to units of 
the Fieid Forces. 


Because of limited indigenous production of arms 
and equipment, the Chinese Communists, without 
additional and continuing assistance from outside 
sources (principally the Soviet Union), would be 
unable to maintain a Militia Force appreciably in 
excess of the present estimated strength of 6,000,- 
600. Actually the Chinese Communists have set 
a target of 22,500,000 as the Militia’s maximum 
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strength. The legal basis for attaining this target 
is found in the Common Program (see Legal Basis 
and Conscription in SEcTion 80) which provides for 
a system of obligatory military service based on 
the Militia. But as already mentioned, this target 
of 22,500,000 Militia couid not be met without heavy 
assistance from the Soviets. In fact, with current 
Soviet assistance, it is believed that not more than 
20% of the present estimated strength of 6,000,000 
could be fully trained, equipped, and available for 
integration into the regular forces before M+180. 


3. Mobilization potential 


The mobilization potentiai of the Ground Forces 
is estimated to be: M-Day, 3,820,000; M-+30, 
4,000,000; and M-+-180, 5,000,000. 

Since much of the strength increase would come 
from Militia which probably would not be inte- 
erated by units, it is not possible to show the num- 
ber of divisions and other major units for each 
period. 


I, Training 
1. General 


Chinese Communist Army training does not meet 
Western standards, although it is fairly adequate 
for a military force of its nature—and it is being 
improved. As additional weapons and equipment 
and considerable technical assistance are received 
from the Soviets, training is developed to take ad- 
vantage of the more modern equipment. Until 
recently, and even to a considerable extent today, 
the Chinese Communist Army has relied mainly 
upon “on-the-job” training—actual combat expe- 
rience—to develop an effective Oghting force. In 
general, they have lacked an adequate system of 
basic and unit training; sfandards of technica} 
training have been even lower. 

The overall training system of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army is characterized by certain elements 
of strength which include: the trainees’ high level 
of political indoctrination, the amenability to dis- 
cipline of the soldier, its battle-trained instructors, 
and the large numbers of combat-experienced 
soldiers. 


Elements of weakness are the relatively high rate 
of illiteracy among troops, the trainees’ lack of 
mechanical aptitude and experience, the lack of 
modern training equipment and facilities, the 
shortage of qualified instructors, and the lack of 
uniformity in training-unit organization. 

There are several trends which may be discerned 
in the Chinese Communist Army fraining system. 


Facilities for recruit training prior to final as- 
signment have been increased. Improved quality 
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and greater amounts of basic training at the re- 
cruit training centers, provisional replacement 
training regiments, and army and rear area train- 
ing groups indicate an increased overall effective- 
ness of recruit training, 


A current trend, while not de-emphasizing ‘“on- 
the-job” training (actual combat experience), is 
toward a greater formalization of schooling in 
training centers, service schools, and provisional 
replacement units. 


Officer and noncommissioned officer training 
programs have been expanded. An increasing 
number of these men are receiving training at var- 
ious rear-area and maliniand schools. The train- 
ing may be for prospective officers or it may take 
the form of advanced training for officers and non- 
commissioned officers. Many of these schools pro- 
vide a general milifary and political orientation 
for the student so that he may assume his role as 
an Officer, particularity as an infantry platoon 
leader or political officer. Other schools deal with 
the various arms and branches of the service. 


Artillery, Armor, and Engineer Commands have 
been established which, among other functions, 
supervise training in their respective fields. In- 
fantry training is already organized at Military Dis- 
trict and Military Area levels. Most of the schools 
of the Artillery, Armor, and Engineer Commands 
suffer from a lack of modern training equipment 
and the heterogeneity of the available equipment. 
Much of the training is still incomplete according 
to Western standards; however, it is improving, 
particularly with the assistance of Soviet instruc- 
tors and advisors and the availability of Soviet 
equipment and modern weapons. A shortage of 
training continues, particularly in more technical 
fields, such as military medicine, modern weapons, 
and electronics. 


Foreign military assistance is of great impor- 
tance to the Chinese Communist Army. One as- 
pect of this aid is the presence of af least 12,000 
Soviet military advisors with the People’s Libera- 
tion Army in Manchuria and mainland China. 
Soviet personnel are probably present in an ad- 
visory capacity at various higher tactical headquar- 
ters. There are Soviet personnel in schools con- 
cerned with armored and artillery training and in 
technical service centers, where their presence is 
an essential factor in the modernization of the 
Chinese Communist Army. Soviet equipment, par- 
ticularly tanks, antiaircraft artillery, artillery, mo- 
tor transport, and light arms have been received 
by the People’s Liberation Army in varying 
amounts for training purposes. 
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2. Preinduction 


The Peopte’s Liberation Army does not have a 
formalized system of preinduction training; how- 
ever, the Militia, a nonregular ground force, does 
provide a type of “preinduction training,’ before 
the individua) enters into active service with regu- 
lar ground forces. There is also a Youth Corps 
which provides quasi-military training, as well as 
political indoctrination similar to that of the 
schools. 

A primary function of the Peopite’s Militia, a 
part-time, irregular force which is not considered a 
part of the reguiar People’s Liberation Army, is 
the recruitment and partial training of reserves 
(civilians) for the regular forces. The Militia sys- 
tem provides initial military training at the local 
level, attended by a form of political indoctrination 
generally consisting of severa} hours per week, for 
almost 6,000,000 Chinese from 18 to 46 years of 
ape. A scarcity of military materiel plus the fact 
that the Militia is only a part-time organization 
limits training. The training probably includes 
little beyond physical exercise, close-order drill, 
and demonstrations of the use of weapons received 
by the individual unit for training purposes. 

Schools play a role in preinduction training. 
The student receives rather extensive political edu- 
cation, discipline is developed, and physical train- 
ine is stressed. 

The Chinese Communists have attempted to or- 
ganize youth groups, modeled along Soviet lines. 
Youth groups are found throughout the school 
system (including the preschool levels), in fac- 
tories, and in all government agencies, and include 
the youth of both rural and urban areas. From 
the military standpoint the youths are sensitized 
to the role of discipline and receive some political 
indoctrination and physical conditioning. 

The largest of the youth groups, the New Demo- 
cratic Youth League, is a Komsomol-like (Soviet 
youth) organization with a membership estimated 
at more than 3,000,000 youths ranging from 14 to 
25 years of age. 


3. Individual 


a. Recruit — Basic individual training of en- 
listed personnel is undertaken in several ways by 
the Chinese Communist Army. 

(1) Recruit training centers — Recruits are 
sent to recruit training centers; however, many 
trainees get their initial training elsewhere, such 
as with Militia units. There is no well-established 
and coordinated recruit training system and, de- 
spite the recent opening of several new training 
centers, certain Military Areas have very few. The 
trainee at existing centers generally receives be- 
tween two and three months of basic training. 
The training is not adequate, as it is limited chiefly 
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to marching, physical training, and some familhari- 
zation with rifles, bayonets, and hand grenades. 
Tactical demonstrations may be given, but tactics 
receive little emphasis because weapons, ammuni- 
tion, and other equipment are lacking. Training 
is extensive in the field of political indoctrination, 
however, and a significant effort is being made to 
cut down the existing high level of illiteracy. 


(2) Provisional replacement unif—A re- 
lated type of basic training organization is the pro- 
visional replacement unit, probably organized 
under Field Force and Military Area auspices. 
Replacement unifs may be formed from recruit 
training centers or from Militia, Public Security, 
and Field Force units. The replacement unit, 
usually of regimental size, is the principal agency 
of the overall replacement training system and the 
products of this system have been utilized almost 
exclusively in the Korean campaign. 


Training of the individual replacements in the 
provisional units may take place before or after 
arrival of the unit in Korea. The unit frequently 
Stops en route to the Manchurian-Korean area for 
training, and occasionally receives additional per- 
sonnel. This training may be received, on occa- 
Sion, at a recruit training center, but generally if 
is left to the initiative of the officers and noncom- 
missioned officers of the unit. Most of the train- 
ing is political, although attention is given to rifle 
fire procedure, forced marching, drill, and occa- 
sionally small unit tactics. 


(3) Army group and rear area training — 
Upon arrival in the Korean rear area, the provi- 
Sional units are attached to army groups where the 
unit may function temporarily as Service troops, 
receive further basic training, or be disbanded im- 
mediately and the individual replacements assigned 
to either organic army replacement units or di- 
rectly to combat units. Administration of the pro- 
visional replacement regiment generally is taken 
over by the permanent replacement regiment of an 
army. The replacements would be further as- 
signed to combat units by the permanent replace- 
ment regiment. In any case, the provisional re- 
placement unit serves both as an administrative 
vehicle for the shipment, and limited training of 
individual replacements. It ceases to exist as a 
unit when its administration is taken over by the 
permanent unit. The extent of the additional 
training is limited by the exigencies of the combat 
situation. 

When possible, basic infantry training continues 
in the rear areas, with marching and rifle practice 
still emphasized. In addition, the recruit learns 
offense-defense tactics, with particular stress on 
night fighting, the construction of fortifications, 
the advance under artillery fire, and the mainte- 
nance of liaison with adjacent units. Political 
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training continues at the same time in an effort to 
indoctrinate the soldier and keep him informed of 
current events. 


(4) Actual combat experience — Until re- 
cently, experience gained from actual combat op- 
erations was the foremost, and in Many cases the 
only means of training. Smati military units were 
primarily responsible for the training of their own 
men when executing combat operations. 


b. ADVANCED BASIC —The amount of previous 
training the new arrivals in Korea will have re- 
ceived varies greatly. Soldiers recently recruited 
and soldiers from the Militia will have received less 
training than replacements from Field Force and 
Public Security units. The group from Field 
Forces and Public Security troops may even have 
received special instruction on a variety of weapons, 
including mortars and machine guns. 


It is possible for the trainee to receive a varied 
amount of advanced basic training in the rear 
areas in Korea within an army group area, This 
training may include instruction in specialized 
weapons such as rocket launchers, mortars, and 
machine guns; unit and squad training for the 
handling of such weapons may also be included. 
At the same time, a number of the soldiers may 
receive signal instruction, training in radio opera- 
tion, management of motor vehicles, and training 
in other fields. The instructors generally are men 
who have received little instruction other than 
that gained from combat—the practical workshop. 


c. SPECIALIZED — There are numbers of schools 
and training centers set up for several principal 
branches and arms jncluding artillery, armor, in- 
fantry, engineers, and probably airborne and medi- 
cine. Most of the personnel in attendance at these 
schools are officers and noncommissioned officers; 
there are reports, however, that trainees and even 
men taken directly from civilian life have par- 
ticipated. 


(1) Artillery — Artillery training consists 
of training at schools, within tactical units, or as 
an entire division. Students at the specialized 
schools, which are operated by Military Area com- 
manders or by the Artillery Command of the 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council, may come 
from Civilian life, or from organized military units, 
including the Militia. Most of the students have 
no appreciable prior artillery or related experience. 
Upon graduation, the men are assigned to tactical 
units as officers and enlisted cadres. The military 
training, which lasts anywhere from two to twelve 
months, includes assembly, disassembly, loading, 
fire-direction, maneuvering, and maintenance of 
the guns. The extent to which live ammunition 
is used for artillery target practice is not known. 
Special forward observers’ instruction includes 
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map-reading, trigonometry, slide rule procedure, 
and telescope practice, for a period extending up to 
three months. The artillery student receives in- 
struction from more experienced soldiers with 
trained officer supervision. Soviet advisers and 
mstructors are present, particularly at the more 
advanced schools. 


(2) Armor — The students of the Armored 
Force Command Schools, reportedly located in sev- 
eral of the major Military Areas, are drawn from 
infantry cadres and from among students at the 
middle schools and technical colleges. It is be- 
lieved that most armored students are thoroughly 
indoctrinated politically before their arrival at the 
school. Armored training reportedly is divided 
into three essential parts: 1) Individual training, 
which inciudes driving, gunnery practice, grenade 
throwing, and communications training; 2) group 
instruction and formation training, which includes 
firing practice by platoon- and company-size units; 
and 3) combat training’, consisting of marching, in- 
dividual combat practices, and air-raid defensive 
measures. Combined-arms exercises may also be 
staged if conditions permit. It is probable that 
Soviet personnel are present at the armored train- 
ing centers and schools. There have been in- 
stances when a full complement of Soviet per- 
sonnel and armored equipment have bcen utilized 
to train Chinese Communist armored regiments. 
Upon completion of the training, the Soviet troops 
returned to the U.S.S.R. after turning the equip- 
ment over to the Chinese troops. 


(3) Infantry —Infantry training, beyond 
initial basic training, is taught in Several ways. 
These include “on-the-job” combat experiences, 
provisional replacemenf units, army group and 
other organs in the rear areas, and various schools 
located in the North Korea — Manchuria sector and 
in China proper. There are junior infantry train- 
ing schools located in most of the Military Districts 
in China and advanced infantry training schools 
in each of the six Military Areas. Students at the 
advanced schools, where advanced tactical prob- 
lems are studied, are primarily regimenta! or bat- 
talion-grade officers. The junior schools are at- 
tended by platoon-grade officers commissioned di- 
rectly from civilian life, qualified enlisted men, and 
Civilians who have acquired the equivalent of a 
middle school education. Information on the cur- 
riculum of the junior infantry school is lacking; 
however, 1t may be that military questions includ- 
ing a study of modern weapons ana current small- 
unit tactics are emphasized, and the political train- 
ing of the student is continued. 


(4) Medical — Tne Ministry of Medicine of 
the Central People’s Government is responsible for 
all civilian and military medical schoois in Commu- 
nist China. Aithough considerably below Western 
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standards, civilian medical schools are generally 
better than the military ones. There are severa} 
schools reported as training centers for army medi- 
cal officers. Ata lower level, there is “on-the-spot” 
training, rear-area instruction and training for en- 
listed men af various points within China proper. 
For example, aidman units at training centers are 
often given a course which includes first aid, a 
partial study of anatomy and nursing technique 
and political instruction. 

(5) Engineer -—_An Army Engineer Com- 
mand has been established for army engineer units. 
Reports indicate that the overall plan is to estab- 
lish engineer schools in the six Military Areas 
under the control of the Army Engineer Command 
of the individual Area; it is not known to what ex- 
tent this plan has been implemented. An engi- 
neering school under the auspices of the Central 
Army Engineers Command is believed to be in 
existence. Much of the special training given en- 
listed men follows a short period of basic train- 
ine and is conducted within the individual engi- 
neer units. Specia! engineer training emphasizes 
such subjects as bridge repair and construction, 
road repair and maintenance, demolitions, forti- 
fications, and camouflage, although “on-the-job” 
experience continues to be the basic method of 
instruction. 

(6) Signal — The training program and fa- 
cilities for signal personnel of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army have grown considerably during the 
past few years, but there is still an extreme short- 
age of capable operators and maintenance person- 
nel. Very few Chinese have a technical education 
anda most of them are totally unfamiliar with elec- 
trical or communications equipment; the result is 
that military signal training must be started at 
such a low level that high proficiency cannot be 
attained by the students within the time available. 
The quality and scope of training are further re- 
stricted by the lack of adequate quantities and 
types of training aids and equipment. Selection 
of students for signal training may occur at any 
time after basic training. 

Special signal training units and installations 
have been established at various levels throughout 
the Army and at civilian educational institutions. 
Additional field and practical traming is given in 
the regular signal units of the Army when time 
and conditions permit. 

The two military signal training installations 
best described in available information are the 
North China Military District 2d Signal Regiment 
(also called the Signal Communications Detach- 
ment) and the Army Radio Operators Schoo! of 
the 38th Army. 

The 2nd Signal Regiment is stationed at an 
Army camp near Tientsin (T’ien-ching), Hopeh 
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province (Ho-pei Sheng). The Regiment has at 
least three battalions—radio, telephone, and tele- 
graph-——subdivided into companies, platoons, and 
Squads, plus various special and service unifs. 
Theoretically, courses last three years for officers 
and two years for noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men; in practice, most students are as- 
signed to operational units after a few months or 
a year of training. Classroom and Geld training 
is given on relatively small radio sets such as the 
U.S. SCR-194, SCR-293, SCR-300, and SCR-511 
sets, but a proportionately large part of the time 
is devoted to cultural and political indoctrination. 
Amounts of training equipment are variously re- 
ported from as little as 22 sets of one type to as 
many as 450 of four types, but the impression 
pained from all reports is that equipment is inade- 
quate and the quality of instruction is poor. 


The main element of the 38th Army Radio Oper- 
ators Schoo) at Tieh-ling is the Army Radio Train- 
ing Team, composed of three units, each subdivided 
into four 12-man squads. 

Telephone and telegraph fraining is given in 
some of the installations, but no details are avail- 
able. Apparently, students selected for these 
courses have even jess educational or technical 
background than the students for the radio courses. 
Most signal officers and higher-level personnel have 
come up through the radio schools and radio oper- 
ational units. 

A single 1951 report mentions one class of 154 
students, selected for background and previous ex- 
perience. The class was given a 4-week course 
(2 weeks theory and techniques and 2 weeks, field 
exercise) on the operation of U.S. SCR-694, SCR- 
195, and V-101—B sets. The course did not include 
any political indoctrination nor were any textbooks 
or manuals used. 

(7) Other — Military and political colleges, 
which are located in each of the Military Areas, 
provide training of a general nature which enables 
an added group of men, with qualifications similar 
to those needed for entrance in junior infantry 
schools, to receive advanced training and commis- 
sions. The one-year course, which does not empha- 
size training for any particular branch or arm, in- 
cludes both military and political instruction, with 
the emphasis on the political. After successfully 
completing the course, the student is commis- 
Sioned; frequently his initial assignment is in the 
political section of the army. 

In addition, there are several centers established 
for the training of airborne enlisted men and offi- 
cers. Soviet instruction and equipment is utilized 
to a large extent in this branch. Instruction and 
training are also available in some degree in such 
fields as transportation, supply, signal, ordnance, 
and amphibious operations. 
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d. NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER — Noncommis- 
sioned officers, as previously indicated, are Likely 
to receive most of their principal training from 
“on-the-job” experience. They do, however, re- 
ceive rather substantial instruction in rear areas, 
particularly with army groups and army units and 
at specialized schools of the various arms and 
branches, including armor, artillery, infantry, and 
engineers, Military Area and military and politi- 
cal colleges provide another area where noncom- 
missioned officers may be trained. 


é. OrricER — Officer candidates often receive 
their training at military and political colleges. 
The basic aim of training from a political stand- 
point is to indoctrinate the student to the think- 
ing and alms of the Chinese Communist regime 
and particularly to develop within the soldier a 
feeling of loyalty to the country and its stated 
goals. Each student also receives general military 
training and is oriented to the life of a soldier. 
Many other officers and potential officers receive 
instruction at the service schools of the various 
arms and branches. Schools are in operation in 
the six Military Areas under the auspices of the 
various branch and arm commands (artillery, 
armor, engineers, and infantry) of the People’s 
Liberation Army. Several basic officer candidate 
schools exist; however, information on this subject 
is fragmentary. 


f. ADVANCED OFFICER — Some advanced school- 
ing and training is given officers as their careers 
progress. The Military Institute of the People’s 
Revolutionary Military Council at Nanking was 
established for the announced purpose of “train- 
ing senior troop commanders in the techniques of 
modern military science, coordination between 
various types of specialized troops and techniques 
of commanding large troop formations.” The cur- 
riculum is broad, including a study of the use of 
modern weapons and the coordination of compo- 
nent arms in combat operations, as well as an 
analysis of strategic problems of supply, armor, 
ovuerrilla warfare, and atomic defense. The stu- 
dent is taught to coordinate military strategy with 
basic political strategy and thought. The faculty 
includes 20 Soviet instructors and over 40 Chinese 
instructors. Several of the leading People’s Lib- 
eration Army generals, including Liu Po-ch’eng 
and Ch’en Yi, have given iectures at the institu- 
tion. If has been the plan to send top students 
to the Soviet Union for three months added study, 
but it is not believed that this plan has been 
implemented. 

Advanced training is given to officers at the six 
advanced infantry training schools, and at schools 
of the Armored Force Command, the Artillery Com- 
mand, and other service schools. 
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g. FOREIGN MILITARY STUDY AND Ar — Chinese 
Communist students and officers have been sent 
abroad for advanced study in relatively few cases. 
several of the leading generals in the People’s 
Liberation Army were abroad, particularly in the 
Soviet Union, during the early days of the Chinese 
Communist Party in the 1920’s. Instances have 
been reported indicating that a few military figures 
have received recent foreign (Soviet Union) train- 
ing, but this may have been only political train- 
ing. This fact, however, does not diminish the 
great extent of Soviet influence on the training of 
the Armed Forces of Communist China. Soviet 
instructors and advisers are becoming more numer- 
ous in the schools, the specialized training centers, 
and even with the Chinese youth groups through- 
ouf China. 


4, Unit and combined, and maneuvers 


Several of the Chinese Communist schools have 
as a declared objective the “coordination of compo- 
nent arms in combat operations.” This unit and 
combined-arms training is available to certain offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers at a few schools, 
including the Revolutionary Military Council’s Mil- 
itary Institute, the Armored Force, Artillery, and 
Engineer Command Schools, and the infantry 
schools. However, the training is usually limited 
to higher echelon commanders, and little or no 
provision is made for operational training of troops, 
except in actual combat. 

A certain degree of unit training is usually re- 
ceived in a rear area in the Korea —- Manchurian 
sector. This training, basically infantry, essen- 
tially takes the form of weapons-team drill, which 
would include familiarization with such weapons 
as mortars and rocket launchers; small-unit tac- 
tics, including infantry squad day and night tac- 
tics; road marches, and physical training; and 
further political indoctrination. There is evidence 
of artillery unit training, at which time service 
of the piece, fire direction, conduct of fire, sur- 
vey, and related phases are taught. Kngineering 
unit training emphasizes bridge construction, mine 
clearance, road repair, and various other construc- 
tion projects. There are probably minor amounts 
of unit traming in other branches and arms, such 
as armor. 


Reports on field maneuvers are incomplete. ‘“On- 
the-job” training has provided the Chinese Com- 
munist Army with a rather large number of 
combat-experienced commanders. There are re- 
ports which suggest that maneuvers dealing with 
coastal defense and amphibious tactical problems 
involving local and regular troops in Southern 
and Hastern China have been held. 
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5, Reserve 


The militia training is the primary source of 
reserve training for the People’s Liberation Army. 


6. Schools and installations 


a. System — At the highest level, the Military 
Institute of the Revolutionary Military Council 
has been established at Nanking as an advanced 
school to train senior troop commanders. At a 
lower level, several specialized schools are operated 
under the direction of the Artillery, Armored, and 
Engineer Commands of the People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council as part of an expanded training 
program. General responsibility for the schools 
resides with the commander of the Military Area. 
The creation of specialized commands and the cre- 
ation of schools for these commands is a major 
step in the consolidation and formalization of con- 
trol and training of the component branches of 
the Chinese Communist Army. 

The existence of junior infantry training schools 
and advanced infantry training schools provides 
a means for rather extensive infantry training. 
The junior schools are located in a majority of 
the Military Districts, while the senior institutions, 
organized primarily for officers of higher staff and 
command positions, are located in the six Military 
Areas. 

Military and political colleges are established in 
most of the Military Areas and provide a course 
where the students’ political training is empha- 
sized, with military science taking a secondary 
place. On graduation, the student usually is com- 
missioned and is often assigned to the political 
section of an army unit. 


The students at all Chinese Communist military 
schools reportediy are Chinese Communist Party 
members, New Democratic Youth League mem- 
bers, or other persons—military or civilian—-who 


are considered politically reliable. The training 
stafis of these schools consist of a number of So- 
viet advisers and instructors as well as Chinese 
Communist combat-experienced military flgures, 
a few ex-Nationalists, and a handful of Japanese 
specialists. Technical advice offered by the Soviets 
is of great importance, particularly in specialized 
fields such as the operation of new weapons, utili- 
zation of armor and artillery, and the adaptability 
of the Chinese Army to current tactical situations. 


In addition to the schools operated by the Artil- 
lery, Armored Force, and Engineer Commands, 
along with the infantry schools, there is an ex- 
tensive and rather obscurely defined network of 
unit schools. As noted in the tactical organiza- 
tion of a Chinese regiment, division, and army, 
there is a training section of the units’ staff which 
is responsible for the planning and the direction 
of all military training programs in the factical 
unit, Since the political department has its own 
organic educational agency within the propaganda 
section, it can be assumed that the training sec- 
tion of the operations department concerns itself 
solely with military and not political training. 
The amount and nature of this training varies 
with combat exigencies. 


The overall efiiciency of the Communist Army 
school and training system is difficult to ascertain, 
but it appears that recent organizational improve- 
ments will increase the general effectiveness of the 
training as evidenced by the establishment of 
Artillery, Armored Force, and Engineer Commands. 


b. LOCATION LIST— A partial list of Chinese 
Communist Military Schools, with an indication 
of location, character and capacity, Is given in 
Ficure 81-33. It mcludes only confirmed instal- 
lations; numerous temporary and inadequately 
defined training centers have been excluded. 


Figuré 81-32. CHINESE COMMUNIST MILITARY SCHOOLS 





NAME AND LOCATION 


Mryytarny Institute OF TILE PeopLE’s REvVo- 
LUTIONARY MILITARY COUNCIL, 
Nanking. 
dents. 
SENTOR ENFANTRY SCHOOL. ....0.0..000 22 eee’ 
Wang-ch’i, Northwest Military Area. 
Chungking, Southwest Mblitary Area, 
Tang-shan, ast China Military Area. 
Hapkow, Central South Military Arca. 
Shih-men, North China Military Area. 
Mukden, Northeast. Military Ares. 
JUNIOR INFANTRY SCHOOL... 00. cee ees 
Reports indicate one or more junior in- 
fantry schools in each province. 
MIUILITARY AND PoLITicAh COLLEQUS.......... 
Reports indicate one or more Military 
and Political Colleges in each Military 
Area. 


above. 
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Provide training for officer candidates. 
training is subordinate, 
500 and 2,500 students. 


CHARACTER 


Training of senior troop commanders in advanced strategic and tactical methods 
of modern warfare, and probably alsu instruction in advanced political doctrine. 
There are 20 Sovict and over 40 Chinese instructors for approximately 450 stu- 

The length of instruction is unknown. 

There appear to be 6 senior infantry schools, \ for cach Military Arca, with a re- 
ported tota) of 7,500 attending. 
undertaken reorganization of these schools lo obtain uniformity among them. 
The students arc primarily experienced Chinese Communist tnilitary cadres of 
regimental and battalion grade. Instruction appears to include a study of command 
control and staff administration of tactical stituations for battalion level and 


People’s Revolutionary Military Council has 


Instruction appears to include cammand control at platoon and company levels. 
Approximately 60,000 are attending. 


Length of conrse is unknown. 


IXmphasize political training; military 
One-year course; cach school is believed to have between 
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Figure 81-33 (Continued) 





NAME AND LOCATION 


ARQTILLERY SCHOOL. . 0.0.00 ee cee cee eee 
Mukden. 


CHARACTER 


Artillery training at schools is under the Artillery Command, People’s Revolu- 
tionary Military Council. 


It is not certain if the bulk of the training is at inde- 


pendent artillery schools or as & sub-course of the overall training received at 


various regional, possibly military and political, schools. 


Training is given 


in most of the Military Areas. 


ARMORED SCHOOL, 2.00.0 000 cc eee ees 
Peiping, North China Military Area. 
Ssu-p’ing, Northeast Military Area. 
Suchow, East China Military Area. 


Schools under the control of the Armored Force Command, People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council, are believed to exist in| each Military Area. 
the possible presence of several additional schools. 
to 1,000; the length of the course is approximately 6-10 months. 


Reparts indicate 
Estimated enrollment is 700 
Sovicl advisers 


and fairly adequate amounts of equipment are available. 


ENGINEER SCHOOL... 002060 ee 
Ch’'ang-slia. 


Advanced instruction is sponsored by the Army [engineer Command of the various 
Military Areas, People’s Revolutionary Military Council. 


A majority of che 


enginecr training probably is given in the Mililary Areas as a sub-course in 
regional (military and political) schools, although it js possible that a fow engineer 
schools may be operating separately. 


PARATROOP SCHOOL. ..... 0.00000 000 0002 eee 
Chia-mu-ssu, Manchuria. 
IC ai-feng, flonan province, 


2p SIGNAL (Traineng) REGIMENT... ........--. 


Near Tientsin Hopeh province. ened). 


Provides basic ana advanced paratroop training for selected personne) from Field 
Force units. School staffs probably augmented with Soviet personnel. 


3-year course for platoon leaders and 2-year course for squad leaders (usually short- 
Courses include much political indoctrination plus classroom and field 
training on operation and maintenance of signal equipment. 


Approximately 


2,000 students attend, 


ARMY RADIO OPERATORS SCHOOL... ........-.. 
Tieh-ling (88th Army ieadquarters). 


unil. 
SIGNAL SCHOGL....-0.00-. 00-2: ee eee ee ees 3-month course. 
Mukden. 
Rapio OPERATORS SCHOOL... 0. ee ee n a 


Wan-p’ing (near Peiping). 

NANFANG UNIVERSITY. 22. ee 
Canton. 

RAb1O ‘TRAINING SCHOOL. 20.0.2 ee 
Fu-hsien, Lisotung Province. 


Note 
branches is incomplete. 


J. Logistics 
1. Classification of materiel 


The Chinese Communists have classified their 
military supplies in the following categories: ra- 
tions, clothing and equipment, ammunition and 
ordnance, and POL; the system approximates that 
used by the United States Army, the main differ- 
ence being that the Chinese Communists combine 
ammunition and ordnance supply (separate clas- 
sifications in the United States Army). The 
Chinese Communists, unlike Western nations, 
seemingly handle medical supplies and equipment 
in the regular supply channels. 


2. Procurement 


It is believed that the Central People’s Govern- 
ment Council, through the Central Planning Com- 
mittee, does the overall planning and determines 
the percentage of the budget allocated to the 
armed forces. The People’s Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Council then suballocates the budget among 
the armed forces. After the various services have 


received their allocations, the People’s Revolution- 
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Students selected from 38th Army regiments for 4-weelt course. 
training ou operation of U.S. transceivers. Graduates reassigned to original 
154 students are in attendance. 


Lecture and field 


No other data available. 


Telecommunications course produces radio operators, 


Graduated 180 in Apri! 1953. 


Reports indicate that there are Ordnance, Transportation and Supply Schools; however, information on training in these 


ary Military Council confers with the Finance 
and Economic Committee, which, in turn, assigns 
the vayious Ministries and Sub-Ministries the task 
of procuring the materiel and equipment needed, 
The Ministries and Sub-Ministries then place the 
contracts with companies, factories, and arsenals 
throughout the country. The Ministries and Sub- 
Ministries are believed responsible for the design, 
acceptance, and testing of the equipment and ma- 
terial for which they place orders. One Ministry, 
the Second Machine Industry, is thought to be the 
agency primarily responsible for the procurement 
and production of arms and equipment. 

Although the means whereby coordination is 
obtained between the various Ministries and the 
Chinese Communist Army are not known, Mili- 
tary Area commanders—in conjunction with ci- 
Vilian officials—are responsible for the procure- 
ment, within their own Military Areas, of as much 
materiel and equipment as the circumstances wil} 
permit. Field armies place orders through civil- 
ian government agencies with local factories and 
companies for clothing, repair of smal] arms and 
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automotive transport, and other supplies. Since 
the staple grains, such as rice, wheat, and kaoliang, 
are used for the payment of taxes and are stored 
locally, Chinese Communist Army units, in China, 
usually requisition their basic foodstuffs directly 
from these local sources. 


Except for food, clothing, and limited quantities 
of small arms and ammunition, Communist China 
is almost entirely dependent upon foreign sources 
for arms and equipment. The country is consid- 
ered to be incapable of producing any mechanized 
equipment, armor, or heavy field pieces at present. 
Since their entrance into the Korean conflict, the 
Chinese Communists have depended on the So- 
viets for almost al) of their heavy artillery, tanks, 
trucks, communication equipment, heavy ammuni- 
tion, and POL supplies (except for items captured 
from United Nations forces). The Soviets also 
have supplied jarge quantities of infantry weapons. 
(For production figures of arms and ammunition 
in Communist China see SECTION 64.) 


8. Peacetime storage and issue 


Since the Chinese Communist Army has been 
engaged in active warfare from its beginning, the 
information available is not applicable to an analy- 
sis of a system of storage and issue on a peacetime 
basis. 


4. War supply and movement 


The Rear Service Department of the People’s 
Revolutionary Military Council in Peiping is con- 
sidered to be responsible for the allocation and 
fiow of supplies to the rear service department of 
each of the field armies. (This includes the North- 
east Military Area and the North China Military 
Area both of which are garrisoned by other than 
field armies.) The supplies are forwarded directly 
from procurement sources to the supply base con- 
sisting of several depots, which each field army 
maintains within its jurisdiction. The rear serv- 
ice department of each field army and the Rear 
Service Department, GHQ, Peiping, are jointly re- 
sponsible for the movement of the supplies from 
civilian warehouses, factories, and arsenals to the 
supply base and depots of the Military Area. It is 
estimated that each field army has approximately 
five truck regiments for the movement of supplies, 
and the Rear Service Department, Peiping, has 
access to the entire national transportation sys- 
tem, including civilian transportation firms. 


The movement of supplies from the field army 
to the various armies is usually controlled by the 
rear service department of the field army, and 
supplies are moved by its transportation system to 
the supply bases and depots of the various armies. 
This pattern, however, is not rigid. Occasionally, 
the organic transportation of the army may be used 
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to move supplies from the field army bases to the 
army supply points. 

The movement of supplies from army supply 
bases to lower echelons shows a considerable de- 
gree of flexibility. At this level the size and equip- 
ment organic to each unit varies among units, de- 
pending primarily on the quantity of trucks and 
equipment captured from the Chinese Nationalists 
and that provided from Soviet sources. Usually, 
the division is responsible for the movement of its 
supplies from the army depots to its own units; 
however, if any army depot is farther than 60 
Chinese li (20 miles) from the division supply 
points and the division tacks sufficient organic 
transportation, the division is authorized to employ 
private firms to transport the supplies. 


When the Chinese Communists intervened in 
Korea in October 1950, the above supply system 
was widespread among the combat units. The 
organic supply and transportation units at army 
level and below required no reorganization since 
they brought along most, if not all, of their organic 
transportation. However, the Chinese Communist 
Army in Korea lacked an overall rear service or- 
ganization that was independent of the organic 
rear service structure of its combat units. The 
field armies in China had an interdependent sys- 
tem with each of their subordinate armies, whereas 
the field army structure was not used in the organ- 
ization of the combat units in Korea. 


The logistical organization established by the 
Chinese Communists for Korean operations was 
organized to meet the needs of the new situation. 
With their intervention in late 1950, the Chinese 
Communists established the Rear Service Depart- 
ment of the Genera! Headquarters in Korea (Fiac- 
URE 81-34) directly responsible to the Chinese 
People's “Volunteer” Army for Korea Headquarters 
and independent of the organizational structure of 
the combat units. Since its conception, the supply 
system has been improved and expanded, and the 
Chinese Communists have demonstrated consider- 
able flexibility in adapting both their supply organ- 
ization and thelr limited transport facilities to meet 
conditions in Korea, To do this, every type of 
transportation available was used, including trucks, 
railroads, pack animals, oxcarts, pushcarts, and 
conscripted civilian labor. 


Headquarters of the Rear Service Department of 
the Chinese People’s ‘Volunteer’ Army for Korea 
is responsible for furnishing and transporting 
Supplies from Manchuria to its five branch units 
in Korea. Bach of these branch units operates 
three to five main depots which in turn have sev- 
eral subdepots each, The branch unit headquar- 
ters and the main depots handle the administra- 
tive details and paper work of the branch unit. 
Supplies are kept at the main depots and sub- 
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FicureE 81-34. CHINESE COMMUNIST LOGISTICAL SYSTEM IN 
KOREA 


depots. Each branch unit has approximately 6,750 
operating personne}, excluding personnel of at- 
tached truck regiments. The organization of the 
branch unit includes the following sections: politi- 
cal, staff, transportation, supply, iabor, and 
security. 


The mission of the branch unit is to serve all 
units within a given geographical] area. When- 
ever a unit leaves or enters the area serviced by the 
branch unit, the supply of that unit becomes the 
responsibility of the branch unit of the area it 
enters. 


Truck regiments play a primary role in the move- 
ment of supplies from Manchuria to branch unit 
bases in the rear areas. Although the truck regi- 
ments are assigned to the Rear Service Depart- 
ment, GHQ, they are attached to the branch units 
and army groups for operating purposes. Gener- 
ally, fromm one to three truck regiments are oper- 
ated by each branch unit. Occasionally, when the 
front-line units are undergoing a logistical buildup, 
elements of the truck regiments are assigned the 
task of carrying supplies forward to army and 
division supply points. 

Present organization of the truck regiments 
indicates two types. Thirteen of the 18 truck regi- 
ments considered to be operating in Korea are 
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thought to have a T/O&E of seven truck companies 
and service and maintenance units, with an esti- 
mated strength of 111 officers, 1,206 enlisted men, 
and 318 trucks. Five regiments are considered to 
have a strength of 163 officers, 1,502 enlisted men, 
and 409 trucks. 


Supplies are delivered to the suddepots by trans- 
port units (generally trains and truck regiments) 
from Manchuria. Here, various supplies are re- 
ceived and stockpiled for direct issue to armies in 
the area. Supplies usually are carried forward to 
the armies in army transportation, although at 
times branch-unit transportation may haul sup- 
plies to the army depots, especially during a logistic 
buildup for an offensive. A smail liaison unit from 
the army or armies being supplied by the subdepot 
is stationed at the subdepot to process requisitions 
from the army and to supervise loading and move- 
ment of the requested supplies. 


In addition to the Rear Service Department, 
GHQ for Korea, each army, division, and regiment 
has an organic rear service department. The rear 
service department of a Chinese Communist army 
is divided into eight sections—medical, transpor- 
tation, administration, finance, food, clothing, ord- 
nance, and Storage and distribution; the storage 
and distribution section is responsible for operat- 
ing three army supply depots. Army transporta- 
tion moves supplies between the various army 
depots and down to the division supply points. 
From division supply points forward, the divisions 
and regiments must transport their supplies to the 
actual using units. In units below army level, 
transportation is extremely limited and usually 
consists of animal-drawn carts, pushcarts, and 
hand carry. In Korea, infantry divisions have an 
average of lo trucks, the subordination of which is 
not Known. Whenever the situation permits, the 
army will use its transportation to move materiel 
as far forward as is tactically feasible. Actual 
supply depots usually are found no farther for- 
ward than army level, as division: supply points 
normally are little more than transfer points at 
which representatives of the using units meet army 
transportation and immediately load the supplies 
for movement to the regiments and battalions. 


In addition to keeping stores of food and ammu- 
nition, record-keeping seems to be a principal duty 
of the regimental rear service department. There 
is no formal supply organization below regimental} 
level. Battalions have supply officers, and com- 
panies have noncommissioned officers, both of 
whom have supervisory functions. No battalion 
supply points are set up. The function of the bat- 
talion supply officcr apparently is to coordinate 
and expedite requests for supplies made by the 
companies. 
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The requisilioning system of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army is noted for its lack of paper admin- 
istration and an informa! requisitioning system 
below regiment. The requisition system follows 
the normal command structure. Requisitions 
originate at company level and are forwarded to 
battalion and regiment by runner, radio, and 
telephone. The requisitions are progressively con- 
solidated by the rear service section of higher 
echelons. The army group, which does not have 
a supply function toward lower echelons, merely 
handles the requisitions from subordinate units 
and forwards the requisitions directly to the appro- 
priate branch unit or to the Rear Service Depart- 
ment, GHQ. 

The amount of food issued per man in the Chi- 
nese Communist Army is approximately 3.5 pounds 
of grain such as rice, wheat, or kaoliang per day 
and a few ounces of meat each week. The rations 
may be issued individually or to a unit as large 
as a battalion, If the usual supply sources of the 
Chinese Communist Army are interrupted or de- 
layed. units are permitted to procure foodstuffs 
locally. This practice was widely used during the 
Chinese Civil War and during the initial opera- 
tions in Korea. In front-line units, food supplies 
are seldom issued for more than 15 days in advance. 
Whenever a unit has been assigned an objective 
requiring offensive action, foad is issued in amounts 
gaged to the estimated time required to complete 
the mission. Food reserves of several months’ 
duration are often kept at regimental and division 
levels. Although inadequate by Western stand- 
ards, the food rations are considered sufficient by 
Oriental standards. 


Clothing and equipment are furnished on the 
pasis of need, depending upon availability. There 
are two clothing issues, one winter and one sum- 
mer. Rubber-soled, canvas-top shoes normally are 
issued ai two-month intervals. Clothing mainte- 
nance is the responsibility of the individual soldier, 
for no salvage system exists for clothing. Equip- 
ment and clothing of those killed in action are 
recovered by the troops. 


In the field, all units are directed to carry a basic 
load of ammunition for each weapon, which has 
been determined by the Chinese Communist heaa- 
quarters. The basic ammunition load per weapon 
in nunyber of rounds is as follows: 


Rifle .._. See eee ee es 80 
Supobmachine gun ............ . -.. ..... 140 
Light machine gun o.... ...... 0, en §60 
Heavy machine gun ......................, 1,600 
Antiaircraft machine gun ...... ... 3,000 


Pistol .. ...... 1.2... vee eee ee 30 
6G-mm. mortar . 
82-mm. mortar... . 
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Heavy mortar (120-mm,) .. Dee ee ee 30 
Antitank gun (37-mm. to 76-mm.) ..... |. 86 
Type 92, Infantry howitzer (70-mm.) .. 30 
Mountain gun (75-mm.) . ..  ... 1. se. 30 
Rocket launcher (35-inch) ... ...... 10 
Recoilless rifle (57-mm.) . ..... . 40 


Hand prenade .... . .... 4 per man 

In combat, additional! ammunition may be issued 
according to the requirements of the mission. The 
company and battalion hold no ammunifion in 
reserve except for hand grenades, which the Chi- 
nese Communists use extensively. Normally, four 
hand grenades are issued to each soldier, although 
individual soldiers and units may have as many 
as 20 grenades per individual. The regiment 
usually has approximately one basic load of ammu- 
nition in reserve. The division usually carries no 
ammunition reserves as its supply depot serves 
largely as a transfer point. The three army sup- 
ply depots store ammunition in reserve after the 
using units are amply stocked. 


In offensive combat, units usually are supplied 
food and ammunition in quantities considered ade- 
quate to accomplish the assigned mission. In such 
cases quantities of food and ammunition are issued 
for periods lasting from 5 to 15 days. 


The supply requirements of a Chinese Commu- 
nist Army unit are much smaller than for a United 
States Army unit of similar size. It has been esti- 
mated that a Chinese Communist division of 10,000 
troops requires approximately 34 tons per day for 
defensive operations and 60 tons per day for offen- 
sive action. A United States division of 16,000 
men requires an estimated 350 tons per day for 
defense and 590 tons per day for offense. 


It is not uncommon for a Chinese Communist 
unit to be withdrawn from the line for the purpose 
of resupply. 


5. Maintenance 

Little if any repair for infantry weapons, except 
for replacement of broken parts, is carried on at 
the lower echelons; even spare parts for weapons 
are seldom available. Although certain weapons 
sometimes are equipped with spare parts when 
issued (for example, the machine gun, with one 
extra barrel and one extra firing pin), this is not 
an established procedure. Petroleum oils and pre- 
servative greases are not usually obtainable and 
vegetable oils are used as a substitute. Since the 
water content of vegetable oil causes rust, weapons 
should be cleaned often, but weapons maintenance 
generally is lax. Repair tools are not issued with 
the weapons. Infantry weapons repair, except for 
basic emergency repairs, is not carried on below 
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army level; weapons that cannot be repaired at 
that levei are sent to repair shops and depots. 


In motor transport the Chinese Communists are 
seriously handicapped by the lack of properly 
trained operating personnel, mechanics, and spare 
parts. Maintenance procedures are rudimentary 
and the lower units of the command structure 
perform little if any repairs on trucks and other 
vehicles. On the mainland, each army headquar- 
ters has a motor repair depot where limited repairs 
are made. Each truck regiment, both on the main- 
land and in Korea, has a repair shop which also 
performs limited repairs. Generally, repair .and 
maintenance of trucks are poor, and cannibaliza- 
tion to obtain needed spare parts is a common prac- 
tice. The Chinese Communists depend to a large 
extent on the Soviets for spare parts. In China 
proper, worn-out vehicles are forwarded to the cen- 
trail repair depot within each field army for a com- 
plete overhaul) and rebuilding. In Korea, worn-out 
vehicles are cannibalized or are repaired by rear 
area depots. 


As with other weapons, the lower echelons per- 
form no repair functions on tanks and artillery 
other than smali emergency repairs. A piece of 
equipment needing repair is sent to the nearest 
arsenal capable of repairing it; after repair it is 
returned to the unit. In Korea, damaged artil- 
lery and tanks are sent aft unscheduled periods, 
through normal supply channels, to rear service 
units and on to Manchuria. Army supply depots 
are used as collecting points for the damaged 
equipment, 
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6. Evacuation 


a. GENERAL — The medical] evacuation system 
of the Chinese Communist Forces may seem im- 
pressive on paper but obvious difficulties reduce 
the effectiveness of evacuation operations. Com- 
bat operations in Korea demonstrated that notable 
among the major problems were: 1) shortage of 
trained litter bearers (evacuation by man-carried 
litter is the principal method of transporting non- 
ambulant sick and wounded patients from the 
front lines to medical installations as far rearward 
as 26 to 32 miles); 2) inadequacy of first-aid train- 
ing for litter bearers, which often results in aggra- 
vation of injuries because of iInexpert and careless 
handling of litter patients; 3) shortage of motor 
transportation; 4) the necessity for carrying out 
evacuation operations at night because of United 
Nations air superiority; and 5) general disorgani- 
zation of evacuation operations due to poor liaison 
and cOmmunications between units. 


The Chinese Communist medical organization 
has a poorly organized system for collecting batftie- 
field casualties. Men wounded in combat often 
are expected to find their own way to medical 
assistance. Nonambulant casualties can reach 
medical facilities only if carried by their comrades. 
FIGURE 81-35 outlines the chain of evacuation of 
the sick and wounded. Nonambulant patients 
requiring more than the first-aid measures which 
an aid man at the company command post pro- 
vides, generally must be transported by litter 
through a chain of medical installations to the 
mobile army field hospital (usually located 26 to 32 
miles from the front lines) from which further 
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evacuation may be made by motor truck. When 
available, supply trucks returning from front-line 
areas may be used for transporting nonambulant 
casualties. Ambulant patients are expected to 
move rearward as best they can. 


b. BATTALION AID STATION — This is a medical 
unit of 8 to 25 personnel including a “doctor” 
(usually an aid man with some special training), 
a ‘pharmacist,’ a squad leader, and from 5 to 22 
aid men. The battalion aid station is located less 
than a mile from the front lines, at or near bat- 
talion headquarters. Each battalion has such an 
aid station where first aid, registration of sick and 
wounded, and arrangement for further evacuation 
are the principal functions. 


c. REGIMENTAL MEDICAL COMPANY — This type 
of medical unit operates under the medical section 
of the Division. which has a total of three such 
companies assigned, one per regiment. Personnel 
in each regimental medical company total 75 indi- 
viduals and include a commanding officer (non- 
medical), 3 political officers, 5 “doctors,” 2 “phar- 
macists,” 15 to 20 aid men, 39 litter bearers (3 men 
per litter), and 10 orderlies, cooks, and messengers. 
These units usually are 0.3 to 1.2 miles from the 
front and receive patients from the combat area 
or from the battalion aid stations. In the main, 
the scope of medical care provided consists of first- 
aid treatment and the dressing of wounds. Pa- 
tients requiring further treatment are sent to the 
Givision hospital. 


d. DIVISION HOSPITAL — Generally located 13 to 
16 miles to the rear of the combat area, this in- 
stallation receives patients from its three regi- 
mental medical companies. About 110 personnel 
are assigned to this unit (the T/O is much like that 
of the mobile army field hospital), which comprises 
5 “doctors,” 2 “pharmacists,” 30 nurses, 25 aid men, 
service personnel, and various administrative func- 
tionaries including political officers. This type of 
unit is part of the division medica} service and pro- 
vides more definitive care than do any of the more 
forward medical installations. Also included in 
the division medical service is a division surgica) 
company. This unit comprises about 118 person- 
nel, including 7 “doctors,” 2 “pharmacists,” t labo- 
ratory technician, 32 nurses, 30 lifter bearers and 
other administrative and service personnel. Dur- 
ing combat the division surgical company is divided 
into four subunits, three of which are sent to the 
three regimental medical companies, while one is 
held in reserve. Casualties with head and chest 
injuries can be treated at the division surgical com- 


pany. Convalescent patients at the division hos- . 


pital are assigned to a convalescent company which 
operates near the hospital. In the convalescent 
company patients are prepared for return to their 
units. 
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e. ARMY FIELD HOSPITAL (MOBILE) — There are 
three to six Army field hospifals assigned to each 
army under direct operational contro} of the army 
medica! service. These units generally are located 
26 to 32 miles behind the front. Like most other 
medical installations of the Chinese Communist 
Forces, they have 2 number of political officers on 
the roster, are commanded by nonmedical officers 
who are almost invariably Communist Party mem- 
bers, and have a T/O like that of the division 
hospital unit, Patients and staff sleep in foxholes 
dug into sides of hills. The total patient capacity 
is 260 to 300. Patients are received from division 
hospitals and are sent rearward to theater hospitals 
when they require additional specialized treatment. 
Patients requiring major surgery are sent to the 
army surgical company. 


f. ARMY SURGICAL company — This company is 
said to be the best single Chinese Communist 
Forces medical installation in Korea. Its staff 
usually includes fairly well trained surgeons con- 
scripted from civilian hospitals in China or cap- 
tured from the Chinese Nationalist Army. The 
Staff is capable of performing major surgery in- 
cluding surgery of the head and chest. Medical 
supplies and equipment are better and more plenti- 
ful than in the other medical installations. If is 
the only installation which is equipped with X-ray 
apparatus. Patients received from the army field 
hospitals (mobile) are returned to them following 
surgery. 

g. ‘THEATER HOSPITALS — These installations are 
mobile in the sense that they can be moved if the 
tactical situation requires it. They are generally 
40 to 45 miles behind the combat line, and are not 
hospitals as such, buf rather collecting points for 
patients evacuated from the various Army Field 
Hospitals who are to be further evacuated to the 
rear General Hospitals by truck. This is the first 
instance in the chain of evacuation in which motor 
transport is employed. 


K. Materiel 
1. Ordnance 


The weapons of the Chinese Communist Army 
are of diverse origins, types, and calibers, because 
of the country’s relatively limited domestic produc- 
tion and its traditional dependence upon captured 
weapons, Prior to 1950, the Chinese Communists 
were armed mainly with equipment captured from 
the Japanese and Chinese Nationalists; Chinese 
Nationalist holdings were a heterogeneous collec- 


_tion of foreign—principally United States—types. 


Following the 1950 Mutual Assistance pact with 
the U.S.S.R., Soviet weapons became more nu- 
merous in the hands of Communist troops. The 
entrance of Communist China into the Korean con- 
flict introduced captured United Nations—princi- 
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pally United States—materiel. This equipment is 
supplemented by Chinese copies of foreign designs 
and by limited quantities of older weapons pro- 
duced by aimost every § arms-manufacturing 
country. The Chinese Communists are adept at 
improvising weapons to fit tactical situations; im- 
provisations are especially noticeable in small arms, 
grenades, and antipersonnel mines. 


The Chinese Communist Army was, until re- 
cently, basically an infantry army that stressed the 
rifle, the machine gun, the grenade, and the mortar. 
The subsequent arrival of Soviet heavy equipment 
has tended to cause a greater emphasis upon armor. 
Most weapons are, however, still generally in short 
supply. With the possible exception of small arms, 
the Chinese Communists do not possess sufficient 
quantities of armament for equitable distributions 
throughout their entire army. 


Although weapons holding’s include some of the 
best models produced by Japan, the Soviet Union, 
and the United States, the great diversity of ma- 
teriel creates numerous maintenance difficulties 
and supply problems. Attempts accordingly have 
been made to standardize weapons with specific 
areas and units. This program has not been en- 
tirely completed, but the greatest effort is being 
directed toward achieving standardization for the 
Chinese forces in Korea. 


In this Section, no attempt has been made to 
discuss all of the diverse weapons that are known 
or believed to be in the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists; only the weapons most widely used, or 
considered to possess characteristics of special in- 
terest, are considered. 


a. INFANTRY WEAPONS 


(1) Pistols — Hand guns of wide variety are 
used by the Chinese Communists. These weapons 
range in caliber from 6.5-mm to 11.4-mm (cal. .45), 
with special emphasis upon the German- and 
Chinese-manufactured 7.63-mm Mausers (FIGURE 
81-36). These pistols can be fitted with shoulder 
stocks, and have sight graduations to 1,000 meters 
(1,106 yds.). Although the Chinese versions are 
exact copies, their performance is generally in- 
ferior to that of the original models. The Chinese 
Communists also use the U.S. cal. .45 M1911 and the 
Soviet and Chinese 7.62-mm Model TT—1933 Toka- 
rev, the standard pistol in the U.S.S.R. Revolvers 
in use include various Japanese 8-mm models. 


(2) Submachine guns — The Chinese Com- 
munist Army, like the Soviet Army, emphasizes the 
use of submachine guns. Prior to 1950, the most 
widely distributed submachine guns in the Chinese 
Communist Army were the United States cal. .45 
Thompson M3 and Chinese-made copies of this 
weapon (FIGURE 81-36), There were also some 
Japanese 8-mm models and British 9-mm Stens,. 
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Since 1950, the Soviets have been supplying large 
quantities of the well-known 7.62-mm PPSh-1941 
and the PPS-1943. The PPS—1943 is standard in 
the Soviet Army; the PPSh~-1941 is limited stand- 
ard. The Chinese Communists are producing sub- 
Stantial numbers of the 7.62-mm M1944, a copy 
of the PPSh-1941. There are indications that the 
Chinese Communists also are manufacturing copies 
of the U.S. cal. .45 M3A1—Chinese Cal]. .45, Type 
36 (1947)—and the British 9-mm MK2, Sten, and 
MK3, 

(3) Rifles —The majority of the shoulder 
weapons used by the Chinese Communists are bolt- 
action rifles (FIGURE 81-36). The models employed 
most extensively are the 7.92-mm Czech Mauser 
and an inferior domestic copy (both originally 
captured from the Nationalists), the Japanese 
7.92-mm Type 99 and Type 38, and the USS. cal. 
.380 M1903 and 1917. There are also smal) numbers 
of obsolete Soviet 7.62-mm rifles M1891 and 
M1i891/30, British cal, .303 weapons, and some old 
French and Belgian models. Semiautomatic 
weapons are for the most part limited to captured 
U.S. cal. 30 Garand (M1) rifles and M1 carbines. 


The Chinese Communists produce ammunition 
for all rifles currently in use. Domestic output 
is preatest for Chinese-Czech-German Type 
7.92-mm, Soviet 7.62-mm, and U.S. cal. .30 ammuni- 
tion. Many Japanese-made rifles have been con- 
verted to fire 7.92-mm cartridges to ease production 
problems, 


(4) Machine guns—The basic machine 
guns used by the Chinese Communists are copies 
of the Czech ZB26 light machine gun and the 
German-manufactured Maxim heavy water-cooled 
machine gun, both of which fire 7.92-mm ammuni- 
tion (FIGURE 81-36). Most of these weapons were 
manufactured by the Chinese Nationalists prior to 
World War II. Other machine guns in use are 
the Japanese 6.5-mm Type 3 and 7.7-mm Type 92 
(both are air-cooled, strip-fed weapons), the US. 
cal, .30 Browning (air-cooled and water-cooled ver- 
sions), the Chinese-manufactured 7.92-mm Brown- 
ing (water-cooled, belt-fed), and the Soviet 
7,62-mm Maxim M1910 (water-cooled, mounted on 
two-wheel carriage). The Soviet 7.62-mm DP 
(air-cooled, light machine gun), the Soviet 7.62-mm 
Goryunov M-1943 and the Canadian 7.92-mm 
(light machine gun) are also used by the Chi- 
mese. The only large-caliber machine guns are 
a limited number of captured U.S. cal. .50 
Brownings and some Soviet 12.7-mm DShk M1938 
weapons. 

(5) Infantry antitank weapons — The most 
significant weapons in use are locally produced 
57-mm recoiliess rifles and 2.36- and 3.5-inch rocket 
launchers, all copied from United States models. 
Although the Chinese-made weapons are generally 
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_ of crude workmanship, they are rugged and de- 
pendable. Their effectiveness, however, is reduced 
because of their inferior domestically produced 
ammunition. 


Forelgn-manufactured weapons used by the 
Chinese Communists include U.S. 2.36-inch and 
3.5-Inch rocket launchers, and 57-mm and 75-mm 
recoilless rifles, some of which were captured from 
the Chinese Nationalists, others from the United 
Nations forces in Korea. The Army is also known 
to have 4 small number of obsolete British cal, .55 
Boys antitank rifles and Soviet 14.5-mm antitank 
rifles. Both of these weapons are ineffective except 
against the most lightly armored of modern combat 
vehicles. 


(6) Grenades — Chinese Communist tacti- 
cal doctrines emphasize the liberal use of hand 
srenades as offensive, defensive, and antitank 
weapons. Grenades are important to the Chinese 
Communists partly because of the relative ease 
and cheapness of their manufacture and because 
of the general shortage of heavy weapons and 
artillery in the Chinese Communist Army. Com- 
munist China manufactures stick hand grenades, 
fragmentation hand and rifle grenades, and HEAT 
(high explosive, antitank) hand grenades. The 
Army uses Sovieé RPG—43 and RPG-6 HEAT hand 
grenades as well as the Chinese Type 3C (1947) 
defensive hand grenade and the defensive stick 
hand grenade (FYGuRE 81-37). The Chinese-made 
stick grenades are similar to the German “potato- 
masher” type. The Chinese-made HEAT and the 
Soviet RPG—43 and RPG-6 HEAT grenades depend 
upon a fiber or cloth tail for stabilization in flight. 
The RPG-43 penetrates up to 2.95 inches of armor; 
the RPG-6 attains a maximum penetration of 3.94 
inches, The Chinese Communists have improvised 
the conventional grenades to obtain greater effect. 
Some Improvisations recovered in Korea were com- 
posed of standard fragmentation grenades covered 
by approximately one-pound charges of flaked TNT 
enclosed in canvas bags. Three blasting caps in 
the TNT insured detonation. 


The Chinese Communists employ some rifle 
erenade launchers—mostly captured United States 
and obsolete Japanese models. These weapons are 
of little tactical value because of obsolescence and 
uncertainty of supply. Information concerning 
the origin of the HE and hollow-charge grenades 
used In these launchers is fragmentary. 


(7) Mortars — Mortars are employed exten- 
sively by the Chinese Communist Army, and are 
used often as a substifute for artillery. Equip- 
ment used includes weapons manufactured do- 
mestically: those furnished by the U.S.S.R.; and 
mortars captured from the Nationalists, the Jap- 
anese, and the United Nations forces in Korea, 
Chinese Communist arsenals produce mortars of 
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60-mm (mostly copies of the U.S. M2), 82-mm Type 
20 (19381), and 120-mm Type 33 (1944). A do- 
mestically manufactured 240-mm mortar has been 
identified; but no information is available concern- 
ing its prevalence in the Chinese Army. Soviet 
mortars in use are the 82-mm M1937 and 120-mm 
M1938 (both limited standard in the U.S.S.R.) and 
the standard 120-mm M1943 (Figure 81-38). The 
soviet 82-mm mortars can be carried in a three- 
man pack load or one-animai load. The 120-mm 
weapons can be horse-drawn, truck-drawn, carried 
on animals, or transported on trucks, United 
States models used by the Communists include the 
60-mm, 81-mm, ana 4.2-inch mortars, The Chinese 
Communists also have some Japanese 50-mm 
mortars, Types 10 and 89. These light weapons, 
which weigh only 5 and 10 pounds, respectively, 
are sometimes called grenade dischargers. 


b. ARTILLERY — When the Army operated as 
& guerrilla force, the Chinese Communists lacked 
both artillery materiel and experience in its use. 
Following VJ-day the Chinese Communists ac- 
quired quantities of Japanese-made artillery (Fic- 
URE 81-44); in the period between 1946 and 1949 
they captured considerable amounts of materiel 
from the Chinese Nationalists, including modern 
United States-made equipment. Since their in- 
tervention in the Korean War in 1950, the Chinese 
Communists have been receiving increasing quanti- 
ties of Soviet artillery (Ficures 81-39 and 81-43). 
There are also a few weapons of Chinese manufac- 
ture, usually copies of foreign makes. With the 
attrition of their equipment through continuous 
use the Chinese Communists are becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on the Soviets for the major items 
of artillery equipment. Although most of their 
earlier equipment was animal-drawn or carried, 
there has been an increasing trend toward the use 
of trucks as prime-moyvers. Tractor-drawn units 
of heavy artillery also are being reported; and self- 
propelled guns, of Soviet manufacture, are being 
observed. The Chinese Communists have been 
hard pressed to keep their heterogeneous assort- 
ment of artillery supplied with ammunition and 
are attempting to duplicate foreign shells whcrever 
possible, 


(1) Field artillery — The principal Chinese 
Communist infantry and mountain artillery 
weapons include the obsolescent Japanese 70-mm 
Type 92 (1932) infantry howitzer, the Japanese 
75-mm Type 41 infantry gun, and the Type 94 
mountain gun. Limited quantities of the United 
states 75-mm pack howitzer MiAi and the obsolete 
Soviet 76-mm 1909 mountain gun are also in use. 
In addition to these weapons, various other 75-mm 
pieces of French, German, Japanese, and Swedish 
origin are avauable. 
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Chinese Communist Army field artillery consists 
primarily of weapons manufactured in Japan, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States. Light 
artillery is made up largely of Japanese 75-mm 
cuns (Types 38, 90, and 95), the obsolete French 
75-mm field gun M1897, the Soviet 76-mm divisional 
guns M1939, Mi902/30 and M1942(ZIS-3), the 
United States 105-mm howitzer M2A1, the Japanese 
light-weight horse-drawn 105-mm howitzer Type 
91, and the Japanese 120-mm howitzer Type 38. 
Medium artillery in use includes the Soviet stand- 
ard 122-mm howitzer M1938, the Soviet standard 
122-mm corps gun M1931/37, the Japanese horse- 
drawn 150-mm howitzer Type 4, the German obso- 
lescent 15-cm howitzer SFH13, the Soviet 152-mm 
run-howitzer M1937, and a smali number of United 
States 155-mm howitzers M1917A}. The only 
known heavy artillery piece is the Japanese 150-mm 
gun, Type 89. In addition to these more important 
field-artillery pieces, a variety of other foreign 
weapons ranging in caliber from 75-mm to 150-mm 
are available for use. 


The Chinese Communists have made an effort to 
adapt Japanese field artillery to truck draft by 
mounting pieces up to and including the 150-mm 
howitzer on portees fitted with pneumatic tires. 
No replacements are available for the large Jap- 
anese pieces, but the Chinese Communists have 
continued to manufacture fairly exact copies of 
Japanese 75-mm pack guns, which the Chinese Na- 
tionalists put into limited production in China prior 
to 1949. Another Japanese piece manufactured by 
the Communists is a copy of the small but effective 
70-mm infantry howitzer. No other artillery piece 
is believed to be in production in Communist China. 


(2) Antitank artillery— Almost all anti- 
tank artillery employed by the Chinese Commu- 
nists is towed. Most guns are of little value against 
present-day medium and heavy tanks. Weapons 
identified are the U.S. 37-mm M3 and 57-mm M1}, 
the Japanese 47-mm Type 1 (1941), the British 6- 
pounder, the Soviet 45-mm M1937 and M1942, and 
the Soviet 57-mm M1943. The greatest number 
of these weapons have been converted to infantry 
support purposes because of their inability to defeat 
modern armor. The Soviet 57-mm gun has, how- 
ever, proved effective by the use of high-velocity 
armor-piercing ammunition fired from positions 
fairly close to the target. 


The only larger weapon known to be regularly 
employed in an antitank role is the Soviet 76-mm 
divisional gun M1942 (a standard Soviet divisional 
field piece), which is being made avauable to the 
Chinese Communists in both the towed and self- 
propelled versions. Although the towed guns were 
not designed primarly for direct fire purposes, they 
have proved fairly effective when fitted with suit- 
able direct-laying fire-control equipment. Some 
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antiaircraft guns being furnished by the Soviets 
are also adaptable in an antitank role. Included 
among weapons in this category are the 37-mm 
M1939 and the 85-mm M1939. 


(3) Antiaircraft artillery—Soviet and 
United States-made 37-mm guns and Bofors 40-mm 
guns are the principal Chinese Communist light 
antiaircraft weapons. This materiel is supple- 
mented by the obsolete Soviet 25-mm gun and by 
a large variety of 20-mm weapons of diverse makes 
and origins. Medium antiaircraft artillery in- 
cludes the Japanese World War II 75-mm Type 88, 
and the Soviet standard 85-mm M1939. 


(4) Coast artillery — There is no authorita- 
tive information regarding fixed coast artillery 
pieces in Communist China. 


(5) Combat vehicle artillery— The light 
tanks In the Chinese Communist Army have the 
37-mm gun mounted on the U.S. M3, and the 
47-mm gun on the Japanese Type 937 (Ficure 81- 
39). These obsolete guns are supplemented by the 
proven Soviet 76-mm M1942 field gun on the SU-76 
and the 85-mm gun (a modified version of the 
85-mm AA gun M1939) on the T-34 tank. The 
heaviest combat vehicle artillery pieces in the 
Chinese Communist Army are the 122-mm guns 
mounted on the JS-1, JS-2, and the JSU-122 (Fic- 
URE 81-42). Self-propelled guns mount an adap- 
tation of the 122-mm corps gun M1931/37, which 
is considered more effective for armor penetration 
than its counterpart on the JS tanks. 


(6) Field rocket launchers —The multiple 
rocket launcher is a comparatively recent innova- 
tion in the Chinese Communist army; none were 
known to be in use prior to the Korean War. ‘The 
Soviets have since shipped their standard 132-mm 
M13, which fires 16 fin-stabilized HE rockets from 
an 8-raiied launcher (Figure 81-40). This weapon, 
which normally is mounted on a 6 x 6 truck, is 
used primarily against area targets because of its 
high degree of dispersion. The Soviet weapon is 
supplemented by the Chinese-designed and -manu- 
factured 6-round launcher, known as the Chinese 
Type M505, which fires a domestically produced, 
scaled-down copy of the U.S. 4.5-inch rocket, known 
in the Chinese Communist Army as the 102-mm A3. 
Although the weapon has not been fully evaluated, 
the rocket has proved to be vastly inferior to the 
United States product. 


C, FIRE-CONTROL DEVICES — The degree of heter- 
ogeneity of Chinese ordnance materiel probably at- 
tains the ultimate in the field of fire-control equip- 
ment. The diversity of foreign equipment is ac- 
centuated by large-scale cannibalization and im- 
provisation necessary to solve individual shortages. 
The Chinese Communists are known to manufac- 
ture some fire-control equipment, usually copies 
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of foreign design. Information regarding exact 
models is, however, fragmentary. 


Some antiaircraft fire-control equipment has 
been definitely identified with the Chinese Com- 
munist troops in North Korea. The Soviet copy 
of the American SCR 584, which ts standard in the 
U.S.S.R., is the most effective materiel employed 
in the Chinese Communist Army. The army is 
also using the British AA No. 1, Mk II, which is 
adequate against low-flying aircraft despite its 
obsolete status in the United Kingdom. The only 
other identified fire-control equipment is the Soviet 
Puazo 3 director and optical height-finder, which 
was considered obsolescent during World War II. 
Other materiel believed to be in the hands of the 
Chinese Communists are the obsolescent British 
No. 3, Mk II and the German Wurzburg D in addi- 
tion to the obsolete British Type 285 and the Soviet 
Son 2. Itis believed that the Army also has various 
types of ineffective Japanese fire-control cquip- 
ment. 


d. GUIDED MISSILES — There are no operational! 
puided missiles in the Chinese Communist Army. 


e, ARMORED COMBAT VEHICLES 


(1) Tanks — The Chinese Communists have 
had to rely entirely upon foreign sources for tanks 
since the country is wholly without an automotive 
industry. The Japanese, during the 1930's, estab- 
lished in Manchuria a plant capable of producing 
tanks, but the plant was stripped by the Soviets 
and removed to the Soviet Union in 1945. 


The best tanks in the Chinese Communist Army 
are the Soviet T-34 (85) medium tank, the JS—1 
heavy tank, and the JS-2 heavy tank (FIGURE 
81-41). These tanks possess good armor protec- 
tion and carry heavy primary equipment (85-mm. 
on medium tanks and 122-mm. on heavy tanks). 
The T-34, the standard Soviet medium tank, has 
effective armament, well-sloped armor, and high 
speed. Its relative simplicity of operation and 
maintenance is advantageous to the Chinese Com- 
munists, who are short of technically trained per- 
sonnel. The Soviet JS-1 and JS-2 heavy tanks 
weigh only about 50 tons despite their heavy armor 
and their 122-mm. guns. 


The Chinese Communists have numbers of light- 
weight, thinly armored, Japanese-made Type 97 
(1937) and Type 95 (1935) tanks as well as small 
two-man Japanese tankettes. There are also some 
United States light tanks of the M3 and M6 Series, 
both of which are armed with 37-mm. guns. Ali 
are obsolete vehicles and are useful only for rear- 
area security and, possibly, for reconnaissance. 


(2) Self-propelled guns — The Chinese 
Comniunists have two types of Soviet self-propelled 
guns, the SU-76 and the JSU-122 (Frcure 81-2). 
Only the SU-76, however, was encountered by the 
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United Nations forces in Korea. The lightly ai- 
mored SU~76 weighs 12.3 tons and consists of a 
76-mm. M1942 Seld gun mounted on a modified 
light tank chassis. The JSU-122 consists of a 
122-mm., field gun mounted in a well-armored fight- 
ing compartment on the chassis of a JS tank. 
The JSU-122, like the JS tanks, weigh about 50 
tons. 


(3) Armored scout cars—The Chinese 
Communists have some four- and six-wheeled Jap- 
anese armored cars, the Soviet four-wheeled BA-64 
(FicureE 81-41), and some United States-made 
M3Al scout cars. All, except the United States 
vehicles, are armed with rifle-caliber machine guns. 
To supplement this equipment, the Chinese have 
improvised armored cars and personnel carriers by 
Atting plates over various trucks, especially 6 x 6's. 


(4) Others — The Chinese Communists re- 
portediy employ a few armored trains for railway 
security. These consist of armored locomotives, 
armored rail-cars which mount heavy machine 
guns and are designed to carry infantry, and ar- 
moved rail-cars mounting turrets with field artil- 
lery armament. 


f. TRANSPORTATION VEHICLES — The Chinese 
Communists’ transportation equipment prior to 
1958 were generally restricted to Japanese vehicles 


and United States trucks captured from the Na- 


tionalists. Domestic production was, and still re- 
mains, nonexistent. Following the commence- 
ment of the Korean War, the U.S.S.R. shipped large 
numbers of trucks, but the shortage of transporta- 
tion equipment still remains a major weakness in 
the Chinese Communist Army. The principal So- 
viet motor vehicles in use are the commercial-type 
2's-ton 4 x 2 GAZ-51 ana the 4'%-ton ZIS~150 
trucks; and their military versions, the 4 x 4 GAZ— 
63 and the 6x6 ZIS—151. These trucks are copies 
of US. 1%- and 2%-ton trucks. The Army 
also uses the 4 x 4 GAZ-67, which is outwardly sim- 
liar to the United States jeep. All vehicles, except 
the Soviet jeep, are overloaded by United States 
standards, Their life is diminished further by in- 
adequate maintenance and a shortage of spare 
parts. 


2. Signal 


a. GENERAL — The use of signal equipment in 
the CCF apparently follows no fixed pattern. Foot 
messengers, horse-mounted messengers, and mes- 
sengers with motor vehicles are used at all levels, 
sometimes even parallel with existing electrical 
communications circuits. Policy indicates the use 
of telephone networks for static situations and ra- 
dio for fluid situations, but it appears that the 
tendency is to use radios rather than telephones. 
There is no firm indication of a standard table of 
signal equipment for the various types of signa} 
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units; instead, each signal unit functions with 
available equipment. In some cases, signal equip- 
ment and personne! are detached from inactive or 
reserve units and temporarily assigned to units 
going into combat. In even the best-equipped 
units, the total amount of equipment is much Iess 
than that in other modern armies. Practically all 
of the reported radio equipment and a large per- 
centage of the telephone equipment is United 
States materiel of World War II ovr earlier design. 
There are some Chinese-made radio and telephone 
equipment and batteries and smaller amounts of 
Japanese, British and German equipment. Sur- 
prisingly, there are few indications of any signifi- 
cant quantities of Soviet equipment. 


b. Rapio — The bulk of the radio equipment 
is made up of various United States modeis. No 
quantitative data are available for any of the radio 
equipment. 


c. TELEPHONE — Field telephones, switch- 
boards, and field wire are a miscellaneous collection 
of United States, Chinese, Japanese, Soviet, and 
other makes. Quantities and nomenclatures are 
not available. 


d. TELEGRAPH — Telepraph apparently is not 
used extensively in the CCF. Occasionally a telc- 
graph subunit or a communications unit is men- 
tioned in intelligence reports, but no data on equip- 
ment have been given. 


3. Quartermaster 


a. UNIFORMS 

(1) General — Only since 1949 has the Chi- 
nese Communist Army had free access to the re- 
sources of the mainiand of China for clothing and 
equipping itself. As a result there have been con- 
siderable variations in uniforms as well as In other 
individual equipment. Cotton is used almost ex- 
clusively for both winter and summer uniforms. 
Khaki ana olive drab appear to be standard colors 
for Army uniforms, although faded browns, greens 
and greys are encountered. Although there may 
be some differences in officers’ and enlisted men’s 
uniforms, either type appears to be issued without 
distinction, apparently depending upon the avail- 
ability at the time of issue. The buttons used on 
Chinese Communist Army uniforms are plain, and 
are either brass, plastic, or painted metallic buttons 
with no apparent uniformity of use. The uniforms 
have no shoulder loops. 


(2) Winter uniforms — The uniforms are 
usually bulky and shapeless, mainly as a result of 
the layers of cotton padding used between two lay- 
ers of cloth. Winter uniforms issued prior to 1951 
generally were quilted on the outside, giving a 
ribbed appearance; later issues were quilted on the 
inside, leaving a smooth exterior surface. The lin- 
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ing of the uniform is usualy white, unbleached 
muslin, permitting the wearer to reverse the gar- 
ments for use as camouflage in snow-covered 
terrain. 

The coat is hip-length, and closes in the center 
by means of five buttons and at the neck by means 
of two wire hooks and eyelets. It has two upper 
and two lower pockets with flaps which close by 
means of exterior buttons. Each sleeve has a but- 
toned wrist tab. The coat has two types of collars: 
a small, fold-over collar—intended for officers—and 
a band type, stand-up collar—apparently intended 
for enlisted men. Earlier model coats, which but- 
ton down the right side of the quilted pattern coat, 
are no longer issued. 


The trousers resemble the coat in both color and 
texture. There usually are draw strings at the 
ankles, and sometimes at the waist, if the trousers 
have no self-belt. The trousers have two side 
pockets, and more recently have been of a modified 
breeches type. Some of the breeches type have 
five buttons at the bottom of the legs and are in- 
tended for officers only. 


The overcoat, made of the same type material as 
the coat and trousers, is usually double-breasted, 
has slit pockets on the sides, and closes by means 
of five buttons on the right side. The collar is a 
turn-down type, and may, in some instances, be 
made of fur, or may be a parka-type with attached 
hood. Overcoats vary in color—khaki, olive-drab, 
greenish-brown, and greenish-tan. They usually 
have white linings for reversible use as camouflage 
in snow-covered terrain. Wide brown leather belts 
with one-hole punch-type wire buckles generally 
are worn, especially for field duty. 

Headgear consists of visored, cotton-padded caps 
made on the same principle as the uniform, or fur 
or pile-lined caps closely resembling the Soviet item. 
Both types button underneath the chin. The more 
recent issues of the Soviet-type caps have ear flaps 
with ear holes which can be opened or closed by a 
small flap, and buttons on the exterior. 


Handgear consists of cotton-padded mittens with 
trigger fingers. The mittens are attached to each 
other by a halter so that they may hang around 
the neck when not in use. 


Footgear consists of two types: heavy-rubber- 
soled, cotton-quilted, canvas shoes; and a canvas, 
boot-length (9’-10” high) jeather-soled shoes with 
cleated, rubber half-sole and heel made of rubber, 
and lined throughout with sheep or other fur. 
The boot-length type shoe is laced on the outer side 
of each foot by means of five or six eyelets and laces, 
and some have an adjustable leather strap extend- 
ing across the instep. Additional insulation is 
achieved by the use of varying numbers of foot- 
cloths and boot-type socks with reinforced soles. 
Wrap leggings made of cotton cloth may be worn. 
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These items are worn in short gaiter length or to 
form bindings of the trousex's up to the Knee. 


Chinese Communist winter uniforms generally 
do not have reinforeed areas such as for the knees 
or elbows. Often for additional warmth the win- 
ter uniforms are worn over cotton padded vests 
and/or over one or more summer uniforms. 


(3) Summer uniforms — The summer uni- 
foyms for both officers and enlisted men are made 
of lightweight cotton material, in various shades of 
khaki, olive-drab, and brown. The officer’s jacket 
is a high-collar, full-button type closing by means 
of five buttons and at the neck by two wire hooks 
and eyelets. The jacket has two breast pockets. 
Sleeves may be either plain or have patch type 
cuffs. Trousers and breeches are usually of the 
same color and material as the jacket. A combina- 
tion jacket/shirt having a high collar and breast 
pockets is also worn by officers. A brown leather 
belt, with a double-tongued brass buckle, may be 
worn by officers. 


Enlisted personne! usually wear a three-button 
tunic which has a stand-and-fal! collar, two breast 
pockets with buttoned-down flaps, and cuffs with 
two button closures. The trousers usually are of 
the same color and material as the tunic. A light- 
colored cotton web belt with a singie-tongued brass 
puckle generally is worn over the tunic. 


In 1952, a new improved summer uniform was 
introduced, and reportedly is being produced as a 
standard item. This uniform, made of light- 
weight cotton material, is of a brownish green color. 
The coat-type jacket fastens down the front by 
means of five buttons and has a choker-type collar 
which fastens by means of two hooks and eyelets 
made of wire. The sleeves are without cuffs. The 
trousers have reinforced seats and knees, and two 
conventional side pockets but no hip pockets. 


The summer headgear consists of two caps simi- 
lar to both the United States Army service and 
fatigue caps. They are made of the same color and 
material as the uniform. 


Although officers sometimes have service shoes 
of finished leather, they generally wear shoes of 
roughly finished leather or the rubber and canvas 
tennis shoe. Enlisted men wear either the tennis 
shoe, or the characteristic Chinese shoe made of 
cloth with laminated cotton cioth soles, and held 
on by elastic or semirigid bands built into the 
shoes, rather than by laces or buckles. Some lace- 
type tow-quarter canvas shoes with rubber soles 
have been issued on the mainland for dress and 
parade wear. Although the color of the low quar- 
ter shoes is usually the color of the uniform, most 
canvas-topped shoes are black, brown, or dark blue. 
Wrap leggings usually are worn in the field. 
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(4) Special uniforms — Certain arms of the 
Chinese Communist Army have distinctive wearing 
apparel; armored and cavalry troops wear Soviet- 
type boots, and the former wear Soviet-type crash 
helmets, whereas the latter wear the same caps as 
dismounted personne}. The paratroopers wear an 
olive drab coverall (jump uniform) with large out- 
Side hanging pockets with button fiaps positioned 
on each front thigh. The legs of the coveralls 
are tucked into black jackboots. An additional 
uniform may be worn under the jump uniform, 
but specific information concerning this uniform 
is not available. Headgear consists of close-fitting 
fabric helmets of uniform color which fasten under 
the chin. Two types of helmets are shown, one 
slightly larger than the other. It appears to have 
@ Smal) visor and bulit-in earphones, and is believed 
to be an item of limited issue to certain command- 
line personnel. 


Three items of camouflage clothing are used: 
1) a summer camouflage suit, including coat and 
trousers of mottled design (yellow, black, and olive- 
drab), for use by patrois, observers, and snipers; 
2) a summer and winter camouflage net or robe 
carried in a cloth bag; and 3) a one-piece winter 
camouflage robe or parka made of white cloth. 
Use can be made also of the reversible white-lined 
winter uniform for camouflage in snow-covered fter- 
rain. Reliance also is made on improvisation, e.¢., 
sewing loops on the uniforms for attaching foliage, 
straw, etc., smearing dirt or mud on clothing and 
person to blend with the terrain. 


(5) Paramilitary uniforms — ‘Tne Public Se- 
curity Police, directed by the Ministry of Public Se- 
curity, wear uniforms similar to those of the Army, 
except organizafional insignia (patches) are worn 
on the left arm midway between the shoulder and 
elbow. Equipment may include steel helmets, 
rifles, bayonets, and teather, box-type, ammunition 
pouches. 


b. INSIGNIA 

(1) Grade — The Chinese Communists des- 
ignate their officers and noncommissioned officers 
by the positions they hoid rather than by a system 
of nominal ranks such as exists in the United States 
Army. Commanding officers hold ‘positional 
ranks,” while staft officers hold “equivalent ranks.” 
For example, the regimental commander has the 
rank of ‘regimental commander.” The regimental 
political commissar has the equivalent rank of 
“regimental commander.” Similarly, the regi- 
mental surgeon has the equivalent rank of ‘‘assist- 
ant regimental commander.” This system of “po- 
Sitional ranks” and “equivalent ranks” exists at 
all command and staff levels of the Chinese Com- 
munist Army. 
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No metallic badges or other insignia indicating 
rank are worn on Chinese Communist Army field 
or service uniforms. Commissioned officers, how- 
ever, may be recognized af times by the type of 
weapons they carry, by colored armbands either 
worn on the right arm or wrapped around the pistol 
grip, and by the presence of armed guards who ac- 
company them. Apparently officers and noncom- 
missioned officers often cannot be recognized by 
troops. 


Officers of the positional or equivalent rank of 
company commander and above generally carry 
pistols. Officers below the rank of cOmpany com- 
mander usually are armed with submachine guns, 
as are many other individuals of lower rank. In 
the past, officers sometimes had red piping dis- 
played on their coat collars and sleeve cuffs and 
perhaps on the outer seams of their trousers, but 
this does not prevail at present with combat offi- 
cers. An officer of the rank of battalion com- 
mander or above is usually accompanied by a per- 
sonal guard. 


Noncommissioned officers usually do not wear 
rank or other distinguishing insignia in combafg. 
Noncommissioned officers in garrison and in train- 
ing, however, have been known to wear colored 
armbands to indicate their rank; squad leaders 
have been seen wearing colored armbands, the top 
half of which is red, the tower half, biue; for assist- 
ant squad leaders, solid red armbands were used. 


(2) Arms and service — The only insignia 
used to denote arm or service of combatants have 
been armbands. Armbands or patches observed 
in use are the following: 

TROOPS IN GENERAL—White edped in red with black 
characters which read “Chinese People’s Liberation 
Army.” 

MESSENGER’s PaSS—White with black characters which 
read “Messenger’s Pass.” 

MILITARY POLICE—Red with black characters which 
read “Inspection Unit.” Armband is worn on up- 
per jeft arm. 

PURCHASING AGENTS—Red with dark blue characters 
which read “Purchasing Agent (and unit identifi- 
cation) .” 


(3) Other insignia — Communist soldiers 
sometimes wear a small cloth identification patch 
upon which is written the name, age, place of birth, 
and possibly the army or division designation and 
the serial number of the wearer. This patch is 
usually pinned or sewn under the flap of the left 
breast pocket, or on the teft breast of the coat or 
jacket. These identification patches, however, are 
seldom worn in combat. 


Both officers and enlisted men sometimes wear 
the following insignia on caps or coats, or on both: 
1) a five-pointed metallic star with yellow edging, 
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which has Chinese characters representing ‘8—-1” 
in the center (the inscription “8-1” commemorates 
the founding of the Chinese Communist Army on 
1 August 1927) and is worn on caps or on the left 
breast, or in both places; 2) a gold- or yellow- 
colored metal triangular emblem, with the Chinese 
characters for “8-1” included, sometimes worn on 
caps; 3) a metallic hammer-anda-sickle insigne, also 
sometimes worn on caps; 4) a metallic breast plate 
with “Chinese Peopie’s Liberation Army” inscribed 
in characters; and 5) a white breast-patch with a 
black and red border, and with ‘Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army” inscribed in characters. 


C. AWARDS AND DECORATIONS— The Chinese 
Communists have a group of officially decorated 
and recognized elite soldiers, termed Combat He- 
roes and Model Troops. The highest award given 
to Combat Heroes is the Military Hero’s Decoration, 
a circular medal hung on a ribbon. This medal 
Includes an image of the Chinese Communist 
leader, Mao Tse-tung, as well as the five-pointed 
star with the characters “8-1” upon it. Combat 
Heroes are nominated for the title by their own 
units, and Communist commanders regularly give 
verbal and written recognition to outstanding feats. 
Below the Combat Heroes are the Model Troops, 
who comprise another but lower category of Com- 
munist military heroes. Model Troops are some- 
times placed in units which spearhead attacks, to 
inspire the cther troops. 


Other Chinese Communist military awards and 
decorations include a Badge of the Red Star, issued 
by the Revolutionary Military Council, as well as 
other badges and campaign medals issued for spe- 
cial events or campaigns, such as the “Liberation” 
of South-Central China and Manchuria. Chinese 
Communist Army campaign medals usually are 
metallic brooches of different shapes and sizes. 
Most of them are about the size of a 50-cent piece 
and are worn on the left breast. 


d. INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT 


(1) General — The individual equipment of 
Chinese Communist troops varies considerably, but 
it appears to be generally adequate for field duty. 
Much of this equipment consists of captured Chi- 
nese Nationalist, Japanese, and United States 
items. Factories in Communist China, however, 
are producing increasing quantities of such equip- 
ment, thus providing increasing uniformity of in- 
dividual items of equipment for Chinese Commu- 
nist troops. 


(2) Items of issue — Field equipment car- 
ried by the combat soldier is usually limited to his 
basic weapon, bayonet, ammunition, bandoleer, 
provisions bandoleer, canteen, pick or shovel, and 
a utility pouch containing a rice bowl, chopsticks, 
drinking cup, and toilet articles. The pack, in- 
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frequently encountered in combat, generally in- 
cludes a blanket, a change of underclothing, and 
sometimes an extra summery uniform and an extra 
pair of shoes. Cartridge belts of varying capacity 
and size, and two- to three-pocket grenade aprons 
are sometimes issued. They are made of either 
leather or canvas, and have supporting straps for 
suspension from each shoulder. Poncho shelter 
halves, although sometimes encountered, do not 
appear to be items of standard issue. 


€, ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT — Although So- 
viet Army field kitchens are used, standard cooking 
equipment appears to be large cauldrons. Food 
is generally prepared af company lieve) by the com- 
pany mess squad. 


There is no indication that the Chinese Commu- 
nist Army has any standard tentage. Storage in 
the field and shelter of troops are generally im- 
provised. 

Metal drums of 30-, 40-, and 55-gallon capacity 
are used for POL. There is no evidence that con- 
tainers of smaller capacity or 5-gallon cans are 
used in the field. Wooden barrels of 55-gallon 
capacity have been used for containers of lubri- 
cants. Dispensing equipment encountered con- 
sists of rubber hoses or tubes which are used for 
siphoning. 

f. Remount— At division and regimental 
level, anima) transport is used largely as a substi- 
tute for organic motor transport. Typical trans- 
port units are composed of from 10 to 30 carts. 
Each cart is capable of hauling 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds and is drawn by 1 to 3 horses. From 15 
to 30 pack horses or mules are additionally em- 
ployed by these units. Divisions have 400 or more 
animals. The Chinese Communist Army’s pack- 
saddles, which are very sturdy and wel! padded, are 
used for transporting machine guns, ammunition, 
and supplies. 


4, Engineer 


a. GENERAL — The Chinese Communist Army 
(CCA) is not adequately equipped with engineer 
materiel. Engineers, however, by utilizing aid 
from the U.S.S.R., captured materiel, limited home 
production, and their ability to improvise, and by 
substituting hand labor for mechanized equip- 
ment, have been able to perform their mission. 


b. EXPLOSIVES AND DEMOLITION EQUIPMENT — 
CCA explosives and demolition equipment are 
chiefly captured materiel and items imported from 
the U.5.S.R. Explosives originating in Communist 
China are chiefly picric acid, TNT, and ammonium 
nitrate. Electric and nonelectric blasting caps, 
safety fuses and fuse-lighters are also manufac- 
fured in Communist China. 
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Cc. MINE-WARFARE EQUIPMENT — The CCA uses 
TMD-8 and TM-41 types of antitank mines and 
the PMD-6 and POMZ-2 types of antipersonne!} 
mines. Aithough these mines are of Soviet design, 
it is believed that they are manufactured in Com- 
munist China. Standard mines are supplemented 
with improvised mines, made by using artillery and 
mortar shells, hand grenades, and other extempo- 
raneous materials. 


The CCA also uses mines and fuses originally 
manufactured by the Chinese Nationalists. These 
mines are identified as follows: the No. 4 armor- 
piercing general-purpose mine, the No. 8 general- 
purpose mine, and the Model 1946 general-purpose 
mine. 

A mechanical, pressure-pull type of fuse formerly 
made by the Chinese Nationalists is now used by 
the CCA; its troops also use the Soviet MV-5 and 
MUV fuses. 


Use of an unidentified type of electronic mine 
detector has been observed in the training of CCA 
troops. In addition, it is known that they captured 
a number of the United States SCR-625 detectors 
from the Chinese Nationalist Army. Illustrations, 
technical descriptions, and instructions in the use 
of the SCR-625 detector have been published in a 
Chinese handbook used jn training CCA soldiers. 


Q. BRIDGING AND STREAM-CROSSING EQUIPMENT — 
The CCA relies on improvised means for bridging 
and stream-crossing operations. Theyre is no in- 
formation to indicate that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are attempting to produce any standard 
types; however, limited amounts of United States 
and Japanese World War II equipment, captured 
from the Chinese Nationalist Army, have been 
observed in use for training purposes. The specific 
items observed were pneumatic boats, assault 
boats, ponton bridges, and rafts. More than 1,000 
wooden boats, varying in capacities from 10 to 40 
tons, each powered by two automobile engines, 
reportedly have been built in Communist China. 
These boats presumably are intended for assault 
operations, 


A new type of flotation vest appeared in Korea: 
it is believed to have been used by a Chinese Com- 
munist soldier. The vest is made of cotton fabric 
with eight pockets for rubber inserts or bladders. 


€. HEAVY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT — Types of 
construction equipment used by the CCA are trac- 
tors, bulldozers, rollers, cranes, power shovels, 
scrapers, dump trucks, rock crushers, concrete 
mixers, and trailers. These are primarily of Soviet 
or Czechoslovak origin, but some United States 
equipment, captured from the Chinese Nationalist 
Army, is aiso in use. All of this equipment, how- 
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ever, though varied in type, is so limited In quan- 
tity that most construction work is accomplished 
with hand tools. 


{. MISCELLANEOUS ENGINEER EQUIPMENT — The 
CAA is supplied with Limited quantities of Soviet 
searchlights; some of those observed are of the 
60-inch size. 

Blectric drills and saws are in use. The CAA 
has adequate supplies of the usual] hand tools such 
as picks, shovels, hammers, and saws. 


Water purification equipment is not required by 
the engineers as water purification is primarily the 
responsibility of individual soldiers, and purifica- 
tion tablets are issued for use in canteens. 


Limited quantities of Swiss surveying instru- 
ments were shipped to Communist China in the 
latter part of 1951. There has been no reference 
to this type of equipment being used by the CCA. 

Some camouflage nets for artillery pleces are in 
evidence, as well as individual camouflage clothing 
and head nets. The CCA is proficient in the use 
of natural camouflage. 


5. Chemical 


a. GENERAL — There is some evidence of indig- 
enous manufacture of certain chemical warfare 
equipment, but the majority of materiel in the 
hands of the Chinese Communist Army consists of 
items of United States, Japanese or Soviet origin. 
An indication of the heterogeneous nature of this 
materie) is evidenced in the types of gas masks 
issued to Chinese Communist troops in Korea. At 
least seven different models of Japanese masks, 
both civilian and military types, have been re- 
ported, as well as two types of United States masks, 
and a similar number of Soviet origin. 


Much of the United States chemical materiel 
now in use by the CCF was supplied originally to 
the Chinese Nationalist Army during World War IT. 
These items were captured by the CCF, along with 
substantia) stocks of Japanese CW materiel. The 
exact amount of United States equipment in the 
hands of the CCF is not known. 


Since late 1951, there has been a marked increase 
in the issue of gas masks and protective clothing 
to Chinese Communist Forces in Korea. CW 
materiel captured or reported among Chinese 
troops includes smoke and incendiary munitions, 
and individual protective items. The quality of 
the protective equipment which has received gen- 
eral distribution among Chinese Communist line 
units varies, but is considered adequate for defense 
against all standard agents, except CK (cyanogen 
chloride). 
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b. DEFENSIVE EQUIPMENT 
(1) Individual protective items 

(a) GAS MASKS -~— Nationalist China, in 
1942 had an inventory of 300,000 Type 24 Chinese 
gas masks, 500,000 masks of unknown type, and 
50,000 United States M—4 masks. Large numbers 
of Japanese Models 95 and 99 gas masks were also 
stored in China during the Japanese occupation. 
These stocks have been augmented by items pro- 
duced locally, shipments from the U.8.S.R., and by 
stocks captured from United Nations forces in 
Korea. 


Beginning in March 1952, extensive issue of gas 
masks to the CCF in Korea was begun ana by June 
of that year severa) Chinese Communist Armies 
were completely, or almost completely, equipped. 
Generally, gas masks have been issued to ajl CCE 
line units, with decreasing percentages of issue 
among support and reserve units. Models of 
masks captured in Korea have included the U.S. 
M3-10-6 and M-10A1-6; Japanese Types 935 and 
399; and Chinese Type 24. The Soviet hood-type 
mask, Shlem Maska-1, has been reported among 
CCF units in Korea, but none have been captured. 
Owing to improper storage, with resultant dete- 
rloration, an estimated 95% of these masks afford 
inadequate protection against heavy field concen- 
trations of CK (cyanogen chioride), but probably 
provide adequate protection against the other 
standard toxic agents, including nerve gases. An 
improvised mask, similar to a surgical mask, 
gopeles, and a bottle of protective solution has 
been issued to some rear elements of the CCF; it 
affords little or no protection against any standard 
chemical] agents. 


The following gas masks are believed currently 
on hand in the CCF: 1) United States masks are 
the M4-10Al and the M5-11~7 Assault mask. 
Large quantities of the M4-10Al masks were 
Shipped to the Chinese Nationalists and later 
captured from them by the Communists. In 
Korea, in 1950, large amounts of both models 
were captured from United Nations forces. 
2) Japanese masks include the Model 95 and 
Mode! 99, two standard service masks of the Japa- 
nese Army during World War II, manufactured 
and stored in China in large quantities during 
the Japanese occupation. They have accrued to 
the CCF along with carriers, antidim discs, and 
other accessories. Both masks are the head- 
harness type with a rubber facepiece and are very 
similar to each other in over-ali design. Type 16th 
Year, Air-Defense Mask, Mode) B, Type 17th Year, 
Air-Defense Mask, Model B, and Type 1A, three 
masks originally designed for civilian use, are not 
considered effective for military purposes. A civil- 
jan mask which is nearly the equal of the Japanese 
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military models in its protective capabilities, the 
Type 2A model has a rubber-covered facepiece with 
khaki-colored stockinette and a cylindrical canis- 
ter attachable directly to the facepiece. 3) Soviet 
masks reportedly available to the Chinese Commu- 
nists are the Shlem Maska-t and Mode] O-8. The 
Shlem Maska-1, currently accepted as standard in 
the Soviet Army, is designed to cover the head to 
the neckline whereas the Model O-8, now consid- 
ered obsolete in the Soviet Armed Forces, is an all- 
rubber, head-harness type. 4) The Chinese mask, 
Type 24, is a snout-type mask with a rubber face- 
piece and outer stockinette covering. Examina- 
tion and test of the mask and its canister have 
revealed a breathing resistance nearly comparable 
to the U.S. M-—11 Canister, a lower DOP (degree 
of penetration) protection than that afforded by 
the M-11, and poor resistance to CK (cyanogen 
chloride). Adequate protection, however, is pro- 
vided against GB and mustard vapor. 


(D) PROTECTIVE CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT — 
The Chinese Communist Forces in Korea recelved 
limited issues of protective clothing. Imperme- 
able rubber protective sults, rubber gloves, protec- 
tive shoes, jackets, and boot covers have been 
reported. The extent of distribution of these items 
is not Known, but it is estimated that between 4 
and 15 suits are issued each company. 


Large quantities of Japanese Light Gas Protec- 
tive Equipment, Type 96, were captured by the 
U.S.S.R., in Manchuria at the end of World War IJ; 
some of these units have been made available to 
the Chinese Communist Forces. The Type 96 
Light Protective Set consists of trousers, gloves, 
shoe covers, and a carrier. These items (exclud- 
ing the carrier) are made of a fabric consisting of 
a layer of cellophane sandwiched between two 
jayers of rubberized silk, which affords high re- 
sistance to liquid penetration. Though these items 
were fabricated prior to 1944, tests performed on 
captured Type 96 items reveal no appreciable 
deterioration. Other items available for protec- 
tion against CW attack include gas-resistant cur- 
tains, some of which are field improvised, and some 
captured U.S. M-1 curtains. Exact quantities on 
hand or in storage are unknown. 


(2) Decontamination materiel and equip- 
ment — Aside from various ointments and medici- 
nais issued to some CCF personne! in Korea, there 
is little information concerning decontamination 
equipment and materials available to the CCF. A 
3-gallon Soviet portable decontamination device, 
the RDP-3, was reported among front-line units. 
This particular apparatus may also be used for 
bulk dissemination of chemical agents. 


Limited quantities of bleach, decontaminating 
powders, and gas casualty first-aid kits probably 
were also captured from the Japanese. One Japa- 
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nese individual] protective kit recovered from the 
CCF in Korea consists of a fabric pouch contain- 
ing a roll of absorbent cotton, and a tin of chlora- 
mine-T powder as the decontaminating agent. 
Decontamination is accomplished by mixing the 
powder with water to form a paste, and applying 
the mixture to the skin. It is considered effective 
against mustard and lewisite. United States M5 
Protective Ointment is also believed to be avail- 
able, but details regarding stocks on hand or per- 
centage issue are lacking. 


(3) Identification and detection equip- 
ment — There is no definite information concern- 
ing equipment employed by the CCF to identify 
or detect toxic agents. The Chinese Communists 
may possess certain captured Japanese detector 
kits, such as the Type 95 “A” and Type 96, as well 
as “sniff sets” for training purposes. Type 95 ‘‘A”’ 
Kit consists of a small brown metal box containing 
a can of solvent, test papers and liquids, test tubes 
With holder, filtey papers, cotton swabs, and 
tweezers. Type 96 Kit contains cardboard tags, 
tape, absorbent paper, detector paper, and a white 
detector powder. 


c. OFFENSIVE EQUIPMENT 


(1) Flame thrower— During the advance 
by United Nations troops in the fait of 1950, three 
flame guns for the Portable Flame Thrower, 
ROKS-3 (Soviet) were captured, although no fuel 
tanks, pressure tanks, or other parts were found. 
The ROKS-3 comprises a vertical fuel tank with 
a nitrogen flask mounted alongside, and a flame 
gun; fhe ignition assembly consists of a cylinder 
(mounted at the nozzle end of the flame gun) 
holding 10 cartridges. The ignition assembly is 
manually rotated after each shot. This flame 
thrower, which has a capacity of 2.7 gallons and a 
range of 35 yards, was standard in the Soviet Army 
at the end of World War II. It is possible that 
fhe CCF also uses portable flame throwers of Chi- 
nese manufacture. United States portable models, 
supplied to the Chinese Nationalists during World 
War II, may also be available to the CCF. 


(2) Smoke munitions — The use of smoke 
for concealment by the CCF was infrequent in 
Korea, but the Chinese Communists are known to 
possess mortar and artillery smoke rounds, as well 
aS smoke pots and barrels. The Soviet smoke 
barrel, Model MDSh, has been captured. The 
smoke mixture is composed of anthracene, potas- 
sium chlorate, and ammonium chloride, and pro- 
duces a white smoke for approximately 10 minutes. 
The smoke barrel weighs 88.5 pounds and can be 
employed from an emplaced position, or it can be 
mounted on the rear of tanks. Ignition normally 
is electrical, although a manually-operated striker 
device may also be used. 
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One large and seven smatl, apparently impro- 
vised, projectors or mortars were found in June 
1951 In an area abandoned by the CCF. The thin- 
walled construction of the projectiles found with 
these eight improvised projectors indicates that 
they may have been intended for smoke or chemi- 
cal filling rather than for high explosives. 


(3) Incendiary material — The Chinese 
Communists have substantia! stocks of white 
phosphorus-filled mortar and artillery ammunition, 
much of which is manufactured in Chinese arse- 
nals, Various calibers of Japanese white phos- 
phorus (WP) shells have been found in Korea, 
One recovered round is simular to the Japanese 
Type £ 90-mm mortar shell, which normally is used 
with the Type 94 (90-mm) Light Mortar. WP 
shell fragments have been identified as parts of 
the Japanese Model 13 150-mm smoke round. It 
is also believed that some U.S. 105-mm white 
phosphorus rounds have fallen into CCF hands. 


Approximately 250,000 pounds of napalm and 
600 napalm drop tanks were captured in Korea by 
the Chinese Communist Forces. These stocks 
probably have been supplemented by additional 
quantities of napalm from local sources. 


(4) Tozie munitions — No bulk supplies of 
war gases or gas-filled munitions have been identi- 
fied, captured, or reported. The CCF are believed 
to be In possession of some stocks of Japanese 
toxic munitions, consisting primarily of irritant 
candles filled with DC (diphenylcyanarsine) and 
CN (chioracetaphenone), 


6. Medical 


a. SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT — Medica] sup- 
plies and equipment available to Communist China 
are considered inadequate, by United States stand- 
ards, for military as well as civilian requirements. 
Such items as antibiotics, miscellaneous pharma- 
ceutical products, surgica)] dressings, X-ray equip- 
ment, laboratory supphes and equipment, and hos- 
pital equipment are specifically in short supply. 
There is substantial evidence that the Chinese 
Communist Government has been endeavoring to 
attain a more satisfactory supply status by import- 
ing medical supplies and equipment as well as by 
undertaking manufacture of such items as anti- 
biotics, pharmaceuticals, and surgical] dressings. 
Qualitatively and quantitatively, local output of 
antibiotics, pharmaceuticals, and other medaical 
materiel] thus far has failed to free the Chinese 
from almost complete dependence upon outside 
sources of supply. 

A considerable amount of this materiel is re- 
ceived from the U.S.8S.R. and its satellites. Addi- 
tional supplies, some from clandestine sources out- 
side the Soviet-dominated countries, also have been 
reaching Communist China through Hong Kong 
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and other ports. <A considerable amount of medi- 
cal materiel was captured from Chinese Nationa)- 
ist stockpues. Despite an apparent (by United 
States standards) shortage of medica) supplies and 
equipment, the Chinese Communist forces appa)- 
ently are able to provide medical care equal to or 
better than that to which most of the troops were 
accustomed prior to their military service. Simi- 
larly, the civilian population has never experienced 
conditions of adequate medical care and thus it is 
not likely that shortages will appreciably affect 
morale, 


The campaign in Korea obviousty has been a 
major drain on medica] supplies and equipment. 
Recognition by the United States and the United 
Nations of the clandestine shipments of strategic 
materiels has led to more stringent surveillance 
and embargo, with some consequent reduction in 
the amount of such supplies consigned to Commu- 
nist China. This may reduce the overall amount 
of medical supplies and equipment imported from 
sources other than the U.S.S.R. and its satellites. 
The medica] materiel reaching Communist China 
from Soviet and Satellite sources, however, to- 
gether with such items as are manufactured in 
China, probably will be sufficient to preclude 
development of a Serious shortage in terms of 
previous standards in the Armed Forces. 

b. HosPiTrALs 

(1) Civilian hospitals —Beds in civilian 
hospitals, which generally have been completely 
inadequate for the needs of the civil population in 
China, are being used to augment military hos- 
pitals and evidently are now overcrowded by casu- 
alties evacuated from Korea. Reports from China 
indicate that religious shrines have been converted 
into temporary hospitals to accommodate wounded 
soldiers, Missionary hospitals taken over by the 
Chinese Communist Government have been turned 
over to the military authorities in their Military 
Area. 


(2) Military hospitals —It is difficult to 
state the exact available bed capacity of the mili- 
tary hospitals in the field. The number is de- 
termined to a major extent by the number of casu- 
alties which must be cared for. For the most part, 
hospitals at the division and army echelons depend 
upon natural or man-made caves for shelter of 
their patients. Houses are used to some extent 
and, in extreme instances, patients are bedded in 
the open under improvised cover. Beds as such 
are practically unknown. Patients are bedded 
upon pallets of straw or other materials which rest 
directly on the ground. Since each division has a 
hospita] with a “bed” capacity of about 200, and 
each army has from three to six mobile army field 
hospitals of 200 to 300 “beds” each, it is evident 
that the number of hospital beds in the forward 
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areas will depend at any time upon the number of 
divisions and armies which are engaged, and the 
number of patients to be treated. 

Theater hospitals also are relatively mobile. 
They apparently serve as collecting points for 
patients who are being evacuated to the general 
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have been reported in Korea, at Koksan, Yangdok, 
Kujang-dong, and Sakchu. While these hospitals, 
at present, are all located at fixed installations, 
only the one at Sakchu is situated in surface build- 
ings. The other three are located in a network of 


tunnels dug into hills. There is an apparently 


hospitals, most of which are in China. 


NOMENCLATURE AND CALIBER 


PISTOLS: 
Soviet and Chinese 7.62-min. Loka- 
rev, TT 1933. 
German and Chinese 7.63-mm. 
Mauser. 


SUBMACHINE QUNS: 
Soviet 7.62-mm. PPSh-1941 (Shpa- 
gin) and Chinese 7.62-mm. M1944 
copy of PPSh—-194!. 


Soviet 7.62-mm. PPS-1943 (Snuda- 
yey). 


Chinese caliber 45 type 36 (1947) 


British $-mm, submachine gun MK2 
aud MKB3 Sten. 
RIFLES: 
Japanese 7.92-mm. type 38 (1905)... 


Japanese 7.92-mm. Type 99 (1939).. 
Chinese, Czech and German 7.92- 


mm. Mauser Type 24 (1935). 
MACHINE GUNS! 


Canadian 7.92-mm,. Light, Bren 
MK1M. 

Czech and Chinese 7,92-mm ZB26, 
Light. 


Chinese 7.92-mm. Maxim Type 24 
(1935), Heavy. 
Soviet 7.62-mm. DP, Light......... 


Soviet 7.62-mm. Maxim M1910, 
Heavy. 

Soviet 7.62-mm. Goryunov M1943, 
Reavy. 


Soviet 12,7-mm. DShK M1938 AA, 
Heavy. 
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Only four 


AMMUNITION 


German and Chinese 7.63-rnm. 
Mauser ball and Soviet 7.62- 
mm, M1930 “P”’ ball. 

German and Chinese 7.63-mm. 
Mauser and Soviet 7,62-mm. 
pistol. 


Soviet 7.62-mm, M3930 ‘P” 
pistol ball and ‘‘P-42’’ API 
SMG; German and Chinese 
7.63-mm. Mauser pisto! ball, 

Soviet 7.62-mm. M!930 ‘’P”’ 
pistol ball and ‘‘P-41" API 
SMG. Also German and Chi- 
nese 7.63-mm. Mauser. 

U.S. cal. .45 pisto) ball and 
tracer; Chinese 11-mm. pistol 
bal). 

Any 9-mm. Parabellum pisto)... 


7.92-mm. Mauscr...... 


7.92-mm, 


7,.92-mm, Mauser..... 


7.92-mmo. Mauser service types. . 


7.92-mm, Mauser service types. . 


7.92-mm. Mauser service types. . 


Soviet 7.62-mm. rifle/MG serv- 
ice CYPCs. 

Soviet 7.62-rom. rifie/MG serv- 
ice types. 

Soviet 7.62-mm. rifle/MG serv- 
ice types. 

Soviet 12.7-mm. MG service 

ty pes. 


unlimited “bed” capacity in these installations. 


Ficure 8{-36. CHINESE 


SYSTEM OF OPERATION 


en 


Recoil; semiauto........ 


Recoil; semiauto........ 


Blawback; gelective semiauto or 
auto fire. 


Blowback; auto fire only....... 


Blowback; auto fire only. ...... 


Blowback; 
semiguto. 


selective anto or 


Simplified Mauser bolt action... 
Manualiy-operated; bolt action. . 


Manually-opcrated; bolt action. . 


Gas-operated; air-cooled; selec- 
tive auto and semiautea fire. 
Gas-operated; air-cooled........ 
Recoil-operated; water-cooled; 

auto fire only. 
Gas-operated; air-cooled; auto 
fire only. 
Recoil-operated; 
auto fire only. 
(yas-onerated; air-cooled; auto 
fire only, 


water-cooled; 


Gas-operated; air-cooled; auto 
fire only, 


WEIGHT LOADED 


lbs. 


2.07 (louded)....... ; 


2.8 (unloaded)...... 


11.99 w/loadee drum 
magazine; 9.26 w/ 
loaded box maga- 
ZNe. 

6.61 w/o magazine; 
7.98 wfloaded mag- 
azine, 


9.25 unloaded w/o 
bayonet. 
8.8 unloaded w/o 
bayonet. 
9.0 unloaded w/o 
bavonet. 
7, 0 


19.6 (empty)........ 
108.0 w/mount; 
water; loaded. 
26.28....... 
152.18 w/o amma.... 
89.07 w/o aimnmo..... 


393.19 w/50 round 
belt. 
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An estimate of bed capacity of 14 military hos- 
pitats located in or near the cities of Hankow, Wu- 
ch’ang, and Ch’ang-sha reports a total of 21,150 
beds with possible expansion to 34,900 beds. An 
additional 87,000 beds have been reported in mili- 
tary hospitals located in the Northeast Military 


tary hospitals in other areas of China is not avail- 
able. 


7. Tabular data on materiel 


The following figures show characteristics and 
performance of infantry weapons, artillery, and 
armored combat vehicles. 


Area in Chima. Information pertaining to mili- 


COMMUNIST SMALL ARMS 


CAPACITY OF FEEDING PRACTICAL RATE OF 


EFFECTIVE RANGE REMARKS 
DEVICE FIRE 
yds. r. Pp. Mm. 
8-rotnd magazine...... D5 eee eee 8 rounds in 10-15 | Simptified version of United States caliber .45 M1911 pistol. 
seconds. Made in both U.S.S.R. and China. 
10-round magazine.....| 55........0...-., 10 rounds in 15-20 | German and Chinese manufacture. Takes shoulder stock, 


seconds. Adjustable rear sight. 


330 semiauto; 223 Widely used in the Chinese Communist Forces. 


short burst; 110 


40-50 semiatto; 90— 
100 short burst; 


7{-round drum maga- 
zine and 35-round box 


magazine. tong burst. 150 long burst. 
36&round box maga- | 220 short burst; | 1W0..........2..... Used by armored and paratroop units in the Chinese Commu- 
zine only. L10 long burst. nist Forees. 
30-round magazine ....] 200........-.-.-. 40-6000 ee. This is a Chinese Nationalist copy of the U.S. M3A7 subma- 
chine gun. 
32-round box inagazine.| 220.........-.-.- 50-60. ......-.0-0.0. Standard in British Army. MI<S 2 and 3 do not take bayo- 
net; weigh 6.6-7 pounds. 
5-round niagazine...... 400. oe ee eee LO 0. coke ee Modified from 6.5-mm. caliber by the Nationalists and 
Chinese Communist Forces. 
§-round magazine. ....] 400.............. LO... eee Modified from 7.7-mm. caliber by the Nationalists and Chi- 


nese Communist Forces. 
5-round magazine...... 400....0......05, | C0 German K98, Czech M24 rifle and Chinese Nationalist copy 
known as the ‘Generalissimo’ model. 


30-round box magazine.| G00....0..0..0... 125000020 Cole ee. Obtained from, Canada by Chincse Nationalists. 
20-round box magazine.| 880.............. 50-60. ....000 0.0.00. Both original Czech and Chinese cupies are uscd. 
Fabric belts; 250 rounds | 1,100 (ground)....[ 250................ German MG08 Maxim manufactured by the Chinese Na- 
(grd), L0G rds. (AA). tionalists. 
47-round drum maga- } 800... .......... BO... 
Zine, 
250-round fabric belt...; 1,100............ 250-300. .......... 
50-round metallic belt | 1,100............ 300-350. .......0.-.-. 
joined to give 250 
rounds. 
50-round metallic link | 38,300 (ground); | 125................ 
belt. 3,080 ft. (AA), 
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WEIGQUT 
FUZED 


NOMENCLATURE AND TYPE 


Soviet HEAT, Hand RPG-43.............0-.0.. 


Soviet HIEEAT Antitank hand, RPG—6........... 


Chinese Type 30 (21947). Defensive hand......... 


Chinese, Defensive stick hand..............-... 


NIS 389A 


WEIGHT (02,)/TYPE 
FILLING 


21-33/TNT 


19. 84/TNT.......... 


1.23/TNT 


* » 4 8 wp 4 ke ow oe oe 
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Ficure 81-37. CHINESE 







TYPE FUZE 






Instantaneous (all-ways impact)........... 








Instantaneous (ali-ways impact)........... 


Delay: 4-5.5 seconds.... 0.0.0.0 000 ee eee ee 






8/picric or TNT approz.| Delay: 4 to 5 seconds.................... 








NOMENCLATURE AND CALIBER 


Chinese GO-mm, Type 31 (1942).0.. 000 ec es 


Chinese 82-mm. Type 20 (1931)..0.00 0 eee 
Soviet 82-min. Battalion, M1937..00.0 00.00. 0c ee 


Chinese 120-mm, Type 33 (1944)........ 


Soviet 120-min. Regimental, 666 M1938....0...00. 00.02. ..08. 


WEIGHT IN 


FIRING 


POSITION 


Figure 81-88, CHINESE 













MAXIMUM 
WEIGHT IN TRAVELING POSETION RANGE 
lbs. yds. 
Tube— 12; Bipod—15.3; Baseplate—11.7...] 2,178 
Tube—46.5; Bipad—47.5; Baseplate—50 ..| 3,118 
1384.48.00 eee ens 3,326 
653.0 eee eens 5,500 
2,536 wfloaded caisson; 1,102 w/o caisson...| 6,236 
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HORIZ RATE OF 
NOMENCLATURE AND CALIBER RANGE VERT ARMOR PENETRATION WEIGHT OF PROJ. EIRE 
RANGE 
yds. ft mn, x yds. 2 deq. lbs. Yr. p.m 
FIELD: 

Japanese 70-mmm. Infantry How- 3,060 No AP round..........-....-...- Hi-8.36......0...0..... 4-6 
itzcr Lype 92 (1932). 

Japanese 75-mm._ regiment, 7,608 85 x any range x na W/HJSAT....| HE-33.24; A P-13.66;- 10 
gun type 41 (1908). HEAT-—7.81. 

Japanese 75-mm. Mt/Inf gun, 9,000 71x 300xOw/AP..........0.... IE-13.95; AP-14.65..... 19-)2 
type 94 (1934). 

Japanese 75-mm. Field gun 10,400 |  ... [u.... ee NI-13.95; AP-18.66..... 10-$2 
type 38 (1905) Improved. 

Japanese 75-mm. Ficld gun, 11,660 | 3... J..... 1 1H —-13.95; AP-13.66..... 10-32 
type 95 (1935), 

Soviet 76-mm, Divisiona) gun 14,545 75 x 109 x O wW/APHE; 528 x t09 x | EE-13.67; APHE-14.33; | Up to 25 
M3942 (ZIS—3). O w/HVAP. HEVAP-6.72; H&EAT- 

13.68. 

Soviet 76-rmm. Divisional gun 14,850 75 x 109 x O w/APHE; 128 x 169 | HE-13.67; APHE~14.33; 8 

M 3902/30. x 0 w/HVAP. HVAP-6.72; HWEAT— 
11.68. 

Japanese 105-mm. Howitzer 13,500 75 x 250 x0 W/AP....0......... H£-31.5; HE-35.2; AP- 6-8 
type 9) (1931). nN Q. 

Japanese 120-mm. Howitzer 6,340 No AP round..............-.... HY-44.2. 0.00000 ....0.. 4-6 
type 38 (1905). 
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COMMUNIST GRENADES 


ee ee rere EFFECTIVE RADIUS MAXIMUM RADIUS sea 
FRAGNENTATION FRAGMENTATION 
yds, yas 

1922 65355 pa oa SS 226 cuca sad eee Standard in the Soviet Army, Utilizes shaped charge to 
penetrate up to 2.95 inches of armor, Thrown from cover. 

W020 ns cee tek ee eee DP i ds Sid nett SA Standard in the Soviet Army. Utilizes shaped charge to 
penctrate up to 3.94 inches of armor. Must be thrown 
from cover. 

ee ee ee ee 1H 20s otecaw eae cad eae & Fragmentation grenade with short handle first manufactured 
by the Nationalists. 

ere Wi oe fe Soe ee ee ee Oe Oe ay Sale eee Standard type but varies widely in weight charge and other 





detatis according to manufacturing plant. 


COMMUNIST MORTARS 


EFFECTIVE RADIUS OF 


RATE QF FIRE WEIGHT OF ROUND FRAGMENTATION REMARKS 
rp. m. lbs. yas. 

Upt6 20. shadiciars PD SS alte ecu te cepa ate cen. he ative Wir ts ae Bish Wate Copy of U.S. 60-min. mortar produced by the 
Nationatists, 

lStacesas Sete Deo Oi Shiite Siew Rea sete da ge lnesia ee | ae ee ee eee 

Up Zoe seexeduc He-7.3; Smoke-7.63..... 33 vs. standing targets; | Can be carried in a 3-man pack load, one-animal load, 

16 vs. prone targets. or transported by cart. 

S10 sect cts Gone ot MiG eal ite okt od eee (ees ice Shem eobee od Produced by the Nationalists. It can be carried in 
7-man loads, 5 pack-animal loacts, or towed by truck 
or animal. 

GOS. oaiceeeagey 1195-35.05; Smoke-36.38; | 55 vs. standing targets; | Standard in the U.S.S.R. Mortar, limber, and 

Incendiary-38. 27 vs. prone targets. caisson can be horse-drawn or carried on animals; 


truck-drawn or carried in a truck. 


COMMUNIST ARTILLERY 



















TRAY- 
ELEVATION 


ERSE WEILGILT 
LIMITS . 





MUZZLE VELOCITY ESTIMATED STATUS REMARKS 


—_—_— | | ss | 


fl. per Sec. dey. deg. lbs. 





DSO ace tae hee eee A5 —It to +70 470 |..... Mea a ae Infantry support picce. 

FLD 1 G0 is wo ee eo wn ee Ss 6 —I8 to +40 1,480 |[..... WoO eeu etek Infantry support piece. Horse-drawn or 
6-pack loads. 

Aa 26964-8 sa ee teas 40 —8to +45 1,380 |.....ma..........] Infantry support piece in Chinese Com- 
munist Forces. Designed as a mountain 
gun by the Japanese. 

UOT Orr as beck 6 rates eh 7 —8 to +43 2,450 [..... a Seer ee ee 

PE TOOR shin te leona Ae eter ara 50 —8 lo +43 2,450 f..... OR) ee .| Both horse-drawn and truck-drawn versions 
exist. 

HE-2,231; APHE-2,041; 54 —5 to +37 2,460 Standard......... Field gun also used extensively in AT role. 

HVAP-3,167; HEAT- 
nN a. 
HE-2,23); APHE-2,041; 2 —5 to +37 2,976 | Limited standard. . 
FIVAP-3,167; THEEAT- 
n a. 
HE~1,450; HE-),375; AP-| 46 —5to +45] 3,300 |..... Po Horse-drawn. 
n a. 
TH 902 2 waft wataee ges 6 —8& to +20 9,108 |..... 5) ee eres 
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MAX. 
NOMENCLATURE AND CALIBER VERT. 
RANGE 
fl. 
FIevp (Continuea) : 
Soviet 122-inm. Howilzer 
M1938 (M-30) (cal. 121.9- 
imm.). 
Soviet 122-mm. Corps gun 
M 1931/37 (A-19) (eal. 121.9- 
mmi.). 
Japanese 150-mm. Howitzer, 
type 4 (1915). 
German [5-crn. Howitzer s FH 
13 (cal. 149-rmm.). 
Seviet 152-mm. Gun Jlowitzer 
M1937 (ML-20) (eal. 152.4- 
mm.}. 
ANTITANK: 
Japanese 47-mm. antitank gun 
type | (1941). 
British 6 pdr., Mk 2 (eal. 
57-mm.). 
Sovict 45-mm. M1942 ........ 
Soviet 57-mm. Gun M1943 
(Z1S—2). 
ANTIAIRCRAFT: 
Soviet 37-mm, automatic M1939. 19, 685 
Japuncse 75-min. AA Evpe &8& 29,500 
(1928). 
Soviet 85-mm, MI939...00.0.. 34, 448 





COMBAT VEHICLE ARTILLERY: 
Sovict 85-mm. Tank gun M1944 
(Z1S-553). 


19,316 
ballistic 
capability 
10,498 
indirect 
firc 
(vehicle 
level); 

1,641 
norma) 
direct 
fire 
16,410 
ballistic 
capability 
10,940 
indirect 
fire 
(vehicle 
jevel) ; 

2,188 

norma! 

direct 
fire 


Soviet 122-mm. Tank gun 
M1949 (D-25). 


Pace 81-68 


NIS 39A 


ARMOR PENETRATION 


mm. x yds, x deg. 


100 x any rangexOw/FIBAT...... 


147 x 1,094 x 0 wW/APHE-T....... 


124.x 1,094 x 0 wW/APHE-T....... 


AOS SOOM ee eerie ee Me ks 
95x 31,000 x 30 wW/AP............ 


65 x 328 x 0 w/ADP; 77 x 328 x 0 
wW/HVAP. 

86 x 547 x 380 w/APHE-T; 100 x 
547 x 30 w/HVAP-T. 


40 x 328 x 30 w/AP-T........... 


83 x 1,094 x 380 w/APHE-T; 113. x 
547 x 30 w/HVAP-T. 


94 x 32 8 x 36, 91 x 547 x 30, 83 x 
),094 x 80 w/APHE-T; 127 x 
328 x 30, 113 x 547 x 30, 81 x 
1,094 x 30 W/RVAP-T. 


156 x 328 x 0, 150 x 547 x 0, 138 x 
1,004 x 0 w/APHE-T. 
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FreurRe 81-39 


RATE OF 
WEIGHT OF PROJ, cine 
lbs. r. Dp. ™. 
ITE-47.97; WEAT-29.19. 5-6 
HE-47.97 and = 55.12; 5-6 

APIIE-T-85.12; CP- 

55.12; HIAT-29,19. 
HE-80..........---.--. 3-4 
HE-90.......0....0-.-- 4 
Hie-81.17 and 96.05; 4 

APH E-T-{07.54; CP~ 

88.18 and $23.46. 

HIe-3.08; AP-3.37....... {5-25 
HE-6; AP-6.25......... 20 
HP-4.72; APH E-T-3.15; 36 

HVAP-T 1.88. 

1 E-8,27; APH E~T-6.92; 25 

APJ-T-6.92; HVAP- 

T-3.88. 

Tle-T-3.6!; APJ-T- 160 to 
1.70; FIVAP-T-137, 180 
HE-14.37..0.....0.0 000 i0 to 15 
H Ié—20. 28; APH E-T- | (5 ta 20 

20.28; HVAP-T-11.02. 

H Ie—20.3; APILE-T- 8 

20.28; HVAP~T-11.02. 
APSIE-T-55.12; APH EC— 3-6 

T-55.12; NEAT-29.19. est, 
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(Continued) 


MUZZLE VELOCITY 


ft. per sec. 


H F~),690; HEAT -na.. 


HE-1,870 to 2,625; CP- 
2,625; HEAT-n a. 


HE-925 to 2,149; APHE- 
T-1,968; CP-2,198 and 


m a. 


79°735¢ AP-2,700ioic5. 


1 i’-2,780; AP-2,805...... 


H &-1,3125: APH E-T-2,690; 
HVAP-T-3,510. 


1] k~2,296; APH &-T-3,248; 


APE-T-3,248; HVAP- 


D4 AGT. 


JI E-T-2,887; AP-T-2,887; 
TV AP~T-3, 150. 


TH Ba2 00 es cage et sa 


HE-2,625: APH E-T_2,625: 


HVAP-T-3,379. 


HE-2,598, APH L-T-2,598; 


HRVAP-T-3,979. 


APHE-T_2,562: APHEC- 
T-2,562; HEAT-n a. 


SECRET 


ARMED FORCES 


ELEVATION 
ERS LIMITS 
TOTAL 
deg. deg. 
50 —J to +65 
58 —2 to +65 
6 —$ to +65 
7 —§ to +45 
58 —2 to +65 
60 —liJ to +19 
90 —5 to +15 
60 ~8 to +25 
56 —-5 to +25 
366 —d5 to +&3 
360 —7 to +85 
360 —3 to +82 
360 ~—~5 lo +25 
366 —4ta +15 


WEIGHT 


4,960 
(firing) 
6,173 
(travel) 
15,692 
(firing) 
L7 ,435 
(travel) 
6, 100 


4,960 
(Gring) 
6,634 
(travel) 
15,734 
(firing) 
17,482 
(trave}) 
1,660 


2,520 


1,257 
(firing) 
2,535 
(firing) 
3,527 
(travel) 


w/caisson 


4,630 
(fir7ng) 
4,630 
(travel) 
5,400 
(fring) 
9 , 480 
(fring) 
9 , 480 
(travel) 


ESTIMATED STATUS 


Limited standard. . 


Limited standard. . 


Limited standard. . 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


Limited standard. . 


Standard 


Standard 


Standard 


Be ee ee Se SR, ae. 


eed os or os kr 4 4 


a ee | 


ee | 


eT 


SECRET 


REMARKS 


Standard light field 
Army. 


howitzer in Soviet 


Standard in Soviet Arniy. 


Horse-drawn, divided into 2 loads for 


travel. 


Standard in Soviet Army and in nearly all 
Satellites. 


Some carlicr 45-mm, M/1937 guns having a 
slightly lower velocily, also used. 

Staudard Suvict antitank gun in rifle bat- 
talion, rifle regiment, ancl reconnaissance 
and movorized infantry elements of the 
mechanized and tank divisions, 


This is standard light AA gun of Sovict 
Army. Rate of fire }60-180 r. p, m. 


Main armament of the medium tank T-34 
(85). Gun is adaptation of 85-mm. anti- 
aircreft gun M1939. 


Main armament of Joseph Stalin series of 
tanks. 
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HORT. RATE OF 


NOMENCLATURE AND CALIBER RANGE ARMOR PENETRATION WEIGHT OF PROJ. FIRE 


yds. mm. «© yds. x deg. lbs. r. p.m. 
SELF-PROPELLED ARTILLERY: 
Soviet 122-mm. self-propelled 22,747 ... | 161, x 328 x 0 w/APHE-T; {47 x | HE-~47.9 and 55.3; 3 
wun M1944 on JSU-122. ballistic 1,094 x 0 w/APHE-T; 129 x APHEE-T-$5.12; CP- 
capability 1,094 x 30 w/APHE-T. 55.12; HEAT—29,19, 
$4,222; 
indirect 
fire 
(vehicle 
level); 
2,188 
normal 
direct 
fire 





Figures 81-40. CHINESE COMMUNIST FIELD ROCKET LAUNCHERS 





NO. 0 ae 
NOMENCLATURE | HORIZ.| 0... _| WEIGHT | TIME TO| MUM |TRAVERSE| ELEVATION wane Sa atts 
AND CALIBER RANGE] jo. OF PROJ, | RELOAD]! VELOC-| TOTAL LIMITS 
(TY 
fl. per 
yds. Lbs. min, sec. deg. deg. lbs, 
Soviet 132-mm....| 9,84 14 93.7 | 6 to 10 na {0 to 20 | +15 to+45..) $4,152 incl | One of standard 
M-13 vehicle. truck-mounted 
field rocket 
launchers of the 
Soviet Army. 
Chinese Type | 5,900 6 | Hie-37 2 284 360 —10to +48..) J,000 ....... Fjres the 102-min, A3 
M508 roand which is a 
(en). 102-min.) copy of the U.S. 


4.5 rocket. Towed 
launcher known to 
be in service in 


1951. 


FIGURE 8J-4]1. CHENESE COMMUNIST 





ARMOR THICENESS (in.) 





NO! rCIL REW z 
NOMENCLATURE WEIGHT | CRE\ Wut Pinersy ARMAMENT 
U.S. tons 
Japanese, light T-95 (1935).......... 7.5 38 6.5 max...... | 0.5 max......| {--37-mm. gun; 2—7.7-mm. MG's. . 
Japanese, tight T-97 (1937).......... 13,3 4 1] max........| 1.3 max...... 1—47-mm, gun; 2—7.7-min. MQ’s.. 
Sovict, medium T~34 (85)..........., S0u2 5 0.6 to 1.8..... 0.8 to 3.0.....] 1—85-mm. gun; 2—7.62-mm. MQ’s.. 
Soviet, heavy JQ-2.... 0.00.2 ..00 008. 50.6 4 0.8 to 5.3.....) 1.2 to 4.3.....] 1—122-mm. gun; 3—7.62-mm. MQG’s. 
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MUZZLE VELOCITY 


fl. per sec, 


H le—1,870 to 2,625; APH Li— 
T-2,625; CP-2,625; 
HEAT—n a. 


ARMORED COMBAT VEHICLES 





MAXI- 
ENQINE mum | RANGE OF 
spEEp| ACTION 
m. ph. mi. 
6-cy). diescl, 110 30 100 
hp. at 1,400 
r.p.m. 
}2-cy}., diesel, 150 29 150 
hp. at 1,500 
r.p.m. 
V-type, 12-cyl., | 35 186 


diesel; 493 hp. 
at 1,800 r.p.m. 
V-type, 12-cyl., | 23 156-180 
diesel; 592 hp. 
at 2,000 r.p.m, 
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BLEVATION 


WSIGIHT ESTINATED STATUS 
LIMITS 


dey. los. 


—4 to +15 a (Limited standard, 
U.S.S.R.), 


MAXIMUM MAXIMUM MAXIMUM MAXIMUM 
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REMARKS 


This is the 122-mm. corps guo M1931/37 
adapted to a sclf-propelled rote by 
mounting it on the chassis of the Joseph 
Stalin heavy tank. Has probably been 
superseded in its tactical role by the 
JSU-152. 





REMARKS 
TRENCH STEP FORD GRADIENT 
ft. fl, fil. deg. 
6 2.7 3.3 30 Useful for reconvaissance onty, 
8.3 2.5 3.3 30 Useful for reconnaissance only. 
8.2 2.4 4.3 35 Standard Soviet medium tank. 
8.2 3.3 4.3 36 This tank replaced JS—1 in late 1944 


and in turn was replaced by JS-3 
in early 1945. The JS-f{ and JS-2 
tanks differ only ion arrangement 
of frontal armor. 
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Figure 8)-4] 


ARMOR THICKNESS (i7.) 


ARMAMENT 
Turret 


U.S. torres 
SP ARTILLERY MOUNTS: 


Soviet SOH(G.i rcs ee ialeee 55 12.3 4 O.4 to 1.0 ..-.) 0.6 to L4.....] 1~76-mm. gun....... 0.0.00... 0005. 


Sovict JSU-122 (A-195)......0 2...) 50.6 5 0.8 to 3.8,....] 0.6 to 3.5.....] [—122-mm. gun; 1—12.7-mm. AA MG. 


AUMORED CAR: 


Soviet BA-G4t.... 0. ee ee, 2.6 2 0.2 to 0.6..... | G.2 max...... J—7.62-mm. MG.......0.0.....008. 
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L. Personalities 


1. Biographical sketches 


MAO Tse-tung—As Chairman of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Military Council, the Centra] People’s Govern- 
ment Council, the National Committee of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference, and the 
Politburo and Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, and as Member of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party Secretariat, Mao stands as the teading figure 
in the Chinese Communist Government and Party, and 
is the foremost Communist leader in the Far East. He 
appears to be able politically and militarily and to have 
the confidence of both Communist China and the 
Soviet Union. 


In recognition for Mao Tse-tung’s orthodoxy in in- 
terpreting the Leninist theory, he was appointed in 
1936 to the Comintern as a member of the International 
Commission, Executive Commission, and Presidium, 
Although the Comintern reputedly was abolished in 
1943, the prevailing opinion is that the basic functions 
of the Comintern still exist in other branches of the 
government of the Soviet Union, and it is presumed 
that Mao has continued in similar positions under the 
new setup. 


Mao was born in Hunan province in i893. He was 
one of the group of 13 men who founded the Chinese 
Communist Party at Shanghai in July 1921. Meso was 
active in the organization of peasant unions in his 
home province between 1925 and 1927. In 1927 he or- 
ganized the First Peasants ana@ Workers’ Army and ited 
his force in the so-called Autumn Crop Uprising in 
Hunan. When the uprising falled, he ted what was left 
of his band to the mountain stronghold of Ching-kang 
Shan on the Hunan-Kiangsi border. Here, in Novem- 
ber 1927, the first Soviet in China was set up. Mao was 
joined by Chu Te, in 1928, and they combined their 
forces to form the Fourth Red Army (for a nwmbder of 
years called the Chu-Mao Army, as Chu was Com- 
manger and Mao was Political Commissar). The 
Fourth Red Army, in 1930, was united with other Red 
Armies in Kiangsi, Hunan and Fukien, to form the 
First Front Army. Mao was elected Chairman of the 
Kiangsi Soviet in 1931, and in 1934-1935 was leader of a 
column of Chinese Communist troops on the Long 
March from Kiangsi to Shensil. In January 1935 he 
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was elected Chief of the Chinese Communist Party, at 
Tsun-i, Kwetchow province, during a halt on the Long 
March. In 1936, Mao was appointed to the Inter- 
national Commission, Executive Commission, and Pre- 
sidium of the Comintern. During the Sino-Japanese 
War he was a member of China’s Supreme Nationa) 
Defense Council. Mao made a trip to Moscow, in 
1949-1950, which culminated in the signing of the 
Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutua) 
Assistance. 


A fanatical Communist, Mao Tse-tung has altered 
the course of Chinese history and changed the life of 
every Chinese. His monopoly of the top positions in 
the Chinese Communist Party and the Centra) People’s 
Government makes him the undisputed ruler of the 
Chinese mainland. 


CHU Te, General, Commander in Chief of the People’s 


Liberation Army—General Chu has long been associ- 
ated with Mao Tse-tung as the military member of the 
so-called “duumvirate of authority” in Communist 
China. He 1s also Vice Chairman of the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Councii; Vice Chairman of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government Council; a member of the 
Central Committee, Politburo, and Secretariat of the 
Chinese Communist Party; and a representative to the 
Chinese People's Potitical Consultative Conference. 


Chu Te was born in Szechwan province in 1886. He 
attended Ytinnan Military Academy from 1909 to 1913, 
and on graduation was given command of a company 
in the army of Ts’ai Ao, the chief military figure of 
Yunnan province. In the fall of 1911, Chu was ap- 
pointed commander of the corps of cadets at Yinnan 
Military Academy. Within a year, bandit trouble on 
the border between Yunnan and Indochina brought 
him a post as battalion commander detailed to garri- 
son and border patrol duty near Tonkin: in this as- 
Signment he learned the rudiments of guerritla war- 
fare in broken country, which he was to apply so suc- 
cessfully tater on. By the end of 1915, Chu was in 
command of a regiment, and in 1919 he became com- 
mander of the 13th Mixed Brigade of the 7th Szechwan 
Division, an independent brigade of nearly 10,000 men. 
In 1921 Chu was appointed Police Commissioner for 
Yunnan province, but had to flee with a bare com- 
pany of his garrison troops when the ruling warlord 
of Yunnan was overthrown. Chu marched 600 miles 
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(Continued) 
MAX I-+ 
ENGINE wus | RANGE OF MAXIMUM MAXIMUM 
spEEp| ACTION TRENCH STEP 
mph. mi, ft. ft. 
Two 6-cyl. gas; 140 28 224 5.7 2.2 
hp. at 2,300 
r. p.m, 
V-type, 12-cyl, | 23 156-180 8.2 3.3 
Giesel, 592 hp. at 
2,000 r.p.m. 
4-cyl., gas; 50 hp. 50 372 


wt 2,800 r.j.m. 





north to Chungking, through the mountains of Sikang 
province, a journey which served as a rehearsal for the 
Long March when he would again pass through the 
same territory. 


In early 1924 Chu Te went to Germany to study. He 
joined the Chinese Communist Party in 1925, in Berlin, 
but did not give up his Kuomintang membership. The 
following year he returned to China via the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad (it is not believed that he stopped 
in Moscow to study at the Red Army Academy, as has 
been reported). On his arrival in China in early 1926, 
Chu was given command of 2 division in what was to 
become the Twentieth Army of the Nationalist Revo- 
lutionary Army, and he led that unit in the Northern 
Expedition. In January 1927 he was appointed Com- 
mandant of the Nan-ch’ang (Kiangsi) branch of the 
Whampoa Military Academy and Chief of the Nan- 
chang Bureau of Public Safety. In July of that year 
he was one of the leaders in the mutiny at Nan-ch’ang, 
subseguently taking part in the unsuccessful Swatow 
uprising. In May 1928, following the fatlure of the 
Swatow attempt, Chu withdrew with the remnants of 
his group to Ching-kang Shan, on the Hunan-Kiangsi 
border. There he joined forces with Mao Tse-tung, 
and together they formed the Chu-Mao combination 
(Chu the military expert, Mao the political savant) 
that was to lead the Communists to final victory. Chu 
was made Commander of the Fourth Red Army in 1928, 
and when this army was united with other armies to 
form the First Front Army, in 1930, commana of this 
new army was also vested in Chu. Mm October 1931, the 
First Congress of Soviet Representatives met in Juichin, 
capital of the Kiangsi Soviet, and elected Chu Com- 
mander in Chief of the Chinese Communist Army, a 
position he has held ever since. 


During the Long March of 1934-1935, Chu Te led a 
eclumn of Chinese Communist troops. In the Sino- 
Japanese War, he was Commander of the Eighth Route 
Army (designated by the Nationatists as the Highteenth 
Group Army) and concurrent Deputy Commander of 
the Second War Zone and Member of the Supreme 
National Defense Council. 

There is doubt as to the extent of Chu Te’s continued 
importance as a military commander and strategist: 
however, his prestige continues to be high, particularly 
in the Army. Chu’s later writings on guerrilla strategy, 
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MAXIMUM MAXIMUM 


REMARKS 

FORD GRADIENT 

ft. deg. 

3.0 30 The SU-76 mounts a 76-inm, gun on 
a modified T-70 Light tank (obso- 
lete) chassis, It is used as the 
infantry-support weapon in the 
Soviet rifle regiment. 

4.3 36 The JSU-122 (FE19S) consists of a 
[22-mm. corps gun M1931/37 
(A-19) mounted on the JS heavy 
tank chassis. 

1.7 30 This light armored car, produced dur- 


ing World War II, is widely used 
in the Soviet and Satellite Armies. 


based on his experience in guerrilla warfare in the 
Kiangsi-Hunan mountains, are used as handbooks by 
the commanders of Asian Communist armies, The 
Chinese Communist Party gives him much favorable 
publicity, possibly for domestic propaganda reasons, 
and his close relationship with Mac helps to insure 
the continued loyalty of the Communist generals to 
Mao’s political leadership. 


CH’ENG Ch’jien, General, a Vice chairman of the People's 


Revolutionary Military Council and Chairman (Gov- 
ernor) of the Hunan Provincial People’s Government— 
This officer, formerly a Nationalist generai, is a Vice 
Chairman of the Central South Administrative Com- 
mittee, as well as a member of the National Commit- 
tee of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference, and of the Central People’s Government Coun- 
ci}. Despite holding these positions, Ch’eng plays an 
insignificant role, since he is not a long-term Party 
member. 


Ch’eng Ch‘ien was born in Hunan in 1881. A gradu- 
ate of Hunan Military Academy and the Tolyo Military 
Staff College, he took part in the Revolution of 1911. 
Closely associated with Sun Yat-sen, Ch’eng occupied 
many different military posts and became a member of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang 
in 1927. He was deprived of membership on this com- 
mittee for three years (1929-1931), for suspected 
counterrevolutionary activities against the Nanking 
regime. In 1928 he was Governor of Hunan province. 
Ch’eng was Chief of the General Staff of the Chinese 
Army from 1935 to 1937. From 1937 to 1939, he served 
as Governor of Honan and also held the post of Com- 
mander in Chief, 1st War Area. Ch’eng was appointed 
Deputy Chief of Staff of the Nationa} Military Council 
in 1940 and remained in that post until late 1945. From 
1946 until 1948 he was Director of Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Wuhan Headquarters (CNA Central China Headquar- 
ters). In June 1948, he was appointed Governor of 
Hunan, a2 position he held at the time of his defection 
to the Communists in 1949. Ch’eng was appointed ta 
the People's Revolutionary Military Council in Sep- 
tember 1949. He was Vice Chairman of the Central/ 
South Military and Administrative Committee from 
1949 to 1952 and was appointed Vice Chairman of its 
successor, the Central/South Administrative Commit- 
tee, in Janvary 1953. 
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CHOU En-lai, Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs of eral Kao, the ranking Chinese Communist Party mem- 


the Central People’s Government—Chou js an integral 
personality in the government of Mao Tse-tung. He 
holds positions on the Chinese Communist Party Secre- 
tariat, Politburo, and Central Committee, as well as be- 
ine one of the Vice Chairmen of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Military Council and the National Committee 
of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Confer- 
ence. 

Born in Kiangsu province {n 1898, Chou is excep- 
tionally well educated. He studied in China, Japan, 
France, Germany, and England between 1917 and 1924, 
taking part in student movements and Communist ac- 
tivities, He joined the Communist Party while in 
Germany, about 1921. Returning to China in 1924, he 
served as Secretary of the Kwangtung Provincial 
Branch of the Communist Party. He was Chief of the 
Political Training Department, Whampoa Military 
Academy, from 1924 to 1926; at this time many of the 
future key men of the Chinese Communist Party were 
associated with the Academy. In 19286 Chou was Po- 
litical Commissar of the crack First Army in the 
Northern Expedition. In 1927 he joined the Chinese 
Communist Party and was assigned to organize terror- 
ist bands among the workers in Shanghai as well as to 
train militia units for the time the city was to be taken. 
The Shanghai uprising of 1927 failed and Chou was 
imprisoned, but he escaped and went to Nan-ch’ang to 
direct an uprising there; thence he went to Canton for 
the Commune which held that seaport for a few days 
in December 1927. From there he fled to Hong Kong 
and in 1928 was sent to Moscow, where he stayed until 
1930, as a member of the Chinese delegation to the 
Comintern. 

In 1931 Chou returned to China and went to the 
Kianesi Soviet, becoming Vice Chairman of the Kiangsi 
Soviet Military Affairs Committee, acting as advisor 
to Chu Te. He took part in the Long March of 1934— 
1935 as Political Commissar of the Chinese Red Army, 
and was then appointed Chief of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Foreign Office. When Chiang Kai-shek was im- 
prisoned at Sian in 1936, it was Chou En-lai who repre- 
sented the Communists in demanding that the Chinese 
Nationalist ane Communist armies combine their ef- 
forts against the Japanese. In the Nationalist-Com- 
munist Entente which ensued, Chou was the chicf 
Communist representative, and he remained in Nan- 
king as Chinese Communist representative in the 
United Front. From 1938 to 1940, he was Vice Min- 
ister of the Politicat Training Board, Nationa) Military 
Affairs Committee. From 1941 to 1944 he spent most 
of his time at Chiang Kai-shek’s headquarters in 
Chungking as representative of the Communist Eighth 
Route Army (designated by the Nationalists as the 
Eighteenth Group Army). 

Chou was made Vice Chairman of the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Council in 1944. Between 1944 and 
1949, he was liaison officer in all negotiations between 
the Chinese Communists and the Nationalists. In his 
capacity of Foreign Minister, Chou headed a mission 
to Moscow in the suinmer of 1952 (a visit which ap- 
parently broadened the basis of Sino-Soviet coopera- 
tion) and again in March 1953, following the death of 
Stalin. 

Chou En-lai’s personality and skill in negotiation 
command respect in national and international circles. 
Hie appears to have been the driving force behind many 
of Mao Tse-tung’s political strategies, 


KAO Kang, General, Commander and concurrently Po- 
litical Commissar of the Northeast Military Area—Gen- 
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ber in Manchuria, is Chairman of the Northeast Ad- 
ministrative Committee, and Secretary of the Northeast 
Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party. In addi- 
tion, Kao is Chairman of the State Planning Committee, 
Vice Chairman of the People’s Revolutionary Military 
Council and the Central Peopte’s Government Council, 
as well as a member of the Central Committee, Polit- 
buro and Secretartat of the Chinese Communist Party, 
and a member of the Chinese People's Political Con- 
sultative Conference. 

A native of Shensi province and born in 1902, Kao 
Kang reportedly received no formal education. He 
joined the Chinese Communist Party in 1926 and 
started his career as a peasant guerrilla leader in his 
home province. Unlike most of the other Chinese Com- 
munist Party leaders, he did not become associated 
with the main corps of the Party until the establish- 
ment of its headquarters in Yen-an (Shensi Province) 
in 1935. By this time, Kao had become one of the two 
leaders of the Shensi Soviet. When this soviet was 
Gissolved in 1944, he became head of the Northwest 
Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party, and the fol- 
lowing year he served as Acting Political Commissar 
of the United Garrison Forces in the Shensi-Kansu- 
Ningsia-Shansi-Suiyuan Border Region, 

Kao assumed &@ more important role when trans- 
ferred to Manchuria in 1945, serving from 1946 to 1948 
as the Commander of the Kirin-Hellungchiang Mili- 
tary Area, Northeast United Democratic Army, and in 
1947 as Vice Politicat Commissar of the Northeast 
People’s Liberation Army. In 1949 he received his ap- 
pointment as Chairman of the Northeast People’s Goy- 
ernment (the functions of which Were taken over by 
the Northeast Administrative Committee in 1953) and 
Secretary of the Northeast Bureau of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. His other current assignments in Man- 
churia were received approximately the same time. 
He made his only confirmed trip outside of China in 
1949, when he went to Moscow as leader of the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Mission of the Northeast Admin- 
istration, to negotiate trade agreements with the 
USS.R. He was appointed Chairnian of the North- 
east Administrative Committee in January 1953. 

Kao Kang has been an outstanding Chinese Com- 
munist in Manchuria since 1945. He is considered to 
be one of the most doctrinaire individuals in present- 
day Chinese Communist leadership, 


LIN Piao, General, Commander, Fourth Field Army— 


Although Lin has held his position since 1949, at pres- 
ent, he is only in nominal command of the Fourth 
Field Army, actual command being in the hands of Yeh 
Chien-yinge. One of the key figures in Communist 
China, Lin is a Vice Chairman of the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Military Council and holds membership on the 
State Planning Committee, the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party, the Chinese People’s 
Government Council, and the Standing Committee of 
the Chinese People's Politica] Consultative Conference, 
Lin Piao is also nominal Commander of the Central- 
South Military Area and nominal Chairman of the 
Centrai-South Administrative Committee, in these 
eases, also, Yeh Chien-ying is the actual head. The 
multiplicity of his assignments in both the military 
and administrative field is in line with standard Com- 
munist policy. It is believed that Lin Piao has tem- 
porarily relinquished the command of the Fourth Field 
Army and his other positions in South/Central China 
to devote his time to the often-reported reorganization, 
training, and equipping of the Chinese Communist 
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Army, although it is also possible that illness is the 
reason for his temporarily relinquishing his command 
of these organizations. 

Born in Huang-an, Hupeh, in 1907, Lin attended 
Whampo2 Military Academy from 1924 to 1925, during 
which time ne met and came under the influence of 
Chou En-lai. In 1926 he became commander of a bal- 
talion in Chang Pa-kuei’s Ironsides Army. Lin joined 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1927, at which time 
he participated in the Nan-ch’ang uprising and the 
unsuccessful Canton Commune. In 1928, he joined 
Mao Tse-tung and Chu Te m the Kiangsi Soviet ana 
commanded a battalion in Chu’s 28th Regiment. In 
1932, Lin became Commander of the First Red Army 
Corps, ana it was in this capacity that he participated 
in the Long March to Shensi during 1934-1935. 

From 1936 to 1937, Lin was President of the Red 
Military Academy in Shensi. In 1937 he became com- 
manding officer of the 115th Division, Bighteenth Group 
Army (Nationalist designation for the Communist First 
Red Army Corps, Fighth Route Army). Wounds sus- 
tained in combat against the Japanese forced him into 
comparative inactivity and {t was not until 1945 that 
he returned to an active military command. During 
this interim period he spent the years 1938 to 1942 re- 
ceiving treatment in the US.S.R., and 1942 to 1945 in 
Yenan as Commandant of the Chinese Communist 
Military Academy. 

In 1945 Lin returned to the field as Commander in 
Chief of the Northeast United Democratic Army (later 
known as the Northeast People’s Liberation Army), 
with the control of Manchuria as his objective. He 
organized and trained an army of 400,000 and with 
this army, by 1948, he had decisively defeated the 
Chinese Nationa)ist Army in Manchuria. In early 1949, 
Lin moved south with his army (redesignated the 
Fourth Field Army} and spearheaded the Communist 
drive into Central and South China. His troops cap- 
tured Tientsin, Peiping, Hankow, Canton, and, in early 
1950, Hainan Island. At the end of 1950 his Fourth 
Field Army was in action against the United Nations 
forces in Korea. 

It is reported that in 1951 Lin went to Moscow for a 
conference concerning Sino-Soviet defense problems 
and supply questions. This was the second time Lin 
had been in the Soviet Union, having been previously 
in the U.S.S.R. for a few years subsequent to 1937; in 
addition to recovering from combat injuries during his 
earlier stay, he undoubtedly was presented with the 
opportunity of familiarizing himself with Soviet Com- 
munist operations and it may be assumed that he was 
rather thoroughly indoctrinated in the general outline 
of Communist tactics and strategy. 

Lin, 2 comparatively young general, is characterized 
as an able military leader, known for his excellent tac- 
tics and strategy. His organizationa) ability was dem- 
onstrated by his success in amassing a military force 
in Manchuria sufficiently strong to win the area. He 
is frequently referred to as the outstanding military 
tactician among the Jeaders in China, He developed 
the “short attack,” which is the basis for Communist 
guerrilla tactics. 


LIU Shao-ch'i, Vice Chairman of the Central Committee 


and the Politbura of the Chinese Communist Party— 
Liu, said to be the second most important man in Red 
China, is also Vice Chairman {one of six) of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government Council and Vice Chairman 
(one of seven) of the People’s Revolutionary Miltary 
Council. In addition, Liu is Secretary of the Party 
Secretariat, Director of the Organizational Depart- 
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ment of the Central Committee, President of the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Association, Chairman of the All- 
China Federation of Labor, and Vice Chairman of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 

Born in Hunan province in 1898, Liu became a mem- 
ver of the Socialist Youth Group in Shanghai, in 1928. 
In the winter of 1920-1921 he partictpated in formation 
of the Nationa! General Labor Secretariat. From 1921 
to 1927, Liu acted as a labor organizer in Hunan and 
Kiangsi provinces, the coastal cities of Shanghai and 
Canton, and the Wu-han industria) area. 

In 1925, when the All-China Federation of Labor was 
formed, Liu was named its Vice President. It is be- 
lieved that he was in Moscow for training during the 
period from 1927 to 1931. In 1931 and 1932 he organ- 
ized underground unions tn Shanghai, and in 1932 he 
went to Kiangsi Soviet, to become commissioner of 
labor in the provisional government. When the All- 
China Federation of Labor moved its headquarters 
there, Liu assumed chairmanship of that organization. 
In 1934 he was elected to the Central Committee and 
Politburo of the Chinese Communist Party. In the 
Long March he served as Political Commissar in Peng 
Te-nual's Fifth Red Army. From 1941 to 1945, Liu was 
Political Commissar of Ch’en Yi’s New Fourth Army in 
Central China. In 1950 he was made Vice Chairman 
of the People’s Revolutionary Military Council. Liu 
headed a Chinese Communist delegation to the 19th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
in Moscow, in 1952, returning to China in January 1953. 


PENG TYe-huai, General, Deputy Commander in Chief of 


the People’s Liberation Army—P’eng is Commanding 
General of the Chinese Communist “Volunteer” Forces 
in Korea and nominal) Commander of the First Field 
Army (located in Northwest China). In addition, 
P’eng is a Vice Chairman of the People’s Revolutionary 
Mulitary Council and a member of the State Planning 
Committee, the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the Chinese People’s Political Con- 
sultative Conference, and the Chinese People’s Govern- 
ment Council. P’eng is also Commander of the North- 
west Military Area and Chairman of the Northwest 
Administrative Committee. 

Born in Hunan province in 1900, P’eng, at 16 years of 
age, joined a roving band of soldiers. At 18 he was 
placed in commana of a platoon in the army of one 
of the Hunan war lords. He graduated from Hunan 
Military Academy and by 1927 commanded a brigade 
in the Chinese Nationalist Army. However, early in 
1928 he broke with the Kuomintang and joined the 
Chinese Communist Party. Soon afterward he organ- 
ized an uprising in Northeast Hunan; it failed and he 
led about 1,000 of his men to the mountainous area of 
the Kiangsi Soviet. Later that year he assumed com- 
mand of the Fifth Red Army. From 1928 to 1930, he 
led his Fifth Red Army jin several Communist military 
undertakings, including the P’ing-chiang insurrection 
and the campaign against Ch’ang-sha (1930). In 1930 
he became commander of the Third Army Corps, and 
led that corps in the Long March of 1934-1935. After 
his arrival in the Northwest area, P’eng was made com- 
mander of the First Front Red Army, 

In 1937 P’eng became deputy commander of the 
Highth Route Army (designated by the Nationalists 
as the Eighteenth Group Army), and during the Sino- 
Japanese war he led that army against the invaders in 
North China. After the war, P’eng was named deputy 
commander of the People's Liberation Army. He di- 
rected the drive to establish Communist contro) in 
Northwest China and in 1948 was made commander 
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of the Northwest People’s Liberation Army concurrent 
with his position as deputy commander of the People’s 
Liberation Army. The Northwest People’s Liberation 
Army subsequently has been designated as the First 
Wield Army. Reports indicate that P’eng assumed 
command of the Chinese Communist “Volunteer” 
Forces in Korea in early i95f. 

P’eng Te-huai stands second to Chu Te in the 

hierarchy of the People’s Liberation Army. He ana 
Chu are the only generals on the five-man Secretariat, 
which is the administrative heart of the Party. Ever 
Since the hard days in Kiangsi, P’eng has maintained 
that two conditions would guarantee victory: the sup- 
port of the people, and strong “political consciousness” 
among the soldiers, who would be invincible when they 
knew why they fought, 
HSU Hsiang-cn'ien, General, Chief of the Genera) Staff 
of the People's Revolutionary Mitttary Council—Hsu 
serves on the Centra) Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party, the Central People's Government Coun- 
ceil, and the National Committee of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference. 

Hsu was born in 1902 in Shansi province. He gradu- 
ated from Whampoa Military Academy in 1924. Hsu 
fought in North China for the Kuomintang during 
1924 and 1925: however, he joined the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in 1926 and the following year partici- 
pated in the unsuccessful Nan-ch’ang uprising and the 
Canton Commune. From 1929 to 1931 he engaged in 
guerrilla warfare on the Honan-Hupeh-Anhwei borders 
as Deputy Commander of the 3lst Division, New Fourth 
Army. In 1931, he became Commander of the Fourth 
Red Army Corps (the Fourth Front Red Army) an@ 
was placed in charge of military activities in the 
Szechwan Soviet; his troops joined the main forces of 
the Communist armies on the Long March, reaching 
Shens! by December 1936. 

When the Sino-Japanese war broke out in 1937, Hsu 
became Deputy Commander of the 129th Division, 
Eighth Route Army, and penetrated into the Hopeh- 
Shantunge-Honan border region of North China. In 
1943 he was appointed Chief of Staff of the United 
Defense Headquarters of the Shansi-Kansu-Ningsia- 
Shensi-Suiyuan region at Yen-an. After the war, Hsu 
served as Commander of the North Shans! Military 
District, and in 1948 he was appointed Commander of 
the Shansi-Hopeh-Shantung-Honan Military Region 
and concurrent Deputy Commander of the Central 
China People’s Liberation Army. From 1948 to 1949, he 
was Commander of the I Army Group (redesignated 
the XVIII Army Group), North China People’s Libera- 
tion Army, and concurrent Deputy Commander of the 
North China Military Area. His forces captured T’ai- 
yuan in Shansi province and, shortly after, Hsu as- 
sumed the djrectorship of the Taiyuan Military Control 
Commission. Hsu was appointed Chief of General 
Staff of the People’s Revolutionary Military Council in 
October 1949. 

How much actual power Hsu exercises as Chief of 
Staff, People’s Revolutionary Military Council, is not 
clear because shortly after he received this post, Nieh 
Jung-chen became Acting Chief of Staff, 


NIEH Jung-chen, General, Acting Chief of General Staff 


of the People’s Revolutionary Military Council—Nieh is 
also Commander of the North China Military Area. A 
former Mayor of Peiping, Nieh is a member of the 
Central People’s Government Council, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist Party, the Chinese 
People’s Politica! Consultative Conference, and the 
North China Administrative Committee. 
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Born in Szechwan province in 1899, Nieh studied at 
the Chungking Middle School in 1919. The following 
year he went to France as a member of a worker-stu- 
gent group for advanced study; while in France he 
worked at the Schneider-Creusot Arms Factory, Ren- 
ault Motor Works, and the Thomson Electric Company. 
After two years in France, Nieh went to Belgium and 
Germany to study. In 1924 he went to Moscow and 
stayed unti) 1925, attending the Eastern Laborers’ Uni- 
versity and later the Red Army Academy. Nieh had 
joined the Chinese Communist Party in 1923 and was 
active in Communist circles while {n Kurope. 

Upon returning to China in 1925, Nieh served as a 
political instructor on the faculty of the Whampoa 
Military Academy. In 1927 he took part in the Nan- 
ch’ang revolt, as well as the Communist attempt to 
seize Canton, and then returned to the U.S.S.R. where 
he spent the next four years. By 1932 he was back in 
China and was appointed Political Commissar of the 
First Red Army Corps; in this capacity he participated 
in the Long March of 1934-1935. During the Sino- 
Japanese War, Nieh served as Deputy Commander and 
Political Commissar of Lin Piao’s 115th Division, 
Elghteenth Group Army and concurrent Commander of 
the strategic Shansl-Hopeh-Chahar Military Region. 
Nien achieved considerable success as a guerrilla 
fighter in his engagements with the Japanese in the 
mountains of Shansi province. In 1946 he was ap- 
pointed Deputy Chairman of Plans and Operations for 
the Chinese Communists with Executive Headquarters 
in Peiplng. Im 1948, Nieh assumed command of the 
North China Military Area. He was Chairman of the 
Peking Military Contro} Commission and coricurrent 
Commander of the Peking Garrison Headquarters in 
1949, From 1949 te 1951, he was Mayor of Peiping. 

Nien Jung-chen has had commensurately more con- 
tacts with foreigners, and particularly the Soviet 
Union, than have most of the present Chinese Commiu- 
nist leaders. He participated in a variety of undertak- 
ings while abroad from 1920 to 1925 and again from 
late 1927 to 1931. Much of this timé was spent in the 
Soviet Union, where he is reported to have received 
instruction in Communist strategy and to have worked 
With the Comintern. It is reported that he speaks 
French and Russian and is Westernized to a greater 
degree than most Chinese. Nieh is considered to be a 
sound technician, an excellent administrator, and a 
shrewd strategist. 


CHANG Tsung-hsun, General, Deputy Chief of Genera! 


Staff of the People’s Revolutionary Military Counci}— 
Chang is also an Alternate Member of the Central 
Comunittee of the Chinese Communist Party, and a 
member of the Northwest Administrative Comniittee. 
Born in Hunan in 1904, Chang was a member of the 
Nationalist Revolutionary Army prior to 1927. He 
alined himseif with Chu Te at the time of the Kuomin- 
tang-Communist split and was among those at the 
Mao-Chu headquarters in the Kiangsi Soviet. In 1928 
he joined the Chinese Communist Party and was 
named Commander of the 64th Division, Twelfth Army. 
He later assumed command of the New Twelfth Army 
and during the Long March of 1934 to 1935 was a di- 
visional commander of the Seventh Army. Through- 
out the Sino-Japanese War, Chang served as Com- 
mander of the 358th Brigade in the 320th Division, 
Righteenth Group Army, which was active in North- 
western China. In 1947 he commanded the 3d Column 
of the Northwest People’s Liberation Army, assuming 
command of the lst Column of the Northwest People’s 
Liberation Army in 1948. Later in 1948, Chang became 
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Deputy Commander of the Northwest People’s Libera- 
tion Army (redesignated the First Field Army in 1949). 
He was named Deputy Chief of General Staff of the 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council in 1952. 


HUANG K’o-ch’eng, General, Deputy Chief of General 
Staff of the Peopte’s Revolutionary Military Council— 
Huang is also an Alternate Member of the Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee. 


Born in Hunan jin 1902, Huang joined the Chinese 
Communist Party in 1927. In 1932 he became political 
member of the 4th Division of the Chinese Red Army, 
and he took part Jn the Long March of 1934 to 1935. 
When Lin Piao, then Commander of the 115th Divi- 
sion, Eighteenth Group Army, was wounded in 1937, 
Huang replaced him as Commander of the Division 
and remained in that command until 1943. From 1943 
to 1948, Huang was Commander of the 3d Division of 
the New Fourth Army. In 1947 he secame Chairman 
of the Heilungkiang Provincial Government and had a 
military assignment as Commander of the 2d Column, 
Jehol-Liaoning Field Operations Miltary District, and 
in 1948 he became Commander of that military district. 
Huang was named Chairman of the Tientsin Military 
Control Commission in early 1949 and later that year 
was transferred to the Changsha Military Controi 
Commission. From 1950 until approximately 1952 he 
was Commander of the XII Army Group, Fourth Field 
Army, and concurrently Commander of the Honan 
Military District. 


SU Yu, Genera), Deputy Chief of General Staff of the 
People’s Revolutionary Military Council—Su, recently 
appointed to his present position, is also a member of 
the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference, 
an alternate member of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party, and Vice Chairman of the 
Fast China Administrative Committee. 


Born in 1905, General Su is a native of Hunan prov- 
ince. He graduated from a Hunan province normal 
school. In 1927 Su joined the Student Corps of an in- 
dependent regiment in the Fourth Army and then 
joined the Chinese Communist Party. He was com- 
pany commander {n the Special Service Battalion of 
the Fourth Army in 1928, and then Commander of the 
Battalion Detachment and concurrent Deputy Com- 
mander of a column tn the Fourth Army in 1929. From 
1930 to 1932 he was Commander of the 64th Division, 
and from 1932 to 1935 he was Chief of Staff of the X 
Army Corps. In 1938, Su was Deputy Commander of 
the lst Column of the New Fourth Army and con- 
currently Commander of the ist Regiment in that 
column. In 1941, he was promoted to Commander of 
the lst Column (later redesignated the 1st Division) 
of the New Fourth Army, and was given the concurrent 
positions of Deputy Commander, New Fourth Army, 
and Commander and Political Commissar of the 
Kiangsu-Chektiang Military District, holding all these 
positions throughout the Sino-Japanese War. In 1946 
his troops merged with those of Ch’en Yi and formed 
the East China Field Army; this was subsequently re- 
Geslgnated the Third Field Army. Su was appointed 
Deputy Commander of the Third Field Army and con- 
currently Deputy Commander of the Fast China Mili- 
tary Area and Deputy Chairman of the East China 
Military and Administrative Committee (the last- 
named was replaced by the East China Administrative 
Committee In January 1953). During the civil war, Su 
Yu and his troops assisted in the campaigns of Honan 
and Shantung, the crossing of the Yangtze and the 
capture of Tsinan, Siichow, Pang-fou, Nanking and 
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Shanghal. Su became Mayor of Nanking and Chair- 
man of that city’s Military Control] Commission in 1949. 
In 1952 he was member of a Chinese Communjst mis- 
sion to Moscow. His appointment as Deputy Chief of 
Genera! Staff of the People’s Revolutionary Military 
Council was made in 1952. 


CHAO Shou-shan, General, one of the two Deputy Com- 


manders of the First Field Army—Chao also represents 
the First Field Army on the Chinese People’s Politica) 
Consultative Conference, is a member of the North- 
west Administrative Committee, and is Chairman 
(Governor) of the Shensi Provincial People’s Govern- 
ment. 


Chao was born in Shensi in 1890; little is known of 
his early career other than that he was a Kuomintang 
military officer in the Northwest. In 1937 he com- 
manded the 7th Division of the Chinese Nationalist 
Army, and in 1840 he received command of the 38th 
Chinese Nationalist Army. In 1944, he was named 
commander of the Chinese Nationalist III Army Group. 
Chao surrendered his Nationalist troops to the Com- 
munists in June 1947 in the Shensi-Hopeh-Shantung- 
Honan Military Region; it is significant to note this was 
the first defection of a high-ranking Chinese National- 
ist officer after V-J Day. Soon after his defection he 
was given a command position in the Northwest People’s 
Liberation Army and in March 1948 he was named 
Deputy Commander of the First Field Army. In 1950 
he was Vice Chairman of the Sian Military Contro) 
Commission. He was a member of the Northwest Mili- 
tary and Administrative Committee, predecessor of the 
present Northwest Administrative Committee, from 
1950 to 1952. 


CH’EN Keng, General, Deputy Commander of the Second 


Field Army, in West and Southwest China—Ch’'en is 
also Chairman (Governor) of the Yunnan Provincial 
People’s Government and an alternate member of the 
Chinese Communist Party Central Committee. 


Ch’en was born in Hunan province in 1904. He 
praduated from the Whampoa Miltary Academy in 
1925. After joining the Chinese Communist Party in 
1927, he participated in the Nanchang Uprising and 
the Canton Commune, and in 193] he was active in the 
Rupeh-Honan-Anhwei area. In 1933 he was named 
Director of the Red Army School in the Kiangsl Soviet. 


One of the leaders on the Long March of 1934-1935, 
Ch’en became Commander of the lst Division of the 
Communist I Army Group, which was engaged in 
guerrilla warfare in the Shensi-Kansu area, After the 
reorganization of the Communist army in 1937, he was 
appointed Commander of the 386th Brigade of Liu Po- 
cheng's 129th Division. He was active in Southeast 
Shansi throughout the Sino-Japanese war. In 1948 
he was Chinese Communist representative on the 
T’atyuan Fleld Team of Executive Headquarters, and 
during the following year he commanded the West 
Hunan Military District. In 1950 Ch’en Keng was 
named Deputy Commander of the Second Fieid Army: 
for awhile he was also concurrent Commander of the 
IV Army Group, in Yunnan. In 1950 he became Chair- 
man of the Yunnan Provincia] People’s Government. 
During the period 1951-1952, Ch’en was Deputy Com- 
mander of the Chinese People’s “Volunteer” Forces in 
Korea. 


Ch'en ls believed to be an able field commander, a)- 
though reports indicate that his strong nationalistic 
feelings lead him to be somewhat dissatisfied with a 
Chinese Communist policy of adulation for the U.S.S_R. 
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CH’EN Yi, General, Commanding General of the Third nal Municipal Committee, he is able to exert authority 


Field Amny and Commander of the East China Mili- 
tary Area—Ch’en is also a member of the People’s 
Revolutionary Military Counci), the Centra! Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party, the Central People’s 
Government Council and the Chinese People’s Political 
Consultative Conference, and ts Mayor of Shanghai. 

Ch’en studied in France from 1918 to 1925, and it 
was during this time that he joined the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. It was also in France that he became 
closely associated with Chou En-lai, a fellow student, 
and other Chinese Communists abroad. Returning to 
China, he became an instructor at the Whampoa Mili- 
tary Academy. He took part in the Nan-ch’ang mutiny 
of 1927, and when the Conymunists evacuated their 
South China ‘soviets”’ during the Long March, he re- 
mained behind as a guerrilla leader. When his South 
China gucrrillas were included in the Communist New 
Fourth Army, in 1937, he was named Commander of 
the Ist Branch Corps of the New Fourth Army and re- 
mained in that position until 1941. From 1941 to 1947, 
Ch’en was Commander of the New Fourth Army, which 
operated during most of the Sino-Japanese War in the 
lower Yangtze region; this army was redesignated as 
the East China People’s Liberation Army and, in 1948, 
as the Third Field Army. AS commander of these 
forces, he successfully blocked the Chinese Nationalist 
Army in Shantung in 1947 and decisively defeated them 
at Slichow in the winter of 1948-1949; in 1949 his troops 
captured Shanghai and moved on into the Southeast- 
ern provinces. Since that time, he has been the key 
figure in Shanghai, holding several posts, including 
the mayoralty. 

Ch’en Yi’s Third Field Army is considered to rate 
second only to the Fourth Field Army. There is rea- 
son to believe that Ch’en is basically interested In 
military matters and has paid commensurately less at- 
tention to political matters; most of the political as- 
siznments in his area have been given to Jao Shu-shih, 
who is known to be a sound Communist political worker. 


HSI Chung-hsun, Genera), Political Commissar of the 
First Field Army—Hsi, a leading Communist in the 
Northwest, is also Political Commissar of the North- 
west Military Area and Vice Chairman of the North- 
west Administrative Committee. He is Secretary of 
the Northwest Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party 
and a member of the People’s Revolutionary Military 
Council, the State Planning Committee, the Central 
People’s Government Council, and an alternate mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party. 

Born in Shensi in 1903, Hsi was educated at a local 
high school. By 1927, he had become a member of the 
Chinese Communist Party. There is relatively tttle 
known about his activities during the 1930’s, although 
it is believed he did not participate in the Long March 
of 1934-1935. Hsi held several posts in the Shensi- 
Kansu-Ningsia Border Region Government, presum- 
ably before 1945. He has held his post as Secretary of 
the Party's Northwest Bureau, as wel) as most of his 
other present appointments, since approximately 1947. 
From 1950 to 1952, Hsi was Vice Chairman of the 
Northwest Military and Administrative Committee, 
predecessor to the Northwest Administrative Committee. 


JAO Shu-shih, Political Commissar of Ch’en Yi’s Third 
Field Army—Jao, a prominent figure in East China, is 
also Chairman of the East China Administrative Com- 
mittee, Political Commissar of the Basi China Military 
Area, and Secretary of the East China Bureau of the 
Chinese Communist Party. As Secretary of the Shang- 
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in this key city. He is a member of the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Council, the State Planning Com- 
mittee, the Central Committee of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, ana the Central People’s Government 
Councl), 

Born in Kiangsi in 1901, Jao studied in Shanghai 
and then went to France in 1919, as a member of the 
worker-student group which included other present- 
day leaders of the Chinese Communist Party. Return- 
ing to China, Jao joined the Chinese Communist Party 
In 1925 and worked in various labor movements. He 
was abroad a majority of the time from 1927 to 1339, as 
a student in the U.S.S.R. and as a laborer in Eastern 
Europe, Canada and the United States. 

Jao returned to China in 1939. After short stays in 
Yen-an and Anhwei, he went to northern Kiangsu in 
1941. There he joined Ch’en Yi and helped establish 
the Central China Bureau of the Chinese Communist 
Party, becoming Secretary of the Bureau in 1941. In 
1941 he was also member of the Political) Department 
of the New Fourth Army, and by 1944 he had succeeded 
Liu Shao-ch’t as Political Commissar of this army. In 
1946, he served as a Chinese Communist representa- 
tive in the Peiping Executive Headquarters during Com- 
munist-Nationalist negotiations. By 1947, he had re- 
turned to his present position as Political Commissar 
of the New Fourth Army (Bast China People’s Libera- 
tion Army), which has since been redesignated as the 
Third Field Army. He participated in military cam- 
paigns at Shantung and Stichow. Since the fall of 
Shanghai in 1949, he has been active in party events 
there, aS well as in the general East China areca. 

Jao Shu-shih has spent much time abroad, particu- 
larly in the Soviet Union, but also in Western Europe 
and the United States. His educational and profes- 
Sional experiences appear to have helpea@ make him a 
thoroughly indoctrinated member of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. He has been characterized by Americans 
as extremely doctrinaire, stubborn, and unpleasant in 
negotiations. 

Since he spent little time in China before 1959, Jao's 
rapid rise in the Chinese Communist Party structure is 
particularly significant. It appears that his present 
position derives from his rigid adherence to the party 
line as it is put forth in China, his administrative 
ability and his close association with party vice Chair- 
man Liu Shac-ch’i during most of the war years. AS 
the leading figure dealing with politica) matters in Fast 
China, Jao finds himself in an extremely important 
position in the Chincse Communist Party hierarchy, 
and some reports indicate he is more influential in the 
area than Ch’en Yi, 


LIU Po-ch’eng, General, Commanding General of the Sec- 


ond Field Army—Liu is Chairman of the Southwest Ad- 
ministrative Committee and is also Deputy Secretary 
of the Chinese Communist Party in the Southwest. He 
holds membership in the People’s Revolutionary Mi)i- 
tary Council, the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party, the Central People’s Government 
Council, and the Chinese People’s Political Consultative 
Conference. 

Liu, Who was born in Szechwan province in 1891, 
graduated from the Army Officers’ School] at Ch’eng-tu 
in 1913, In 1927 he joined the Chinese Communist 
Party and organized his own provincial army. The 
same year he directed the Nan-ch’ang revolt and then, 
in 1928, became Chlef of Staff on the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party Military Council. He was in Moscow from 
i928 to 1931. When he returned to China, he became 
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Chu Te’s Chief of Staff and also assumed the Presi- 
dency of the Communist Military Academy. During 
the Long March of 1934-1935, Liu and Yeh Chien-ying 
(present Acting Commaneader of the Fourth Field Army) 
alternated as Chief of Staff and Commander of the 
Vanguard Forces. He was Commander of the 129th 
Division, EKighteenth Group Army, and concurrently 
Commander of the Shansi-Hopeh-Shantung-Honan 
Military District during the Sino-Japanese War. After 
the war, his forces were designated as the Central 
Plains Liberation Army, later redesignated the Cen- 
tral China People’s Liberation Army and still later as 
the Second Field Army, 

Liu was active during the civil war in China, leading 
his troops in attacks against the Chinese Natlonalist 
Arniy in the lower Yangtze valley and moving on into 
South and Southwest China, occupying Szechwan, 
Kweichow and Yunnan provinces. In 1949 Liu was 
Mayor of Nanking and concurrently Chairman of the 
Nanking Military Control] Commission, late that year 
being given the task of consolidating the position of 
the Chinese Communist Party in the Southwest area. 
In pursuing this aim, he conducted a vigorous anti- 
Communist guerrilla suppression campaign. His troops 
also took part in the march on Tibet, and have been 
furnishing supplies to Viet Minh forces in Indochina. 

Ié is probable that during the time Liu was in the 
U.S.S.R. (15928 to 1931) he was taught a great deal about 
Communist tactics, strategy, and operational tech- 
niques. This veteran professional soldier is reported 
to be excellent as a guerrilla strategist as well as 
skilled in the technique of executing rapid penetrations. 


LO Jung-huan, General, First Political Commissar of the 
Fourth Fleld Army—Lo ts also first Political Commissar 
of the Central/South Military Area. In addition, he is 
a member of the Central Peopie’s Government Council 
and the Chinese Communist Party Central Committee, 
Procurator-General of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment, and representative of the Fourth Field Army at 
the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference, 


Born in 3903 in Hunan province, Lo joined the Chi- 
nese Communist Party in 1926. He joined the Red Army 
jin 1928, and from 1930 to 1931 was Political Commissar 
of Lin Piao’s Fourth Red Army. When Lin was trans- 
ferred to the commana of the First Red Army Corps in 
1932, Lo accompanied him as Politica] Commissar. 
From 1935 to 1937, Lo was Director of the Political 
Department, First Area Army. Following the reorgan- 
ization of the Communist Armed Forces in 1937, he was 
made Director of the Poltical Department of Lin 
Piao’s 115th Division of the Eighteenth Group Army 
(Eighth Route Army). 

Throughout the Sino-Japanese War Lo was mainly in 
Shantung province, as Acting Commander and Politica) 
Commissar of the 115th Division and concurrently 
Commander of the Pohai Military District, from 1944 
to 1946. In 1948 he joined Lin Piao’s United Demo- 
cratic Army (later redesignated the Northeast People’s 
Liberation Army) in Manchuria as Deputy Political 
Commissar, and remained tn that post until 1949. In 
1949, Lo was Political Commissar of the Petping- 
Tientsin Front Headquarters, and that same year he 
was appointed Political Commissar of the Fourth Field 
Army. 


T’AN Chen-lin, Generali, Deputy Commander of the Third 


Field Army—T'an is also a member of the Chinese 
Communist Party Central Committee and Chairman 
(Governor) of the Kiangsu Provincial People’s Govern- 
ment, 
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T’an, who was dorn in 1901 in Fukien province, joined 
the Chinese Communist Party in 1926. He was with 
the Mao-Chu forces in the Kiangsi Soviet, at Ching- 
kang Shan, and in 1939 became Political Commissar of 
the 12th Army. That same year he was made Com- 
mander of the Fukien Military District, and he re- 
mainder in Fukien in charge of guerrilla troops during 
the Long March. When the New Fourth Army was 
created, he was appointed Political Commissar of the 
Army's 2d Column, and he was subsequently trans- 
ferred to North Kiangsu as Political Commissar of the 
New Fourth Army’s 7th Division. From 1945 to 1946, 
he was Commander and concurrently Political Com- 
missar of the 6th Division of the New Fourth Army. 
In 1947 he assumed the post of Political Commissar of 
the East China Field Army, successor of the New Fourth 
Army. In 1947 he assumed the post of Political Com- 
missar of the Hast China Fleld Army, successor of the 
New Fourth Army and predecessor of the Third Field 
Army. 

After the fall of Tsinan in September 1948, T’an be- 
came Chairman of the Tsinan Military Control Com- 
mission. In May 1949 he was transferred to Hangchow 
as Chairman of the Hangchow Military Control Com- 
mission and concurrent Political Director of the Hang- 
chow Garrison Headquarters and Mayor of Hangchow. 
From 1949 to 1952 he was on the East China Military 
and Administrative Committee, first as Assistant Po- 
litical Director and then as Vice Chairman. He was 
also Governor of Cheklang province from 1949 to 1952 
and was appointed Governor of Kiangsu province in 
1952. T’an became Deputy Commander of the Third 
Fieia Army in 1949. 


TAN Cheng, General, Third Political Commissar of the 


Fourth Field Army—T’an Cheng is also Third Political 
Commissar of the Central/South Military Area, 2 mem- 
ber of the Central/South Administrative Committee, 
and an Alternate Member of the Centra) Committee 
of the Chinese Communist Party, 

Born in 1903 in Hunan province, T’an served with 
Yeh T’ing’s forces in the Northern Expedition of 19286. 
The following year he joined the Chinese Communist 
Party and became private secretary to Mao Tse-tung 
in the Ching-kang Shan region of the Kiangsi Soviet. 
In 1930 he was appointed Chiel of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Twelfth Army and subsequently made the 
Long March as Chief of the Political Department, First 
Front Army. From 1943 to 1946 he served as Deputy 
Director of the Political Department, Eighth Route 
Army (Eighteenth Group Army) and Member of the 
Chairman’s Committee in the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia 
Border Region Government, 

in 1946, T’an was the Communist representative on 
the Mobile Truce Team of the Peiping Executive Head- 
quarters despatched to Manchuria. From 1947 to 1948 
he was Chief of the Political Department at the North- 
east People's Liberation Army headquarters. Following 
the occupation of Tientsin by the Communists in) Janu- 
ary 1949, he became Vice Chairman of that city’s Mli- 
tary Control Commission. The following month he 
was sent to Peiping as Vice Chairman of the Peiping 
Military Control Commission, serving concurrently as 
Chief of Peiping Police ana Director of the Political 
Department, Peiping-Tientsin Front of the People’s 
Liberation Army. In May 1949, T’an was transferred 
south, to become Chairman of the Wuhan Military 
Control Committee. He became Director of the Pa- 
litical Department, Central China Military Area, in 
June 1949. In 1950 he was appointed Political Com- 
missar of the Fourth Field Army and concurrent Po- 
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litical Commissar of the Central/South Military Area. 
He was a member of the Central/South Military and 
Administrative Committee from 1950 to 1952, retaining 
his membership when that organization became the 
Central/South Administrative Area in January 1953, 


TENG Hsiao-p’ing, General, Political Commissar of the 
Second Field Army—Teng also serves as a Vice Chair- 
man of the Southwest Administrative Committee. He 
ls a Vice Premier of the Central People's Government, 
Secretary of the Chinese Communist Party in the 
Southwest, ang a member of the People's Revolutionary 
Military Councii, the Stafe Planning Committee, the 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
and the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Con- 
ference. 

Born in 19006 in Szechwan province, Teng was edu- 
cated in France under the auspices of Mao Tse-tung’s 
worker-stucent plan. He joined the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party in 1923 and on his retum to China became 
active in the loca) Soviet government in Kiangsi, where 
he worked in the propaganda division and edited the 
newspaper, Red Star. He participated in the Long 
March of 1934 to 1935. During the Sino-Japanese War 
he was Director of the Political Department of the 129th 
Division, Eighteenth Group Army, which was very ac- 
tive In guerrilla activities. In 1938, he was also 4 mem- 
ber of the North China Bureau of the Chinese Cam- 
munist Party, and later, in 1943, was named Political 
Commissar of the Taihang Military District. From 
1945 to 1947, Teng was Political Commissar of the 
Shansi-Hopeh-Shantung-Honan Military District and 
then became Politica! Commissar of the Central China 
People’s Liberation Army. During the eivil war, he 
participated in the campaign of Shantung and Honan 
and the battle of Sichow. When the army reorgani- 
zation was efiected in 1949-1950, he became Political 
Commissar of the Second Field Army. From 1950- 
1952, Teng was Vice Chairman of the Southwest Mill- 
tary and Administrative Committee, now the South- 
west Administrative Committee. 


Teng is the top party official in the Southwest. [ft is 
believed that his rise as a regional party and political 
chief reflects his long and satisfactory association with 
the party leadership, as well as his ability. 


General Teng is one of the two Deputy Commanders 
of the Chinese Communist “Volunteer” Forces in Korea. 
Although there are reports that he occupies severa) 
concurrent positions, his post in Korea js the only one 
that can be confirmed. 

Many of the facts concerning Teng’s career are both 
obscure and confilcting. It appears that he was born 
in Hunan province circa 1900. In 1930, he served as a 
political officer with the 2d Regiment, ist Division, 
First Army, in the Chinese Communist Army. In 1934 
he graduated from Kang Ta University in Yen-an, 
and became poatitical officer in the 115th Division. In 
1938 Teng was political officer for the Hupeh-Jeho)- 
Liaoning Military District. He took command of the 
120th Communist Division jn 1940 and was active with 
this unit throughout the Sino-Japanese War. 

From 1946 to 1948, Teng was located in the North- 
east sector where he served as Commander of the West 
Liaoning Military District. During this time he was 
under Lin Piao. When the civil war broke out, Teng 
campaigned in the Northeast with Lin and participated 
in the drive through this area, across the Yangtze 
River and southward to Canton. He was Commander 
of the Kwangchou (Canton) Garrison Headquarters 
and concurrent Deputy Commander of the Kwangtung 
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Military District from 1949 to 1950. From 1950 to 1951 
he was Comniander of the XV Army Group. Teng 
was a leader in the Hainan campaign in 1950, and after 
the fall of the island, was appointed Chairman of the 
Hainan Island Military and Administrative Committee. 
Within a brief perlod after the Communists entered 
the war in Korea, Teng moved to the north and socon 
after was named Deputy Commander of the “Volun- 
teer” forces. In 1951, he served as the chief Chinese 
Communist representative to the Kaesong truce talks. 

There are conflicting reports conceming Teng's pro- 
fessional characteristics and skills. However, it ap- 
pears that he js rather well educated academically. 
Teng is reported to be particularly capable as a diplo- 
mat, 2 propagandist, and a political, even more than a 
military, specialist. 


TENG Tz2u-hui, General, Second Political Commissar of 


the Fourth Field Army—Teng Tzu-nhuwi is also Vice 
Chairman of the Central/South Administrative Com- 
mittee and Second Political Commissar of the Central/ 
South Military Area. He is a member of the People's 
Revolutionary Military Council, Vice Chairman of the 
State Planning Committee, a member of the Central 
People’s Government Council, Deputy Chairman of 
the Committee of Finance and Economics of the Cen- 
tral People’s Government, and second secretary of the 
Centrai/South Bureau of the Chinese Communist Party 
Central Committee. 

Teng was born in 1897 In Fukien province and is a 
grecuate of a high schoo) in Amoy. A one-time Kuo- 
mintange member, he joined the Chinese Communist 
Party in 1928 and was active in party movements in 
nis native province. By 1930 he had become Com- 
mander of the Twelfth Army, located in western Fukien, 
and was one of the founders of the West Fukien Soviet 
which he then headed. Teng was elected to member- 
ship on the Central Committee of the Kiangsi Soviet 
in 1931 and was also appointed People’s Commissioner 
of Finance in that government, 2 post he held until 
the start of the Long March. During the Long March, 
he returned to Fukien where for several years he led 
guerrilla froops. In 1937 these troops were incorpo- 
rated into the New Fourth Army and Teng became 
Chief of the Organization Bureau in the Political De- 
partment of that Army. 

Throughout the Sino-Japanese War Teng remained 
with the New Fourth Army. By 1939 he was Vice Di- 
rector of the Political Department of the New Fourth 
Army. By 1945 Teng was Political Commissar of the 
Fourth Division, New Fourth Army, and concurrently 
Chairman of the Kiangnan Liberated Area and Com- 
mander of the Huaipei Military District. In 1945 he 
was elected a member of the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party. In 1946 he was appointed 
Political Commissar of the Central China Military Area 
and also served in the Central China Bureau of the 
Party. He was elected Chairman of the Centra) Plains 
Provisional People’s Government in March 1949. 

In 1950, Feng was named Political Commissar of the 
Fourth Field Army and concurrent Political Commissar 
of the Central/South Military Area, and he still re- 
tains these assignments, From 1950 to 1952 he was 
Vice Chairman of the Central/South Military and Ad- 
ministrative Committee, and he remained as Vice 
Chalrman when the organization was changed to the 
Central/South Administrative Committee in January 
1953. 


YANG Te-chih, Genera), Deputy Commander of the 


Chinese People’s “Volunteers” in Korea—Yang is con- 
currently Commander of the XLX Army Group. 
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There is nothing known concerning the background 
of Yang previous to 1945. In that year he was Com- 
mander of the ist Training Brigade of the Eighteenth 
Group Army and concurrently Conimander of the 
Shantung Column. In 1947 he became Commander of 
the 1st Column, Shansi-Hopeh-Chahar People’s Lib- 
eration Army. Yang was named Commander of the It 
Army Group, North China People’s Liberation Army, in 
1948, and remained in that post when the unit was re- 
designated the XIX Army Group in 1949. It is be- 
lieved that he was appointed Deputy Commander of the 
Chinese People’s “Volunteer” Forces in Korea, in 1952. 


YEH Chien-ying, General, Acting Commanding General 
of the Fourth Field Army and Acting Commander of 
the Central/South Military Area—One of the top Com- 
munist military leaders, and a key figure in Central/ 
South China’s Chinese Communist Party organization, 
by virtue of his position as Secretary of the Chinese 
Communist Party Central/South China Sub-Bureau, 
Yeh ts also Acting Chairman of the Central/South Ad- 
ministrative Committee and Chairman (Governor) of 
the Kwangtung Provincial Government. He is further 
active a8 a member of the People's Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Council, the Centra] People’s Government Coun- 
cil and the Central Committee of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. 


Yeh, who was born in Kwangtung in 1897, graduated 
from Yunnan Military Academy in 1919. He joined the 
army and shortly after served with Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
as a staff officer. In 1926, he was an instructor at 
Whampoa Academy and soon after joined the Chinese 
Communist Party. During the Kuomintang-Commu- 
nist split In 1927, Yeh, by then a Chief of Staff in the 
Kuomintang forces in Kwangtung, sided with the Com- 
munists and helped to establish the abortive Canton 
Commune. After its collapse, Yeh fled to Moscow 
where he stayed for three years. He returned to China 
in 1931 and joined the Communists in Kiangsi prov- 
ince, where he and Liu Po-ch’eng alternated as Chief 
of Staff of the Red Army and head of the Chinese Red 
Army Military Academy. During the Long March, Yeh 
and Liu were alternately Chief of Staff and Commander 
of the Vanguard. After participating in propaganda 
work and various liaison activities, Yeh was appointed 
head of the Chinese Communist Party office in Sian, 
but went to Yenan in 1937 when he was appointed Chief 
of Staff of the Communist Army under Chu Te; he held 
this post practically continuously until 1949. In 1939 
he became Dean of the Chinese Army Guerrilla Train- 
ing School in South Hunan. In i194} he was placed on 
active duty as Chief of Staff of the Highth Route Army 
(designated by the Nationalists as the Highteenth 
Group Army) and remained in this position until the 
end of the war. 


After the war, Yeh Chien-ying became active in ne- 
gotiations with the Kuomintang and served as chief 
Chinese Communist Party representative at Peiping. 
In 1947, after the deterioration of Kuomintang-Com- 
munist relations, he returned to his post as Chief of 
Staff of the Communist Army. In September 1949 Yeh 
relinquished his Chief of Staff position and became 
the Mayor of Canton, Chairman of the Canton Military 
Contro] Commission and Governor of Kwangtung prov- 
ince’ he held the position of Mayor of Canton until 
early in 1953 and stitl retains his post as Governor of 
Kwangtung province. His appointments as Acting 
Commanding General of the Fourth Field Army and 
Acting Commander of the Central/South Military Area 
were made in 1952. 
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Yeh spent three important years abroad, during which 
time he studied military and political science at the 
Soviet Red Army Military Academy in Moscow. it is 
probable that he received his basic military and po- 
litica) orientation from this intensified study. The di- 
versity of Yeh's experience helps to improve his posi- 
tion in the party hierarchy. For example, he has had 
twelve years’ experience as Chief of Staff of the Red 
Army; he is experienced in guerrilla operations: he has 
served in several important administrative capacities: 
and he has represented the Chinese Conimunist Party 
in various diplomatic undertakings while maintaining 
his present assignment with the Fourth Field Army. 


HO Lung, General, Commander of the Southwest Military 


Area—Ho is Vice Chairman of the Southwest Adminis- 
trative Committee, and a member of the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military Council, the Central Committee of 
the Chinese Communist Party, and the Central People’s 
Government Council. 

A native of Hunan, Ho’s birth {ts estimated to have 
been in 1896. He received no formal education and 
spent his early life in banditry; however, by 1926 he 
had become 2a commissioned officer in a Chinese Na- 
tionalist army. Joining the Chinese Communist Party 
in 1927, Ho helped organize the abortive Nanchang 
Uprising and the unsuccessful occupation of Swatow. 
By the following year, he returned to Hunan to estab- 
lish the Hunan-Hupeh Soviet. From 1930 to 1937, Ho 
commanded the Second Front Red Army, and he par- 
ticipated in the Long March in 1935. In 1937, nis army 
was redesignated the 120th Division and was part of 
the main Communist force (the Eighth Route Army) ;} 
he maintained this command throughout the Sino- 
Japanese War. A member of the People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council] by 1937, Ho was elected to the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party in 1945. 
He commanded the Shansi-Suiyuan People’s Libvera- 
tlon Army in 1946 and 1947; later his forces became 
part of P’eng Te-huai’s Northwest People’s Liberation 
Army in time to assist in the Communist offensive in 
that area. After Slan’s fall in 1949, Ho was named 
Commander of the Northwest Military Region and con- 
current Chairman of the Sian Military Contro! Com- 
mission. He was transferred to the Southwest area in 
the latter part of 1950. 


LO Jui-ch’'ing, Minister of Public Security of the Central 


People’s Government—Lo is also Director of the Peiping 
Municipal Public Security Bureau, and a member of 
the People’s Revolutionary Military Council, the State 
Administrative Council and the People’s Procurator 
General’s Office, and is an Alternate Member of the 
Chinese Communist Party Central Committee. 

Born jin Szechwan jin 1967, Lo graduated from the 
Hankow Military Academy in 1929 and joined the Chi- 
nese Communist Army. He became Political Commis- 
sar of the lith Division, New Fourth Army, in 1930, 
and served as Chief of the Political Department of the 
First Red Army Corps on the Long March. In 1936 he 
graduated from the Red Army University in Yenan, and 
he served as Chancellor (later Vice Chairman) of the 
university from 1936 to 1940. He was Chairman of the 
Political Department of the Elghth Route Army from 
1940 to 1945; also serving as a committee member of 
the North China Bureau of the Chinese Communist 
Party, Lo subsequently served briefly as Chief of Staff 
of the Communist delegation to the Peipilng Executive 
Headquarters. In 1946 he became Vice Politica! Com- 
missar (later Politica! Commissar) of the Shansi- 
Hopen-Chahar Military Region and the next year be- 
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came Political Commissar of the II Army Group, North NAME POSITION* 
China People’s Liberation Army. In 1949 he was named FU Chung-pi........... Commander, 63d Army 
Chief of the Political Department of the North China HAN Hsien-ch’u . _ . Commander, 40th Army 
Military Area Headquarters and concurrent Deputy HO Chi-feng ........... _ Commander, 34th Army 
Chairman of the T’ai-yuan Military Control Commis- HO Lung'** ............ Commander, Southwest 


sion. In 1950 he was appointed Minister of Public Se- 
curity and a member of the People’s Revolutionary 


(1896) Military Area; Member, 


People’s Revolutionary 


Military Council. 
2, List of personalities 


The following list includes key military personnel 


of Communist China. 


NAME 


CHAN Ts’ai-fang . 
CHANG Ai-p’ing 
CHANG Chen _.......... 
CHANG I-hsiang ... .... 
CHANG Jen-ch’u .. 
CHANG K’e-shih .. 
CHANG Kuang-chung . 
CHANG Kuo-hua .. 
CHANG T’ien-yiin ...... 
CHANG Tsung-hsiin * * ¢ 
(1904) ** 
CHANG Yunge-hui ._...... 
CHAO Hsi-kuang ........ 
CHAO Shou-shan*** 
(1890) 
CH’EN Fang-jen ..... 
CH’EN Hsi-lien ...... 
CH’EN Keng*** ...... 
(1904) 
CH’EBN Man-yuan . 


CH’EN Ming-jen 


CH’EN Shih-ch't 
(1908) 

CH’EN T’ien-hsiu 

CH’EN Yi*** 1... 
(1898) 


CH’ENG Ch’jen*** ....... 
(1881) 


CH’ENG Chun 

CH’IN Chi-wel .. Doak 

CHOU Chih-chien........ 

CHOU En-lai*** 
(1898) 


CHOU Shih-ti ......... .. 

CHU Shao-ch'ing ........ 

CHU Te*** 
(1888) 


CHUNG Kuo-cth'u ..... 
CHUNG Wei .. 
FANG Chvlang 
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. Commander, 


POSITION * 


. Commander, 46th Army 


Commander, Vil Army 
Groupt 
Commander, 5ist Armyrt 


Commander, 20th Army 


.. Commander, 26th Army 

.. Commander, 23d Army 
. Commander, 36th Army 
. Commander, 18th Armyt 


Commangaer, 47th Army 


.. Deputy Chief of Genera} 


Staff, Peopie’s Revyolu- 

tionary Military Council 
Commander, 38th Army 
Commander, $th Army 


.. Deputy Commander, First 


Field Army 


.. Commander, 68th Army 
.. Commander of Artillery 
.. Deputy Commander, Sec- 


ond Field Army 
Commander, XIV Army 
Groupi 
RAI Army 
Group 


. Cotamander of Engineers 


. Commander, 53d Army 
. Commander, Third Field 


Army; Commander, East 
China Military Area; 
Member, People’s Revo- 
lutionary Military 
Council 

Vice Chairman, People’s 
Revolutionary Military 
Council 


. Commander, 25th Army 
. Commander, 15th Army 


Commander, 3lst Army 


. Premier; Minister of For- 


eigen Affairs; Vice 
Chairman, People’s 
Revolutionary Military 
Council 

Air Defense Commander 

Commander, 28th Army 

Commander in chief, Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Army; 
Vice Chairman, People’s 
Revolutionary Military 
Council 


. Commander, 238d Army 


Commander, 49th Army 
Commander, 44th Army 


HSI Chung-nsunt** __... 
(1803) 


HSIAO Chin-kuang . 
HSIAO Ying-t’ang 
HSIEH Fang 


HSU Hsiang-chiten*** . 
(1902) 

HSU Kuang-ta........ 

HU Ping-yun ............ 

HUANG K’o-ch’eng"** 
(1902) 

HUANG Yung-sheng 


JAO Shu-shih * ** 
(1902) 


KAO Kang*** 
(1902) 


re ee | 


KUO Peng . Loe. 
LEI Shao-k’ang.......... 
LI Ch’eng-fang 
LI Hsiang ................ 
LITa.... 


ee | 


LIN Piao*** 
(1907) 


LiU Chin-hsten 

LIU Chung .. tae 

LIU Po-ch’eng*** .... 1... 
(1891) 


LIV Shao-chil*** .. 
(1898) 


LIU Ya-iou . 


ssa Fo otoneraer 


Military Council 
Political Commissar, First 
Field Army; Political 
Commissar, Northwest 
Military Area: Member, 
People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council 


.. Commander of the Navy 
. Commander, 65th Army 
. Chief of Staff, Chinese 


People’s “Volunteer” 
Forces in Korea 
Chief of General Staff, 
Peopte’s Revolutionary 
Military Council 


.. Commander of Armored 


Units 
Commander, 29th Army 


. Deputy Chief of General 


Staff, People’s Revolu- 
thonary Military Council 


. Chief of Staff, Fourth 


Field Army 
Politica? Commissar, Third 
Field Army; Political 


Commissar, East China 
Military Area; Member, 
People’s Revotutionary 
Military Council 

Commander and Politica} 
Commissar, Northeast 
Military Area; Vice- 
Chairman, People’s 
Revolutionary Military 
Council 


. Commander, 2d Army 


Commander, 16th Army 
Commander, 4th Army 
Commander, 67th Army 


. Chief of Staff, Second 


Field Army 


. Nominal Commander, 


Fourth Field Army; 
Nominal Commander, 
Central/South Military 
Area; Vice-Chairman, 
People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council 


. Commander, t9th Army 
. Commander, 82d Army 


Commander, Second Field 
Army; Member, People’s 
Revolutionary Military 
Council 


. Vice-Chairman, People’s 


Revolutionary Military 
Council; Vice-Chair- 
man, Centra] Commit- 
fee and Politburo, Chi- 
nese Communist Party 


Commander of the Air 
Force 
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NAME 
LIU Yung ........... 
LO Jui-ch’ing*** | 
(1907) 


LO Jung-huan*** 
(1903) 


LO Yuan-fa ..... .. 
MAO Chun-ying .... 


MAO Tse-tung*** __.. 


(1893) 


MU Hei Te Je ....... 


NIEH Jung-chen*** 
(t899) 


PAN Te-clving . 
PENG Shao-hui 


P‘ENG Te-huai*** 
(1900) 


P’'l T'ing-chun 


SU Yuf** 0... i... 


(1905) 


SUN Chi-hsien ... 
SUNG Shih-lun . 


TAN GChen-lin*** 


(3901) 


TAN Cheng**? . 
(1903) 


T’ANG Jen-chieh . 


T'AO Chih-yueh .. 


TAO Yi 


id 


ARMED FORCES 


POSITION* 
Commander, 10th Army 


. Minister of Public Se- 


a4oboaone 


ms orom foe 


curity; Member, Feo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Council 

Political Commissar, 
Fourth Field Army; 
Politica] Commissar, 
Central/South Mubitary 
Area 

Commander, 6th Army 


Commander, 43d Army 


. Chairman, People’s Revo- 


tutionary Military Coun- 
cil; Chairman, Centrai 
Committee and Polit- 
buro, Chinese Commu- 
nist Party 

Commander, 5th Army 

Commander, North China 
Military Area; Acting 
Chief of General Stat, 
People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council 

Commander, 27th Army 


. Commander, 59th Army 


. Political 


= 4 ' aot 


ee 
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TENG Hai-cniing .... 


TENG Hsiao-p’ing*** . 


(1900) 


TENG Bua*** 
(1900?) 


SECRET 


Nominal Commander, 
First Field Army; Com- 
mander, Chinese Peo- 
ple's “Volunteer” Forces 
in Korea; Commander, 
Northwest Military 
Area: Vice-Chairman 
People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council 

Commander, 24th Army 

Deputy Commander, Third 
Field Army; Deputy 
Chief of General Staff; 
People’s Revolutionary 
Military Council 

Commander, 22d Army 

Commander, IX Army 
Group 

Deputy Commander, Third 
Field Army 

Commissar, 
Fourth Field Army; 
Potitical Commissar, 
Central/South Military 
Area 

Commanéer, 66th Army?; 
Chief of Staff, North 
Ching Military Area 

Commander, 2X Army 
Group 

Commander, 58th Army 

Commander, 21st Army 


. Political Commissar, Sec- 


ond Field Army; Mem- 
ber, People’s Revolu- 
tionary Military Council 
Deputy Commander, Chi- 
nese People’s “Volun- 
teer” Forces in Korea 


NAME 


TENG Tzu-hui*** 
(4897) 


TSENG Shao-shan .... 
TS’ENG Szu-yu ...... 
TS'ENG Tse-sheng _. 
TUAN Shu-chuan .... 
WANG Chen .. 


WANG Hsin-t’ing | 
WANG Kuo-hsing ... 
WANG Kuo-wan ... 
WANG Pi-ch’eng 


WANG Shang-jung ..... 
WU Hslu-ch’uan 
WU Hua-wen . 


| 


Cn 


WU K’e-hua 


YANG Ch’eng-min ....... 
YANG Ch’eng-wu .. 


YANG Te-chih*** |. 


YANG Yung 
YAO Chi .... ........ 


Y@H Chien-ying*** . 
(3897) 


YEH Fei 
YEN K’uei-yao .......... 


YUAN Yeh-lieh . 
(1903) 


. Commander, 


. Acting 


. Commander, V 


. Commander, 


SECRET 


POSITION" 
Political Commissar, 
Fourth Field Army; Po- 
litical Commissar, Cen- 
tral/South Military 
Area 


.. Commander, 12th Army 
. Commander, 6th Army 
. Commander, 50th Army 
. Commander, 45th Army 


Commander, I 
Group 


Army 


. Commander, 80th Army 


Commander, 41st Armyft 


. Commander, 52a Army? 


VIII Army 
Group 


Commander, 3d Army 
Commander, 39th Army 


. Commander, 35th Army 


Commander, 42d Army 


Commander, XV 
Army Groupt 


Commander, 4th Army 


.. Deputy Commander, 


North China Military 


Area; Deputy Com- 
mander, XX Army 
Group 


. Deputy Commander, Chi- 


nese People’s “Volun- 
teer” Forces in Korea; 
Commander, XTX Army 
Group? 


Army 
Group 


.. Commander, 8th Army 
.. Acting Commander, 


Fourth Field Army; 
Acting Commander, 
Central/South Military 
Area; Member, People’s 
Revolutionary Military 
Council 

x Army 
Group 


Chief of Staff, First Field 
Army 


Commander, 37th Army 


* Position titles are generally utilized in the 
Chinese Communist Army in lieu of con- 


ventional 
Western Armies. 


rank nomenclature common in 


** Date of birth, wren known, is shown in pa- 


renthesis. 


*s* Biographical sketches are 


Section, 


included in the 


* Information limited; these assignments are 


probable, 
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M. Quasi-military and other ground forces 


The Public Security Police is a quasi-military 
organization under the command of the National 
Ministry of Public Security. Locally, the Police 
are subordinate to the Public Security Bureaus of 
the civil administration. The functions of the 
organization are believed to include, in addition to 
its normal police duties, counterintelligence and 
counterespionage activities. Official Communist 
publications indicate that the organization may 
function as a political police force. The Police 
also contro] the movement and activities of the 
civil population; maintain local traffic control; 
patrol the streets; maintain check posts at railway 
and bus stations; conduct armed raids against 
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alleged black markets, subversive groups, persons 
possessing illegal weapons or clandestinely owned 
radios; and maintain survelllance of suspected 
black market operators, counterrevolutionaries, 
former Nationalist supporters, and foreign 
nationals, 

At times this quasi-military organization has 
been confused with Public Security troops. The 
latter are regularly organized, uniformed, full-time, 
tactical units, performing garrison duties and 
maintaining security with individual military dis- 
tricts. They are subordinate through regular mili- 
tary echelons to the People’s Revolutionary Mili- 
tary Council. Public Security Police, on the other 
hand, are civil police, subordinate through civil 
echelons to the Ministry of Public Security. 
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Improvised armored cars cap- 
tured from Chinese Nationalists. 


(~~ 


Soviet-manufactured JS2 heavy tank. Soviet-manufactured JSU122 self-propelled gun. 





Soviet-manufactured T34-85 medium tank. 


CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMORED VEHICLES. VEHICLES HAVE VARIED FROM DOMESTICALLY IMPROVISED 
ARMORED CARS TO SOVIET-SUPPLIED HEAVY ARMORED VEHICLES. 
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76-mm. regimental gun (howitzer) M1927 
(Soviet). 


37-mm. antialreraft gun M1939 
(Soviet). 





76-min. divisional gun M1942 (Soviet). 





122-mm. howitzer M1938 (Soviet). 
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122-mm. corps gun M1931,’37 (Soviet). 





132-mm. multiple rocket launcher M13 (Soviet). 





152-mm. gun howitzer M1937 (Soviet). 


CHINESE COMMUNIST ARTILLERY. SOVIET-MANUFACTURED WEAPONS HAVE BEEN APPEARING IN IN- 
CREASING NUMBERS IN THE CHINESE COMMUNIST ARMY. 
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75-mm. gun, Type 38 (1905) (Japanese). 








105-mm. gun, Type 92 (1932) (Japanese), 


105-mm. howitzer, Type 91 (1931) 
(Japanese). 





150-mm. howitzer, Type 96 (1936) 
(Japanese). 





CHINESE COMMUNIST ARTILLERY. JAPANESE ARTIILLERY PI&CES GRADUALLY BEING REPLACED BY 
SOVIET-SUPPLIED WEAPONS. 
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